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State Legislation Upon Private Employment Agencies. 
By M. Grace Dirit and E. E. Wrrre. 


Statutory Provisions. 


vate employment agencies.' Some of these statutes are 30 

years old, but the majority of them were enacted during the 
last decade. It was after the beginning of the World War that this 
type of legislation spread rapidly, due doubtless to the increase in 
the number of private employment agencies in this period of great 
industrial boom. During this period also many of the States which 
previously had matin art p private employment agencies revised their 
laws ‘‘to put teeth into them.”’ 

In their application the 38 State laws regulating private employ- 
ment agencies differ considerably. Nearly all of them apply only to 
employment agencies which charge fees for services. The laws which 
apply also to nonfee agencies, moreover, place but few restrictions 
upon them. Practically all the 38 laws also apply only to persons, 
firms, and corporations which regularly, not merely occasionally and 
incidentally, engage in the employment agency business. The laws 
of some of the Southern States apply only to “‘emigrant agents” who 
send labor outside of the State. Other laws apply only to agencies 
dealing in common labor. A majority of all the private employment 
agency laws, however, apply to all fee-charging agencies, regardless 
of the class of labor in asd 1 they specialize. Nurses’ and teachers’ 
agencies are frequently excepted. 

Six of the 38 States which have employment agency statutes pro- 
vide for local licensing and regulation and 3 other States for local 
licensing but with supervision by a State department. Idaho pro- 
hibits common-labor agencies and provides for the local licensing of 
professional employment agencies, while Washington has no licensing 
system. The other 27 laws are administered by State departments— 
usually the same department which is charged with the enforcement 
of other labor laws. In many of these States, however, local licenses 
may be required by municipalities in addition to the State licenses. 

he license fees range from $2 to $1,000 per annum. The highest 
fees are in Southern States, whose laws apparently are intended to 
bar out all “emigrant agents.’ Many laws provide for a higher 
license fee in the larger cities, and some also for a higher fee for 
agencies dealing with men than for those dealing with women. 


TT etenieere States have statutes regulating or taxing pri- 





| The following States have no State laws dealing with peivete employment agencies: Alabama, Arizona, 
Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, New Mexico, South Carolina, and Vermont. 
Some municipalities in some of these States, however, provide for local licenses. 
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Many of the employment agency laws provide that licenses <)\,) 


be granted only after the issuing oe has satisfied itself th); 
the applicant for a license is of foo character. Some laws provid 
that the applicant must have affidavits to this effect from a certain 


number of freeholders. In a few States it is required that the appli. 
cant must be a citizen of the United States. Vary common also js 
the provision that no license may be granted for the conduct of ay 
employment agency if liquor is sold on the same premises, ani |e 
frequently if the agency is conducted in connection with a restatiran; 
boarding house, or hotel. Wisconsin adds the condition that 
employment agency may not be licensed unless the needs of emp|.y¢s 
and employees in the community in which it proposes to operate are 
not satisfied by existing private and public agencies. A number of 
laws require that licenses may be granted only after posting or pu))ji. 
cation in a newspaper for a specified number of days. Nearly li 
laws provide that licenses issued must be posted conspicuously in the 

encies; and some statutes further require that reference to the fac 
that the agency has been licensed must be made in all its advertise. 
ments and upon all its letterheads. 

Nearly all employment agency laws also require as a precedent to 
the granting of a license the filing with the issuing department of , 
surety or other approved bond. The bonds required range from $23) 
to $5,000. Usually it is provided that this bond shall run to the 
State and that the department which administers the law may |ring 
suit against the bond ior statutory sine wage and for damages to pv- 
vate parties who may be injured by the unlawful conduct 0! the 
licensed agent. Some statutes, however, allow interested private 

arties to maintain suits in their own name against the bonds {iled 

y employment agents. 

Practically all laws also require that licensed employment agents s/:1| 
keep complete records of all business transacted for inspection by 
the supervising department. Some laws in addition require mont|il 
or even weekly reports. What the registers and reports shall contain 
is in some laws set forth in great detail and in other laws left to recu- 
lations made by the supervising department. 

A very common requirement also is that employment agents 1:11! 
give receipts for all = collected from applicants for work. for 
other than registration fees, the receipts usually are required i\ be 
sufficiently detailed to set forth all essential facts regarding the pos- 
tion to which the applicant is referred. To this a number of States 
add the requirement that the receipt must give the name and addre-s of 
the State Department which supervises the private employment aven- 
cies, so that applicants may know to whom complaints may be mail. 

If the applicant does not obtain the position to which he wa: 
referred, it is usually provided that the fee which he paid shal! be 
repaid to him if he demands it. Similarly, he is usually allowe: to 
recover any registration fee he may have paid, if he is not furni-hed 
work through th agency within a specified time. Where applicaits 
are sent out of town and then fail to get work, the laws of some 
States provide that the employment agent must pay their traveling 
expenses in addition to Sa fees. Some statutes also provide 
for a return of part of the fee where an ee holds a supposeily 
permanent position for only a short time, through no fault of his own. 
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Three States—Oklahoma, Oregon, and Utah—recognize in their 
laws that the fault may be with the employer when an employment 
ggent refers an applicant to a position which has already been 
filled. In such cases these laws penalize the employer; while other 
States make the employment agent solely responsible, with only a 
possible common-law right of recovery on his part against the 
employer. wage 

Besides providing for refunds when no service is rendered appli- 
cants, the priyate employment agency laws of many States place 
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it an B® other restrictions upon the fees which may be charged. Many 
oyers 7 laws prohibit the charging of any registration fee either expressly or 
© are MM through the provision that no fee may be collected until the appli- 


cant is referred to a position for which an order is on file. Seven 
other States limit the registration fee to a stated amount—most 
commonly $1 or $2. 

The laws of 14 States contain provisions intended to limit the 
total fees which may be charged applicants who secure positions 
through private employment agencies. Seven of these States— 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, and 
Utah—fix the maximum fees in their statutes, the majority of them 
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of a at 10 per cent of the first month’s salary. New Jersey, Ohio, 
do Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin provide that the 


State department which administers the private employment agency 
law shall approve or fix the fees which may be charged, while 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island leave the regulation of fees to the 
city councils. 

Other regulations in private employment agency laws and rules 
issued pursuant thereto are grouped in this article under the heading 
“acts forbidden.” The most frequent of such prohibitions are 
misrepresentations of conditions of employment, falsifying records, 
trying to convey the impression in advertisements that no fees are 
charged, sending women to immoral resorts, allowing questionable 
characters to frequent the agency, splitting fees with employers or 
foremen, sending applicants to positions without having a bona fide 
order from the Brow. nese inducing employees to leave positions in 
order to seek other employment through the agency, and endeavoring 
to procure the discharge of employees. Among “acts forbidden’ 
are also included the prohibitions in four States against placing 
children in violation of the child-labor law, and in one State of 
placing any children under 16 years of age. 

The usual penalties for violations of the several provisions of the 
private employment agency laws are fine and imprisonment. In 
most laws, in addition to other penalties, the license of the offending 
pent may be revoked, either by the issuing officer or the trial court. 
Where the penalties vary for different violations, the most severe 
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to penalties are imposed for sending woman applicants to immoral 
ed resorts. 

its Below is given a summary of the private employment agency 
ne statutes of the 38 States whose legislatures have passed such laws. 
fe Included in this summary also are the rules and regulations which 
( 


have been adopted pursuant to these laws. 
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Arkansas. 









(Acts of 1917, No. 11.) 


To whom ihe law applies.—All persons who engage in the business of {) 
employment or help. 

y whom administered.—Bureau of labor and statistics. 

Incense, records, fees.—License fee, $5 per annum. Bond, $250. A register myy 
be kept, containing data regarding all applicants either for help or for employ mo; 
Registration fee not to exceed $2. This fee must be returned on demand jj ;; 
applicant does not obtain employment through the agency within one mont), 

Aets forbidden.—Sending women to immoral resorts, giving out or publishing fy, 
information, and making ialse entries in the register. 

Penalties.—Fine of $10 to $25 for each offense, or imprisonment not to ex.) »% 
days, or both fine and imprisonment. 


rryich: 
i] ‘lng 


California. 
(Statutes of 1913, ch. 282, amended by Statutes of 1915, ch. 551.) 


no an 


To whom the law applies.—All persons engaged in the business of conducting a 
agency for the purpose of giving information as to where and of whom help «: employ- 


ment may be procured, if a fee is collected for such services, whether the })\<ines'. Me.” 
conducted in a building or on the street. aan 

By whom administered.—Bureau of labor statistics. - 

License, records, fees.—License fee, $10 to $100 per annum, varying accordine to the 4 
size of the city. nd, $500 to $2,000. Registers must be kept, containing © mpley af 
data as to all applicants for work and all ie for help. Receipts containing (tailed "e 
information must be given for fees, which must recite that the agency has jm. mS 
licensed by the commissioner of labor. Agents must have bona fide orders for ep. Detar 
ployment before accepting fees. If an applicant fails to obtain employment, ‘he fk, a : 
a. must be returned on demand, plus expenses, if he or she was sent out 0 town, Al a 

f employment lasts less than seven days, the commissioner of labor decid:s wha: IP 
portion of fee is to be returned. lee , 

Acts forbidden.—False advertising; sending women or minors to immoral resorts: HR” r 
permitsng bad characters to frequent the agency; sending applicants to places herve 

bor trouble exists without so advising them; and splitting fees. Pres 

Penalties.—Fine of $50 to $250, or imprisonment not to exceed 60 days, a 
Licenses may also be revoked after a hearing. ’ ree: 

Colorado. Pe 
and | 
(Laws ef 1909, p. 366; Laws of 1915, ch. 180, sec. 11 (g).) in vi 

To whom the law applies —Any perm who furnishes employment or help, or who im **° 
offers to procure employment or help, regardless of whether he does or does not charye 
a fee for such services. Charitable organizations are excepted. Bur 

By whom administered.—Industrial commission. 

Lvcense, records, fees.—License tee, $10 to $50. Bond, $1,000. A register must |e T' 
kept of applicants for employment and of callsfor help. Registration fee limited tS) J or h 
for professional employees and to $1 for common labor. This fee must be returned 01 char 
demand, if the applicant does not obtain work through the agency within five day- firm 

Acts forbidden.—Sending females to immoral resorts, false advertising, fal-c sta’ for 1 
ments to applicants, and false entries in the register. | but 

Penailties.—Fine of $100 to $200, or imprisonment not to exceed six mwiith-. emy 
both penalties. are | 

Connecticut. B 
(Labor Laws, Revision of 1920, secs. 2333-2337.) 7 

To whom the law applies.—Any agency furnishing employment, or information |: mac 
ing thereto, for a fee or other valuable consideration. Teachers’ agencies are ex: 1! first 

By whom administered.—Bureau of labor statistics. ; | the 

Incense, records, fees.—License fee, $25 perannum. Bond, $500. <A register musi! rece 
kept of all applicants. Fees charged must not exceed 10 per cent of first mont): thre 
wages. A detailed receipt must be given applicants, which must contain a copy «i t! A 
section on fees. Fees paid must be returned on demand if the applicant fails to secur’ ‘en 
work through the agency. fa 

Acts forbidden.—Sending females to immoral resorts, false advertising, false in. 91m als 
tion or promises, and false entries in the register. in : 


Penalties.—F ine not to exceed $100. 
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Georgia, 
(Laws of 1917, p. 90; Laws of 1918, p. 56; Laws of 1920, p. 118.) 










Agencies which send labor outside of the State are termed “emigrant agents,”’ and 
ust pay an annual tax of $1,000. Agencies whose business is entirely within the 
tate pay an annual tax of $25 and are subject to the regulation of the department of 
ommerce and labor. Such agencies must furnish a bond of 3500 and report monthly 
\ the commissioner upon the business they transact. 


Idaho. 
(Compiled Statutes of 1919, secs. 2297, 2308-2310.) 


Private employment agencies, except for teachers and other professional employees, 
may not be conducted for profit. Teachers’ and professional agencies and private 
employment offices not conducted for profit must secure a license from the count 
commissioners of the county in which they operate and must furnish a bond of $5,000 


Illinois. 
(Rev. Stats. 1921, ch. 48, secs. 76-87.) 


To whom the law applies.—Any person who, with a view to profit, undertakes to 
furnish employment or give information leading thereto. Charitable institutions are 
excepted. 

By whom administered.—Department of labor, through chief inspector of private 
employment agencies. 

License, records, fees.—License fee, $25 to $50. Applications for licenses must he 
posted in the office of the chief inspector of private employment agencies fora week 
before they can be acted upon and must also be published for three days in a news- 
paper of general circulation. Bond, $500. Two registers must be kept: One for calls 
jor help, the other for applicants for employment. The registration fee charged ap- 
plicants may not exceed $2. If no work is furnished within 30 days this registration 
fee must be returned on demand, less the expenses actually incurred by the agency 
forthe applicant. Further fees may be charged only when a position is found for the 
applicant. 

Acts forbidden.—Sending females to immoral resorts; permitting questionable 
characters to frequent the agency; placing children in violation of the child-labor law; 
fraudulent advertising; false information; conveying the impression that no fees are 
charged; and dividing fees. 

Penalties.—Vary for different violations, ranging from a fine of $25 to a fine of $200 
and imprisonment for not to exceed one year. Most severe penalty for placing a child 
in violation of the child-labor law. In addition to other penalties, licenses may be 
revoked for any violation. 

Indiana. 


(Burn’s Annotated Statutes, Revision of 1914, secs. 713la-7131i, as amended by Acts of 1919, p. 761, and 
Acts of 1921, p. 263.) 
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To whom the law applies.—Any person, firm, or corporation furnishing employment 
or help, or information leading thereto. Educational institutions, religious, labor, 
charitable, and benevolent organizations, and departments maintained by persons or 
firms for the purpose of obtaining help for themsel ves or employment for their member 
for which no compensation is received, are exempt from payment of any license fee’ 
but must secure a permit from the employment commission. Persons who secure 
employment for friends, fellow craftsmen, or members of their families without charge 
are entirely exempted. 

By whom administered —Employment commission. 

License, records, fees —Annual license fee, $25. Bond, $1,000. Register must be 
kept for all persons applying for help or employment. Monthly reports must be 
made to the employment commission. Fees charged must not exceed 10 per cent of 
first month’s w .. The receipt for fees charged must on the reverse side contain 
the section limiting fees and on its face the words: ‘‘ Read the law on the back of this 
receipt.”’ All fees must be returned on demand, if the applicant fails to secure work 
through the agency 


Acts forbi .—Sending persons to places of bad repute; circulating information 
cure causing the discharge of any person; sending applicants outside the State without 
having a bona fide order for help; false advertisements; false representations; and 

mae false entries in registers. 


_ Penalties —Forfeiture of license and fine of $50 to $100, to which may be added 
imprisonment not to exceed six months. 
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Towa. 


(Code of 1897 and Supp. of 1907, secs. 2477-h-2477-1.) 


To whom the law applies.—Every person who furnishes or offers to furnish employ. 
ment for a fee. ; 

By whom administered.—Bureau of labor statistics. 

Fees.—The fees charged must be stated in the contract between the agency a) 
client. Fees paid must be returned upon failure to furnish employment or |: 
$1 may be retained as a registration fee. 

Acts forbidden.—Sharing fees with persons hiring labor. 

Penalties.—Fine of not to exceed $100 or imprisonment not to exceed 30 days, 


its 
P, but 


Kansas. 
(Acts of 1911, ch, 187.) 


To whom the law applies.—Employment agencies for manual labor, clerical. indys. 
trial, commercial, or business pursuits, which charge a fee for services rendered. 

By whom administered.—Court of industrial relations. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $10 to $25. Bond, $500. A register mus 
be kept of all business transacted. Registration fee may not exceed $1, or £2 who 
the wages are above $3 per day. All fees paid must be returned on demaii(| if the 
applicant fails to get work in three days after registration. 

Acts forbidden.—False statements or promises and false entries in the regist«r. 

Penalties.—Fine of $50 to $100 or imprisonment not exceeding six monthis or bot), 


Kentucky. 
(Statutes of 1903, sec. 3011, as amended by Acts of 1904, ch. 33.) 


Cities of the first class are required to license intelligence offices. License ice to be 
fixed between $25 and $500. 


Loutsiana, 
(Acts of 1918, No. 145.) 


To whom the law applies.—Al\ ‘‘labor agents,’’ defined as any persons who solicit, 
hire, or contract with laborers to be employed by persons other than themse! \ es. au 
every agent of such persons. Does not apply to the employment or solicitation oi 
labor to work on farms. 

By whom administered.—Commissioner of labor and industrial statistics. 

License.—Annual license tax, $25 for labor agents who transact all their |)\isines 
in a regular office. For other labor agents the license fee is $500. Bond, $5.()\)\). 

Penalties.—Fine of $100 to $500, or imprisonment from 10 to 90 days, or both. 


Maine. 
(Revised Statutes, ch. 42, sec. 6, as amended by Public Laws of 1917, ch. 139.) 


To whom the law applies.—intelligence offices and other agencies for procuring 
employment for applicants, where a fee is charged for the services rendered. |'xce)- 
tions: Seamen’s employment agencies, teachers’ agencies, and charitable instit\i(ious 
; By a administered.—Municipal officers of the city or town wherein the agency 
is located. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $25. Only persons who have ben res- 
dents of the State for at least five years may be licensed. Bond, $1,000. A register 
of applicants must be kept for on pe by the municipal officers and their agent 
Entire fee charged must not exceed $1 if paid in advance, and $1.25 otherwise. ees 
paid must be returned on demand if work is not procured in six days. 

Acts forbidden.—Making false entries in the register; inducing any employee 
leave his employment, with a view to obtaining other employment throueh the 
agency; sending females to immoral resorts; permitting questionable chara: (v's \ 

uent the agency; and assisting in placing any child in violation of law. _ 
enalties.—Maximum fine, $25 and costs. Revocation of license, after hearing, a 
provided for. 
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Maryland: 
(Acts of 1916, ch. 704, see. 170.) 


An annual license tax of $10 must be paid by each employment agency to the clerk 
of the circuit court of the county in which it operates. 


Massachusetts. 
(Revised Laws of 1902, ch. 102; Acts of 1920, ch. 216.) 


To whom the law applies.—Any person keeping an intelligence office for the purpose 
ef giving information concerning employment for domestics or other laborers, except 
seamen, or relative to employment in business. 

By whom administered.—Local officials, but the department of labor and industries 
has authority to collect information relative to licenses issued, etc. 

License, fees.—License required, but the amount of the license fee left to local 
determination. In Boston in December, 1920, the license fee for domestic and com- 
mon labor agencies was $35 and for business agencies $75. No fee may be accepted 
unless employment is furnished. If a person who receives employment through the 
agency is discharged within 10 days through no fault of his own, five-sixths of the fee 


paid must be returned on demand. The fees which private employment agencies 


may charge are subject to regulation by the municipalities in which they operate. 
In Boston the maximum fee of business agencies in December, 1920 was one week’s 
wages; while domestic and common labor agencies were allowed to collect both 
from the employer and the employee 25 per cent of the first week’s wages. 

Penalties. —Operating without a license, a fine of $10 per day. For other violations, 
revocation of license and a fine of $25 to $50. 


Michigan. 


(Public Acts of 1913, No. 301, as amended by — Acts of 1917, No. 244, and by Public Acts of 1921, 
No. 38.) 


To whom the law applies.—Agencies charging a fee. 

By whom administered.— Department of labor and industry. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $25 to $100. Personal bond of $1,000 
required. Two registers must be kept: One for applicants for employment, the other 
for calls for help. Monthly reports must be made to the department of labor. The 
entire fee and expenses incidental thereto charged applicants for whom positions are 
found must not exceed 10 per cent of first month’s wage. Teachers’ agencies are 
excepted from this limitation. The registration fee must not exceed $1, and upon 
failure to obtain work one-half of this fee must be repaid. 

Acts forbidden.—Sending applicants to an employer who has not applied to the 
agency for help, making fraudulent statements or promises, and sending persons to 
immoral resorts. 

Penalties. —Fine of $25 to $200, or imprisonment for 10 to 90 days, or both. 


Minnesota. 
(General Statutes of 1913, secs. 3937-3939; and Laws of 1921, ch. 81, sec. 15.3.) 


To whom the law applies.—Any person who conducts an employment agency which 
charges fees or who solicits laborers on the streets. 

By whom administered.—Local officials, but the industrial commission is charged 
with the duty of supervising private employment agencies. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fees: For a general employment agency, $150; 
for a men’s employment agency, $100; for a women’s agency, $75. Bond, $2,000 for 
the two first-named types of agencies, and $1,000 for women’s agencies. A record must 
be kept of the terms of fate sme of all 2 oigaaegey sent to positions, of which a 
duplicate must be given to the applicants. Noiee may be charged until the applicant 
is sent to a position for which a bona fide order has been received. 

Penalties.—Violations are punishable as misdemeanors. Applicants who by reason 
of mistepresentations or mistakes of an employment agency fail to get a position to 
which thor are sent may recover all resulting damages through a suit against the bond 
iurnished by the agency. 
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Missour?. 
(Revised Statutes of 1919, secs. 6751-6755.) 


To whom the law applies.—Agencies charging a fee. 

By whom administered.—Bureau of labor statistics. 

Incense, records, fees. —Annual license fee, $25 to $50. Bond, $500. A revistcr myg 
be kept of all applicants for work and ofall callsfor help. The registration feo \aroed 
may not exceed $1. All fees paid must be returned on demand if no work is j,\,j 
for an applicant within one month after registration. . 

Acts forbidden.—False advertising; misrepresentations, false entries in t)}) 
and sending females to immoral resorts. 

Penalties.—Fine of $100 to $1,000, or imprisonment for 60 days to one vear. .» | 
The commissioner of labor statistics may also revoke the license of any age) 
violates the law. 

Montana. 


( Revised Codes, 1921, secs. 4157-4172.) 


To whom the law applies.—All agencies engaged in the business of procuring ¢m)|oy. 
‘ment — workmen or supplying help to employers for a fee. Teachers’ agen ics 4). 
excepted. 

By whom administered.—County treasurers. 

Lacense, records, fees.—Annual Bienes fee $5. Application must be filed one mont) 
prior togranting ofalicense. Bond,$3,000. Two registers to be kept for the insjetioy 
of county treasurers: One relating to applicants for employment, the other 1) :a\k 
for help. When contract laborers are sent out of county, a complete report uy. sur) 
shipments must be filed with the county treasurer within five days. Fees ¢)harved 
applicants must not exceed $3. All fees must be returned on demand if no work i: 
found for applicants within seven days. Receipts and all letters written must ¢ontain 
the name and address of the agency. 

Acts forbidden.—Splitting fees, sending fenmiales to immoral resorts, publish. 
advertisements, and making false promises. 

Penalties.—Fine of $100 to $500, or imprisonment not to exceed 90 days. or }nt!. 


Nebraska. 


(Nebraska Labor Laws of 1919, pp. 47-54, as amended by Laws of 1921, ch. 189.) 


To whom the law applies.—Any agency furnishing employment or information 
leading thereto, where a fee is received for such services, whether conducted ina 
building or on the streets. 

w administered.—Department of labor. 

Incense, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $50. Bond, $2,000. Register must be 
kept with data regarding all applicants and eallsfor help. A copy of this rezisivr and 
of all receipts for fees must be furnished monthly to the secretary of labor. |) tailed 
receipts must be given forall fees collected, which must contain the name and a/driss 
of the secretary of labor. Registration fees must not exceed $2, and must be returned 
on demand, less the expenses incurred by the agency on behalf of the applicant. i! 
work is not found in 30 days. The total fees which may be collected are limited 
10 per cent of the first month’s wages; and not more than one fee may be collected 
within 3 months, if an applicant loses his first position through -no fault of |i.- 

If an applicant does not secure the job to which he was sent or is discharged witiin a 
week without fault on his part, all but the registration fee must be refunded. 

Acts forbidden.—Sending applicants to employers without a bona fide order: 5) (nn 
rege false information ; sending females to places of bad repute; and making false «tries 
in the register. : 

Penalties.—Fine of $50 to $100, or imprisonment not to exceed three mou )s. | 
both fine and imprisonment; also permanent cancellation of license if a wont ' 
sent to an immoral resort. If through fraudulent representations an applican! 
sent out of town toa place where there is no work for him, the employment agen! 11" 
pay the transportation expenses and return all fees. 


Nevailt: 


(Statutes of 1919, ch. 167.) 
To whom the law applies.—Any agency furnishing employment or information 


leading thereto, for which a fee is charged, whether conducted m a building or 0" 1 


street. 
By whom administered.—Department of labor. 
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License, records, fees.—License fee, $25. Bond, $1,000. A register must be kept, 
‘ying a detailed account of all business transacted. Receipts given for fees must 
tate: ‘‘ This agency 1s licensed by the labor commissioner of Nevada.’’ No fee may 
pe charged until an order is on file for the position to which the applicant is referred. 
\Jl fees must be returned on demand if employment is not secured, plus transportation 
expenses if the applicant was sent out of town. The fees paid must also be returned 
the employment lasts less than seven days. 
Acts forbidden.—False statements; failing to have name and address of the agency 
on all letterheads, receipts, blanks, and advertisements; placing any child in a posi- 
tion in violation of the child-labor law; sending an applicant where labor trouble 
exists without —? hum the facts; and dividing fees. 

Penalties. —Fine of not over $300, or imprisonment not to exceed 6 months; or both. 


tal 


New Hampshire. 
( Laws of 1901, ch. 60.) 


All intelligence offices which assist applicants to find work as domestics or as labor- 
ers, or in business, or who procure such employees for employers, must be licensed by 
the mayor and aldermen oi the city, or the selectmen of the town, in which they 
operate. Annual license fees may not be less than $2. Penalty for operating without 
license, $10 per day. 
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New Jersey. 


(Laws of 1918, ch. 227.) 
large 
To whom the law applies.—All persons who endeavor to procure employment or 
help for others, for a valuable consideration, including agents who operate on the 
streets without an office. 

By whom administered.—Department of labor. 

License, records, fees—Annual license fee, $25 to $100. Bond, $1,000. Detailed 
register of business transacted must be kept, and agencies inspected at least semi- 
monthly by deputies of the department oflabor. Schedules of the fees charged clients 
must be filed with the commissioner of labor and approved by him. A schedule of 
reasonable fees has recently been promulgated providing for a percentage scale, which 
increases aS wages increase. No fee may be Alsen | until the agency refers the 
applicant to a position for which it has a bona fide order. If within three days there- 
ing ter the applicant does not secure the position, the fee paid must be returned to him. 
Ifthe position secured is held less than a week, three-fifths of the fee must be refunded. 
Receipts must be given for all fees collected and must contain the schedule of fees 
approved by the commissioner of labor. 

Acis forbidden.—Inducing employees to leave their employment with view of 
a other employment through the agency; sending contract laborers out of 
town without filing, within five days, a complete report upon such shipments with the 
commissioner of.labor; sending females to immoral resorts; permitting bad characters 
to frequent the agency; assisting children under 16 to obtain employment; inducing 
any person to employ the agency; false advertising and making false promises; and 
advertising or using letterheads, receipts, or blanks that do not contain the name and 
address of the agency. 

Penalties.—For conducting unlicensed agency or for fraud, fine of $50 to $259; for 
other violations, fine of $25 to $50. License may also be revoked by the commissioner 
of labor for any violation, and if revoked can not be renewed fora year. A workman 
rss a nonexistent position can recover transportation expenses in addition to the 
ees paid. 


— 
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New York. 
(Miscellaneous Labor Laws, 1921, pp. 136-146.) 


To whom the law applies.—All employment agencies located in cities, which charge 
a fee for their services, whether conducted in a building or on the street. Teachers’ 
and nurses’ agencies are excepted, as also are domestic and commercial agencies in 
third class cities. Special regulations are made for theatrical agencies. 

By whom administered.—Local officials. 

Lense, records, fees.—\icense fee, $25. Bond, $1,000. Before a license can be 
granted the good character of the applicant must be vouched for by two reputable 
citizens and an opportunity afforded for protests and a hearing thereon. Agencies 
are required to keep very detailed records of all business transacted, which are open 
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to inspection by the local officials charged with administering this law. T},> 
mum fees which may be charged are fixed in the statute, being graded acc, 
the nature and probable duration of theemployment. The entire fee is to be ». 
if the applicant does not secure work through the agency, and three-fifths 0; ;},, f 

if the job lasts less than one week. Agencies must ~~ bona fide orders for emplop 
ment before sending out applicants; otherwise they are liable for transpor); 
expenses as well as for the return of the fees paid. Receipts must be given j, 
with certain portions of the law printed on the reverse side. 

Acts forbidden.—Making false entries in the register; inducing employees ;, leave 
employment with a view to obtaining other employment through the agency; sey, ling 
contract laborers outside the city without filing a complete report upon such ship. 
ments within five days with the local officials; splitting fees; misleading ad era. 
ments and information; using letterheads, receipts, and blenke which do not contain 
the name and address of the agency; sending persons to immoral resorts; sendij out 
any female applicant without making a reasonable effort to investigate the , haracter 
of the employer; permitting bad characters to frequent the agency; placing childre 
in positions in violation of the education and labor laws; and compelling any person 
to make use of a private employment agency. 

Penalties.—Difierent penalties are prescribed for violations of various sections 
Provide for fines of from $25 to $250, or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or }oth 
fine and imprisonment For certain violations licenses may also be soveked. 


Max}. 
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Ohio. 
(Throckmarten’s General Code, 1921, secs. 886-897-4.) 


To whom the law applies—Any person who furnishes employment or hel) in co». 
sideration of afee. In Raabe v. State (Ohio App. Repts. 119) it was held that thi 
law applies to an employment agent who operates on the street, without any fixed 
place of business. 

By whom administered.—Industrial commission. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $100. Bond, $1,000. <A record must be 
kept of all business transacted and a monthly report made to the commission. |’ 
which may be charged applicants are to be fixed by the industrial commission, whic) 
is also to adopt regulations relating to the return of fees and expenses when jositions 
to which eee are sent are not secured. 

Acts fort .—Sending applicants to places of ill repute; permitting bad chars. 
ters to frequent the agency; false representations and advertisements; sending apyli- 
cants where labor trouble exists, without informing them of this fact; collusion with 
employers to secure the discharge of employees; splitting fees; and false eiitries in 
register or reports. 

Penalties.—Fines ranging from $25 to $1,000 for different offenses. The most severe 
penalties are for second offenses. 


Oklahoma. 
(Acts of 1917, ch. 181.) 


To whom the law Gren cenmaganent agencies for hire which deal with manual, 
mechanical, clerical or domestic labor or oe employees. 

By whom administered.—Department of labor. 

Incense, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $50. Bond, $500. Usual requirements 
as to registers and receipts, which must both be kept in such form as required !y the 
commissioner of labor. Daily reports must be made to department of labor. Kezis 
tration fees may not be charged. Other fees collected may not exceed $1 where the 
employment is for a period of less than one month, and 5 per cent of the first month’ 
wages where the employment is for a longer period. In no case may fees be collected 
both from the employer and from the employee. Fees must be returned on demand 
when work is not secured, plus transportation expenses if the applicant was seit out 0! 
town. If the faultis with the employer who placed the order, the transportation ¢%- 
penses may be recovered from him. : 

Acts en idden.—Dividing fees; sending females to immoral resorts; misrepresent 
tions; false entries in the register; serving employers who the commissioner ! | abst 
has advised the agency do not deal squarely with applicants for work. 

Penalties.—Fine of to $100, or imprisonment not to exceed 6 months, or bot. 
Licenses may also be revoked by the commissioner of labor for violations, after iv 
tigation and a hearing. Ifa license is revoked because an agent sent a womai (0 all 
immoral resort, he can never again be licensed. 
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Oregon. 
(Acts of 1915, ch. 128.) 


To whom the law applies.—Every person who procures ct are toe or help for 
nother for compensation, except agencies dealing with teachers, professional and 
Jerical employees. 

By whom administered.—Bureau of labor. _ 

License, records, fees.—The application for a license must be filed 30 days before it is 

ted upon and must be accompanied by the affidavits of 10 freeholders vouching for 
he good character of the = ag emg Annual license fee, $2.50 to $50; bond, $100 to 
¢ 000; both varying with the size of the city in which the agency is located. Com- 
plete records of all business transacted must be kept. The form of receipts to be given 
jor fees charged 1s prescribed in thestatute. The fees which may be charged are also 
prescribed, the percentage permitted increasing as the wage increases, with a maxi- 
mum of 74 per cent where the wage is more than $100 per month. The entire fee, plus 
transportation expenses, must be returned if the applicant does not secure the position 
to which he was sent or fails to hold it more than two days, and half of the fee if the job 

Jjasts less than six days. If the employer who gave the order was at fault, the applicant 

may proceed either against him or against the employment agent. In the latter 

event, the employment agent can recover his damages from the employer. 

Acts forbidden. —Making false statements to clients, splitting fees, and giving incom- 
plete information in receipts as to the position to which an applicant is referred. Em- 

lovers are forbidden to place an order for help with an employment agent and then 
refuse to employ applicants sent to them, also to share fees, or to make false represen- 
tations about conditions of labor. 

Penalties. —Fine and imprisonment; also revocation of license by commissioner of 
labor, after a hearing, subject to court review. Employers who violate the provisions 
of the statute relating to them are also liable to fine and imprisonment. 


Pennsylvania. 


(Acts of 1915, No. 397, and the rules governing private employment agencies made by the department of 
labor and industry.) 


To whom the law applies.—Any person or persons engaged in business of furnishing 
employment or help or information leading thereto. Exceptions: Teachers’ and 
nurses’ employment agencies, and agencies not charging fees. 

By whom administered.—Department of labor and industry. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $50. Bond, $1,000. Aliens are not 
licensed unless they have taken out first citizenship papers. The form of contracts 
used and the schedule of fees charged must be filed with the commissioner for his 
approval. This schedule of fees must be posted conspicuously in the office of the 
agency. Fees collected must be refunded on demand if the applicant fails to obtain 
the employment to which he was referred. No registration fee may be charged under 
any circumstances. Receipts for fees paid must contain the names and addresses 
of the inspectors who enforce the private employment agency law. Weekly reports 
are required to be made to the department of labor and industries, 

Acts forbidden.—False statements and concealing of any material facts; dividing 
fees ; inducing employees to leave one establishment to go to another; sending females 
to places of bad repute; permitting bad characters to frequent the agency; furnishing 
employment to children in violation of the child-labor or compulsory school attend- 
ance laws; employing subagents, scouts, or runners, or soliciting on the streets. 

Penalties.—Fine of $50 to $500, or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or both. 
Licenses may also be revoked by the commissioner of labor, with or without a hearing. 


Rhode Island. 
(Acts of 1915, ch. 1233.) 


Employment agencies must be licensed by the board of police commissioners, or 
the board of aldermen or town council of the city or town in which the agencies 
operate. These boards may fix the amount of the license fee, may revoke licenses 
at pleasure, and may make rules and regulations regarding the conduc’ of the agencies 
and the fees which they may charge. No license is required for agencies dealing 
only with seamen. ; 

Penalty for operating without a license, fine of $10 for each 4 em office is kept 
open. Penalty for violating any of the regulations which may be prescribed, fine 
hot to exceed $20 for each offense. 
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South Dakota. 
(Acts of 1919, ch. 190.) 


To whom the law applies.—Any oa who, with a view to profit, underiakes ,, 
secure employment or help. Teachers’ agencies are excepted. : 

By whom administered.—Industrial commission. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $10. Bond, $2,000. Register to jo |. 


giving full details as to all business transacted. Monthly reports must be y)\5.j, 
the industrial commissioner. No registration fee is permitted. The maxim) j, 
which may be charged are to be determined by the industrial commission.) 4) 
fees paid must be returned on demand if the applicant fails to obtain wor) a 
all expenses if the applicant was sent out of town. 
Acts forbidden.—Dividing fees; sending females to immoral resorts: fale: «40, 
ments, advertisements, or promises; false entries in the register; and usine <i: » 
making any representations indicating a connection with the United &: E 
ployment Service. 
enalties.—Difierent penalties for various violations. Most severe penalty. a Aye 
of $100 and imprisonment for three months. After a hearing, the commissioner of 
labor may also revoke the license. If the license is revoked, it may not be rjnjoq 
for six months, and may never be reissued if the agent was guilty of sending a \omay 
to an immoral resort. ; 
Tennessee. 


(Acts of 1917, ch. 78.) 


To whom the law applies.—Agencies operating for profit. 

By whom adminisiered—Department of workshop and factory inspection. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $10 to $50. Bond, $1,000. A revistor of 
applications must be kept and quarterly reports must be made to department 
workshop and factory inspection. Fees charged applicants must be retw: , 
demand if employment is not furnished through the agency within 10 days alter 
registration. 

Acts forbidden.—Sending females to immoral resorts; false advertisements 4))| {).» 
information ; false entries in the register; shipping applicants without inform: ) 
fully as to the conditions of employment, including whether there is lab« 

Penalties.—Fine for violations by licensed agencies, $25 to $50, or imprisonment 
from 10 days to 3 months, or both. Also revocation of license, which then ¢an uot 
be renewed for three months. Fine for operating without license, $100 to $250. 


Texas. 
(Acts of 1915, ch. 108.) 


To whom the law applies.—Any person engaged in the business of furnishisg 
employment or help or information leading thereto. Charitable orga: i 
ee fees are excepted. 

Byw administered.—Bureau of labor statistics. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $25. Bond, $500. Register to |. 
as prescribed by the commissioner of labor statistics, upon forms to be furnis}ied ' 
him. Monthly reports must also be made to the commissioner. Registration «+, >. 
Fee paid must be returned on demand if work is not obtained through the ae. 
within one month after registration. 

Acts forbidden.—Sending females to immoral resorts; false information; false «1i!1es 
in register; and inducing employees to leave their jobs with a view to obtainii. «ther 
employ ment through the agency. 

enalties.—Fine of $50 to $200 for each offense ($1,000 to $5,000 for sending fe ia'rs 
to immoral resorts) or imprisonment from 2 to 10 years, or both fine and impri- 
Licenses may also be revoked by the commissioner of labor statistics, after |i\;2' 


Utah. 
(Compiled Laws of 1917, secs. 2440-2458 and 3076 (6); Laws of 1919, ch. 130; Laws of 1921, chs. 4- 


To whom the law epplntc Al persons who act as brokers between employes 211 
persons seeking employment. Religious and charitable organizations are ex)“ 
as also are teachers’ agencies except with reference to the special limitation uj 
the fees they may charge which is noted below. 

By whom administered.—Local officials; but the industrial commission is in © eral 
terms charged with the duty of supervising private employment agencies. 
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License, records, fees.—The amount of the license fee is left to the discretion of the 
city council. Bond, $1,000. Detailed registers must be kept both for applicants 
and for calls for help. No fee may be charged until the applicant is referred to a 

ition. Fees limited to 8 per cent of the first month’s wages, except for the place- 
ment of teachers, where the maximum fee is 5 per cent of a year’s salary. All fees 
aid must be returned on demand if the applicant fails to get work. 

Acts forbidden.—Sending females to immoral resorts; sending out applicants without 
frst having an order for them; dividing fees; giving out false information; and false 
entries in the register. Employers are forbidden to give false or duplicate orders to 
employment agents or to allow orders to stand after they are filled or to collect any 
money for giving workmen jobs. 

Penalties.—Fine of not more than $100, and revocation of license, at the discretion 
of the trial court. If females are sent to immoral resorts, imprisonment for not less 
than 90 days and compulsory revocation of license. 


Virginia. 
(Acts of 1916, chs. 168 and 517.) 


To whom the Law applies.—All persons who hire or solicit labor for others. 

By whom the law is administered.—Bureau of labor statistics. 

Licenses, records, ellen 9 agents having regular office, $25; other labor agents, 
$500. Before any labor agent may be licensed he must obtain a certificate of good 
character from the courts of the city or county in which he operates. A register of 
all business transacted must be kept, as prescribed by the commissioner of labor 
statistics. Registration fees limited to $3. No further fee may be charged until the 
agent has a bona fide order for the position to which the applicant is referred. All 
fees paid must be returned if no work is found for the applicant within 30 days. 

Acts forindden.—Sending females to immoral resorts; false promises; false entries 
in the register; inducing employees to leave employment with view of obtaining 
other employment through the agency; and dividing fees. 

Penaltves.—Range from a fine of $10 to a fine of $1,000 with imprisonment up to 
10 years, for various offenses. Most severe penalty for sending woman applicants to 
immoral resorts. ' 

Washington. 


(Pierce’s Code, 1919, sec. 8876.) 


The only law which — now has on its statute books relating to private 
employment agents is one which provides that if such agents misrepresent conditions 
either to applicants or employers they shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 


West Virginia. 
(Laws of 1907, ch. 82.) 


Labor agents are defined as persons who contract with laborers for employment by 
other persons outside of the State. All such labor agents must obtain a State license, 
which costs $100 per year. The attorney general has ruled that a separate license 
must be obtained for each county in which a labor agency operates. 


Wisconsin. 


(Statutes of 1921, secs. 2394-82 to 2394-95, and the private employment agency rules of the industrial 
commission. ) 


To whom the law applies.—Persons who furnish information which tends to enable 
other persons to procure work for employees or who keep a register of pnpicents for 
work orcallsfor help. Agencies which do not charge a fee are not required to procure 
a license, but are subject to some of the reculations intended to insure fair dealings. 

By whom administered.—I nd ustrial commission. 

license, records, fees.—Laicense fee, $10 to $100, varying with the size of the city in 
which the agency is located and the character of the business transacted. Bond, 
$1,000. ‘No license may be granted until the industria! commission is satisfied as to 
the character of the-applicant, the suitability of the premises where the agency is to 
be conducted, and that the needs of employers and employees are not adequately 
served by existing private and public-employment offices. A register must be kept 
ofall business transacted and monthly reports made to the industrial commission. No 
registration fee may be charged. “ A schedule of all fees charged must be filed with the 
commission and must be approved by it. The commission is now engaged in drafting, 
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through an advisory committee, a schedule of maximum fees which may be 


CNare 
by various classes of agencies. Detailed receipts must be given for fees ¢o| leche 
which must contain the statement that complaints may be made to the industria] eo) 
mission. Fees paid must be returned if the applicant, without fault on his part, do, 
not get the position to which he wassent. Treveling expenses must be refund: alsy 
if the applicant was induced to come from a distance or sent out of town, unless }\. Wag 


told in writing that he must travel at his own risk. 

Acts forbidden.—Misrepresentations; sending women to immoral resorts; al! vin, 
questionable characters to frequent the agency; collusion with employers to discharo. 
amg or to split fees; inducing employees to break contracts of employ mey; 
and sending applicants out of town without a written orderfromanemployer. 

Penalties.—Forfeiture of $10 to $100 for each day of violation, recoverable throu} 
om suit. Licenses may be revoked by the industrial commission for duc cays 
shown. 


Wyoming. 
(Laws of 1919, ch. 59.) 

To whom the law applies.—Employment agencies charging fees and dealing with 
manual, clerical, an eiiniiaiclal employees. 

By whom administered.—Commissioner of labor and statistics. 

License, records, fees.—Annual license fee, $10 to $25. Bond, $500. Rezvisier of 
all business transacted must be kept for inspection. Registration fee not to exceed 
$1, or $2 where wage to be paid exceeds $3 per day. All fees paid must be repaid jj 
the applicant is not furnished employment through the agency within three days aiter 
registration. 


Acts forbidden.—False statements to applicants; false advertising; and false entries 
in the register. 

Penaltves.—Fine of $50 to $100 or imprisonment not to exceed six months, or both 
fine and imprisonment. Licenses may also be revoked, after a hearing, by the con. 
missioner of labor and statistics. 


+n The Laws in Operation. 


DATA upon peeraee employment agency conditions were secured 

from 24 of the 38 States which have ‘tre regulating such aven- 
cies. The sources of information were the most recent reports of 
the labor departments of these States and answers to inquiries 
addressed to these departments. 

One fact revealed is that despite regulatory laws the num)r of 
private employment agencies is still very great. For instance, there 
are 295 licensed agencies in Chicago and 131 in Boston. There are 
few, if any, States in which there are not more private employ ment 
agencies than public employment offices. In most States, also, the 
private employment agencies have the larger number of placements. 

It is also to be noted that but few of the departments whicli ad- 
minister private employment agency laws are entirely satisfied with 
the conditions which exist in their States. On the other ind, 
nearly all of them believe that regulation has proven its value. ‘I hiere 
is no doubt that regulation has tended to eliminate the worst aluses 
of unregulated private employment agencies. | 

Of these abuses the most common has certainly been the charging 
of fees where no services whatsoever have been rendered to appliciits. 
The States with the best employment agency laws appear to /ivve 
been successful in curbing this abuse, through running down all 
complaints and requiring refunds, iffound warranted. The require 
ments that no fee may be charged until an applicant is referred ‘0 3 
sige ait that all fees paid and transportation expenses as well must 

refunded if the applicant does not get the position, and that the 
receipts given applicants must give the name and address of tli 
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department to which complaints may be made, can scarcely be im- 

roved upon, unless the suggestion from Oregon is adopted that 
applicants sent to nonexistent positions should be entitled to recover 
damages for the time they lose, in addition to fees and expenses. In 
fact, the question may well be raised, whether, in fairness, legislation 
should not generally be adopted making the employer responsible 
when an applicant has been misdirected because the employer 
placed duplicate orders or neglected to advise the agency when the 
position was filled. 

Other frequent complaints are that employment agents induce 
employees to change jobs, that they connive with foremen to create 
vacancies and divide fees with them; that they refer women to ques- 
tionable places without investigation, and that they send men out as 
strike breakers without advising them of the facts. These practices 
have generally been forbidden and but seldom has any employment 
agent been found guilty thereof. It should be noted, however, that 
practices of this kind might go on for a long time, although the 
supervising department might not be able to get proof sufficient for a 
prosecution. 

The other principal complaint against the private employment 
agencies is that the fees they charge are exorbitant. As has been 
already noted, many States in recent years have enacted legislation to 
limit these fees; but these laws are still too new to warrant any con- 
clusions as to their effectiveness. 

Efficient regulation of private employment agencies is possible only 
when constant attention is given to this problem by the supervising 
departments. Abuses can be checked vale through frequent inspec- 
tions and the systematic running down of complaints. Municipal 
regulation seems to be perfunctory nearly everywhere except in a 
few large cities. So also is regulation by State departments which 
does not go beyond licensing. 

Yet more difficult than the task of keeping the operations of 
licensed agents within the law is the problem of preventing unlicensed 
agents from operating. This problem was particularly pressing 
during the period of great demand for labor from 1916 to 1920. 
Only a few of the private employment agency laws appear to be 
broad enough to reach fly-by-night agents, who operate ‘ tie hotels 
or on the streets or in cheap lodging houses. Yet these are the 
worst types of private employment agents. 

The information which has been gathered upon private employ- 
ment agency conditions in the several States is briefly set forth below. 


Arkansas. 


The commissioner of labor reports that 10 private employment agencies were licensed 
during the last year, but that only 2 were in operation on July 1, 1922. 


California. 


_ The report of the bureau of labor statistics for the biennium 1919-1920, shows that 
in the year ending March 31, 1919, there were 174 licensed private employment 
agencies in California. During 1920 such agencies reported placements of 240,497 
persons and $787,129.10 fees collected. The average fee charged men was $2.61 and 
that charged women $7.12. The report states that the average fee charged by clerical 
agencies 1s 30 per cent of the first month’s wages. It also notes that the competition 
of the public employment offices has resulted in some reductions in the fees charged by 
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private employment agencies, although the latter still do a larger volume of }))isinea, 
than the former. " 

Frequent complaints are made against private employment agencies. A;j\\.),. 
data furnished by the bureau of labor statistics from its biennial report for 192 | _\\)»» 


show that 742 claims were filed with the bureau for refunds of fees and expenss |, 


private employment agents. In 649 cases refunds were ordered, involving the poi), 
of $2,665.87, and in 25 cases the complainants were furnished new positions. j 
An older picture of the operations of private employment agencies in Caliloryj, ; 


that contained in an unpublished report made by Carleton H. Parker to the | yj; 
States Commission on Industrial Relations in 1914, “ A reporton employmen: : 
in California.’? Some typical paragraphs from this report are as follows: 

“There is still, without the slightest doubt, a vast amount of fraud, misrej)resey;, 
tion, extortion, splitting of fees, and all the other evils that seem to go hand in |\; 
with a private system of employment agencies. It is charged that several a: 
of Los Angites act practically as procurers for restaurants, hotels, etc., of « , 
able character. The average casual worker will tell of numerous cases of tra)ids 

“The practice of these abuses would appear to be confined largely to 1! 
medium-sized agencies. Thus a high license fee often is the means for rei 

The average office is conducted in a grossly inefficient manner.’’ 


Colorado. 


The biennial report of the bureau of labor statistics for the years 1919 and 
states that there are 42 licensed private employment agencies in the State. 
the law regulating such agencies 1t is not possible to get at the volume of thei 
ness, nor to classify their placements. It is noted also that the sections 
statute regarding the fees which private employment agents may charge are an 
ous, and it isrecommended that the license fee in Denver be doubled. 


Connecticut. 


The twenty-ninth report of the bureau of labor statistics for the two vears | 
November 30, 1920, contams the report: 

“The private employment agencies deal largely with domestic help. The « 
for domestics has been so great that there has been little need of those seekin. 

* ployment to use the agency of the private employment office. As a res 
number of private employment offices has declined to 35, the smallest num 
many years.”’ 

On July 20, 1922, the deputy commissioner of labor in a letter stated: 

“The private employment agencies in this State are well managed, and w: ).. 
very few complaints of misconduct, and those not of a serious nature, and Connecti 
is really to be congratulated upon its employment agencies, the majority 0! them 
having been licensed for 0 or 12 years. For the year ending June 30, 1921, 43 private 
employment agency licenses were granted and 42 ior the year ending June 30. |')22.” 


Georgia. 


The tenth annual report of the commissioner of commerce and labor for t!° ‘sl 
year ending December 31, 1921, states that 16 private employment offices 
conducted during the year, of which number 6 were teachers’ agencies, 3 Noro 
agencies, and 7 general private employment agencies. A total of 2,934 plac oiments 
were reported by these agencies, of which number 327 were those of teacher. 

This report notes that the private employment agencies other than for tex 
charge a registration fee of from $2 to $5 and in addition a fee varying from * 
20 per cent of the first month’s wages when a position is found for applicants. “Tea i: 
ers’ agencies charge no registration fee, but collect up to 50 per cent of the first 
month’s salary for placements. ; . 

The principal abuse reported is that the agencies sometimes collect a registritiou 
fee and make no effort to secure employment for the applicant paying the fee. 
ing the fiscal year covered by this report nearly one-third of all applicants who } aii 
a registration fee failed to get work through the agency. “The commissioner. (00 
sequently, recommends that the law be amended to require refunds of registra)! 
fees if work is not furnished within a reasonable time. 

A bill limiting the fees which may be charged was introduced in the legis!a\ure 
of 1922, but was not acted upon. 
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Tilinois. 


The number of licensed agencies in the fiscal year 1919-20 was 313, of which 295 
were in Chicago, as shown in the report of the department of labor. In this year 
459 complaints against private employment agencies were investigated and refunds 
of $2,584.78 were collected for the complainants. The chief inspector reports that 
there has been a “ wonderful change” in the conduct of the private employment agen- 
cies since the present law was enacted. Where formerly there were 50 to 100 com- 
plaints daily and prosecutions were necessary constantly, no prosecutions whatso- 
ever have had to be instituted in the last three years. Friction has arisen only over 
the question as to when an agency is entitled to collect the entire fee. The depart- 
ment has taken‘the stand that an agency may not collect the entire fee until the appli- 
cant has actually obtained work, while some of the agencies take judgment notes or 
collect the entire fee as soon as they refer an applicant to a position. ‘The chief in- 
spector recommends that this question be cleared up through further legislation. He 
also recommends legislation to require the private employment agencies to make 
nonthly reports to the department. 


Indiana. 


In July, 1922, there were 16 licensed private employment agencies in Indiana 
Louisiana. 


In the eleventh report of the commissioner of labor and industrial statistics, 1921-22, 
it is recited that an investigation made during. the year disclosed that none of the 
private employment agencies outside of New Orleans had either a city or State license, 
and that nearly all the bonds filed by the licensed agencies in New Orleans were 
worthless. In the campaign to rectify these conditions which followed, five agents 
were prosecuted, two received jail sentences, and one-half of all existing agencies 
were put out of business. The report also states that the fees charged by the private 
employment agencies are “outrageously high.’’ 

In a letter written in July, 1922, the commissioner of labor reports that there are 
now 15 licensed agents and that he believes that there are no longer any unlicensed 
agencies. Headds: ‘‘ Paid agencies or private bureaus are a menace, and care nothing 
for the fitness of the applicant, and less for the responsibility of the employer. I 
consider them, as a whole, as being ‘out for the money,’ and their policies ‘a skin 
game, pure and simple.’ ”’ 

Massachiisetts. 


The department of labor and industries in December, 1920, ascertained that there 
were 238 licensed ‘‘intelligence offices,’’ of which number 131 were in Boston. In 
several instances fee-charging offices were found to be operating without a license. 
‘Except in Boston and several other municipalities the administration of the law 
relative to licensing intelligence offices appeared to be hardly more than prefunctory, 
and the license fee charged wasonly nominal. In only a very few instances had regu- 
lations governing the operation of licensed offices been adopted, and in some cities 
no effort was made by the licensing officials to determine whether any fee-charging 
offices were being operated without a license.”” The department recommends that 
more explicit regulations governing the operations of the intelligence offices should 
be incorporated into the statute regulating them, and that its enforcement be charged 
to some State department. 


Michigan. 


In July, 1922, there were 49 licensed employment agencies in the State, according 
to a letter received from the department of labor and industries. In this letter it is 
also stated that the peculiar requirement of the Michigan law, that personal and not 
surety bonds must be furnished by employment agents, has proven very valuable, 
because amy one can get a surety bond, but a man must have some standing in his 
community to be able to furnish a personal bond. 


Minnesoia. 


The industrial commission in a letter in July, 1922, reported that there are about 
90 private employment agencies in the State, all in Duluth, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul. In Minneapolis and St. Paul the local regulation of private employment agen- 
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cies apparently is confined principally to the issuing of licenses, but in Duly 









| ¢ 

ordinance is enforced setting maximum fees. “| 
At its annual convention held in July the Minnesota State Federation of Labor Th 
adopted resolutions condemning private employment agencies, and calling for more 97 lic 
drastic restrictions upon them. task. 
Montana. dista 
paid 
In the fourth biennial report of the department of labor and industry, 1919-20. ;}, to th 


following statement is made: 

‘Private employment offices conducted for profit are still a serious menace {oj}, 
working people of the State. Frauds perpetrated by dishonest employment «(\\-; 
show no decrease during the past two years. This department believes the |<; aa 
method to correct abuses of this character is to abolish all fee employment offi. ms 
conducted for profit.” ) relat 

In July, 1922, the chief of the division of labor, in a letter, stated: emp 

“The operation of the law is practically a dead letter. Its supervision is entristu; os 
to the county treasurers of the State. Their only interest in it is to obtain a licens — 
fee, and in a number of counties they have not even bothered to do this. This de. gu 
partment has recommended that supervision of the law be taken out of the hans 9; 
the county treasurers and vested in this department. 4 

“The principal abuse by private employment agencies is that of taking fees {rym of | 
applicants for jobs and sending thei out only to none them find that the jobs are Em: 
filled. Sometimes when there have been large construction jobs private enrploy ent — 
agencies have entered into deals with foremen to have one crew coming and one crew os 
going. So far as this office is aware, there has been little of this in the past few years.” age 
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The seventeenth biennial report of the secretary of labor, 1919-20, states that 
under the law passed in 1919 requiring private employment agencies to be licensed, 
five agencies in Omaha and two in Lincoln promptly took out licenses. Twenty- ona 
eight agencies in Omaha, however, refused to comply with the law, contending that ai 
it was unconstitutional. A suit was instituted against one of these agencies ani the = 
law was held by the district court to be in the main constitutional, but no peialt 


ety: aati! ah Late 


was imposed. Five other suits were then instituted, but the secretary of labor, under 
date of July 21, 1922, reports that “the juggling of the lawyers employed by these 
agencies has prevented prosecutions and tests in the courts.”’ 
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The labor commissioner, in a letter under date of July 20, 1922, states that © ihe 
abuses of private employment agencies in New Hampshire are not as great as in |arger 
industrial States.”’ 


New Jersey. tic 
The department of labor in its report for the fiscal year 1919-20, states that 88 licenses th 

were issued to private employment agencies for the year 1920. It is noted that dome- 

tic labor agencies have been decreasing, while the agencies for male help have |ve«1 

increasing. During this fiscal year four successful prosecutions were conducte! ior 

. the operation of private employment agencies without a license and two for the 
charging of registration fees. th 


New York. P 


oe - 
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The chief of the division of employment of the department of labor in a |«iter w 
written late in July, 1922, states that, because of the local licensing of private em) !\- 
ment agencies, even this department «Joes not know the number of such agencies in 0 
the State of New York. With reference to the operations of these agencies, it is stati: tl 

“We have received many complaints about private employment agencies. \\¢ F 
are told that in some cases they charge both the employer and the employee. \|+0 t 
the superintendents of some of the big buildings work with the employment agen 1s 
on a commission basis and it is impossible, in some cases, for a man to obtain em))!0\- 
ment until he has first seen the superintendent who in turn sends him to some part!'\'- 
lar agency. Some of these conipiaints are undoubtedly much exaggerated, and \\¢ 
do not follow them up unless they come in‘a very definite form.”’ 


| 
| 
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Oregon. 





The ninth biennial report of the bureau of labor, 1919-20, states that there were 
97 licensed agencies in 1920, and adds that “ the regulation of these offices is no small 
task.” Amendment of the law is urged to make it possible for applicants sent long 
distances to jobs which do not materialize, to recover not merely the fee they have 
paid and their transportation expenses, but also damages for their loss of time. A bill 
to this effect was introduced in the 1921 legislature, but was defeated. 







Pennsylvania. 






Very serious abuses were disclosed in the report upon private employment agencies 

in this State which was made by Dr. P. A. Speek to the commission on industrial 
relations in 1915. This investigator found that the misrepresentation of conditions of 
employment and the sending of applicants to nonexistent positions was an ‘“‘ everyday 
occurrence.’’ Applicants also were constantly being sent to “struck jobs” without 
being advised of this fact. One agent in Philadelphia was proven to have sent 25 
girls to immoral resorts. 
More recent reports indicate that these conditions have materially improved since 
the passage of the law regulating private employment agencies in 1915. The number 
of licensed agencies, however, has not decreased. The reports of the Bureau of 
Employment of the Department of Labor and Industries show that there were 238 
licensed private employment agents in the fiscal year 1918-19, 277 in 1919-20, and 
978 in the calendar year 1921. The total number of placements made by the licensed 
agencies in 1918-19 were 89,638; in 1919-20, 160,162; and in 1921, 85,375. In this 
last year the placements made by the 10 free employment offices conducted by the 
State totaled 71,443. 

Close supervision is exercised over the private employment agencies. Not only 
is every complaint run down, but all questionable advertisements for help in news- 
papers are investigated to prevent operations by unlicensed agents. All complaints 
against licensed agents are also carefully investigated. In 1921 there were 476 such 
complaints, of which 385 were found to be warranted. In these cases $1,742.75 fees 
paid were directed to be refunded. No less than 12 licenses were revoked in this 
year and 5 prosecutions instituted. 






















South Dakota. 


The industrial commissioner reported in July, 1922, there were four private employ- 
ment agencies in South Dakota, of which two had been started only recently. No 
‘complaints have been made against any of these agencies. 














Tennessee. 






In its report for the year 1921 the bureau of workshop and factory inspection states: 

“The employment agency law is a rather stringent measure, and under its opera- 
tion several establishments in the larger cities have been put out of business. Asa 
result, there are not many employment agencies in this State at the present time, but 
those that are operating are complying with the law.’’ 









Teras. 










In its biennial report for the years 1919 and 1920 the bureau of labor statistics states 
that the regulation of private employment agencies is the most difficult task it has to 
perform. During the boom period, to which this report applies, crooked “ man catch- 
ers” illegally engaged in the private employment agency business were guilty of 
wholesale abuses. 

“It isa common practice with agents to sell a farmer a bunch of Mexican laborers 
one day, and secretly send their agent—usually a smooth-talking Mexican—and steal 
them away the next, when they are again sold to some other employer, etc. The 
law governing private employment agencies is so vague and indefinite that it is prac- 
tically im Pie to secure sufficient evidence to convict.”’ 

In July, 1922, the bureau reported 55 licensed agencies in the State. 


Utah. 
_ Nineteen licensed private employment agencies were reported to be in operation 


in July, 1922. The industrial commission further reports that there are but few com- 
plaints against these agencies. 
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Wisconsin. 


The } sapere stringent law regulating private employment ae was passed jy 
1913 after an investigation by the industrial commission, which disclosed 9))),,, 
similar to those noted in other States. Since 1913 the number of private emp | yey, 
agencies has been steadily decreasing. In 1913-14 there were 39 licensed 
but only 15 in August, 1922. Of this latter number, 2 are common labor agen «ics jp, 
men, | a clerical agency, 4 nurses’ agencies, 3 teachers’ agencies, and 5 domes, 
agencies. The total placements made by these agencies in the last fiscal yoy yy», 
only 10 per cent of the number of placements made by the public employmen: o{\j,,. 
This decrease in the number of private employment agencies is accounted! {); ; 
part by the revocation of licenses for violations of law by employment agent. P;j,. 
cipally, however, this is a consequence of the provision of the Wisconsin |.w {\,,; 
no private employment agent may be licensed until the industrial commission ji, 
satisfied itself that existing private and public agencies do not adequately inex th 
needs of the community. Under this law it has been the policy of the industria] eo». 
mission to relicense existing agencies which have a clean record, but to sul)ject 3) 
new applications rigidly to the test of necessity. The result has been that tno: 
iy tim for new licenses have dropped their applications as soon as they under}, 
the burden of proof upon them, while nearly all others have been rejected af 
public Hearings in which they failed to establish the need for a new agency. 
Considerable trouble is reported to have been encountered with unlicensed ven), 
particularly during the boom period of the war and the two years following the armi:. 
tice. As in other States, advertisements were inserted in newspapers by age is oper 


Der 


Yment 


reNCies 


ating usually from hotels who stayed in town but a short time. When questioned, 
these agents claimed to be representatives of a single employer, and conse juently 
not ‘‘employment agents” within the meaning of the Wisconsin law. After they hal 


left, however, it was found that they in fact represented more than one emploviy. 
Another class of unlicensed agents who have given much trouble are the lodviny 
houses for casual Jaborers. In 1918 it was found that the “‘man catchers” of ceriain 
large corporations regularly got a crew of men at these lodging houses in the momin 
and returned them in the evening. Some of these corporations even paid these meu 
by brass checks, for which the lodging house keeper gave them drinks, food, aud 
lodging. Other employers were not allowed to solicit help in these lodging house, 
A third class of unlicensed agencies that have given trouble are the detectiv 
agencies doing so-called ‘‘industrial work.’’ One of the everyday activities of the» 
pgmncies appears to be the recruiting of strike breakers for employers, to whom tl: 
supply “inside operatives” and ‘‘strike guards.’’ A suit is pending against one 
of these agencies charging it with operating an employment agency without a licen». 
To this suit a demurrer has been filed, on the theory that the corporation is |icensed 
as a detective agency and that the recruiting of strike breakers is an essentia! part oi 
the private detective agency business. 


Wyoming. 
The commissioner of labor and statistics in a letter dated July 20, 1922, states that 
prior to the enactmens of the penne employment agency law of 1919, ‘we hada 
great deal of trouble, principally caused by agents sending out employees (0 work 


that did not exist or was completed before they got there.’’ As a result of this levisla- 
tion the number of private employment agencies has been reduced to five. 


Court Decisions on Regulation of Private Employment Agencies. 


(1) It is well-settled law that private employment agencies <eal- 
ing in common or immigrant labor may be regulated vs the police 
power of the State. The leading case upon this proposition is |razee 
v. Michigan (241 U. S. 340, 36 Sup. Ct. Rep. 561 (1916)). In thi 
case the United States Supreme Court held that a statute of Mic/izar 
which regulates private employment agencies did not violate th 
fourteent caamidnek after the Supreme Court of Michigan 
People v. Brazee (183 Mich. 259, 149 N. W. 1053 (1914)) had held 
that this act did not violate the State constitution. “The gener! 
nature of the business is such that, unless regulated,” sai! tle 
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Supreme Court, “many persons may be exposed to misfortunes 
against Which the legislature can not properly protect them.” 

Other cases holding that private employment agencies may be 
regulated are Moore v. Minneapolis (43 Minn. 418, 45 N. W. 719 
(1890)), Price v. People (193 Hil. 114, 61 N. E. 844 (1901)), People 
ox rel Armstrong v. Warden (183 N. Y. 223, 76 N. BE. 11), and Raabe 
». State (7 Ohio App. Rept. 119). 

In holding “ private employment agencies” to be subject to regu- 
lation, the courts have construed this term to apply to persons who 
regularly engage in this business. In the decisions of the supreme 
courts of several of the Southern States it has been held that a 
person Who only incidentally acts as the agent of another in hiring 
labor or spreading information about opportunities for work is not 
an emaployment or “emigrant” agent, ms a the meaning of statutes 
reguiating the business of such agents. (Chambers v. State, 97 S. E. 
974 (1918); Wilhams v. Fears, 110 Ga. 584, 35 S. E. 699; Varner v. 
State, 110 Ga. 596; Braxton v. City of Selma, 79 So. 150 (1918); 
Joseph v. Randolph, 71 Ala. 506.) 

(2) The validity of laws regulating private employment agencies en- 
caved in the placement of clerical or technical employees is still some- 
what doubtful, because this question has come before a court of final 
jurisdiction in only one case. This was the case of Wilson v. City 
and County of Denver (178 Pac. 17 (1919)). _ In this case the Supreme 
Court of Colorado held unconstitutional a local ordimance which 
limited the fees which private employment agencies might charge to 
5 per cent, for males, and 3 per cent, for females, of the first month’s 
“wages and board.’ The court in this case held not only that the 
reference to “‘ wages and board” clearly showed that the ordinance 
was not intended to apply to clerical and technical employees, who 
are paid salaries and not “wages and board,” but also that the regu- 
lation of clerical and technical agencies is not justified under the police 
power of the State; because the intelligent and well-paid employees 
with whom they deal are in no need of protection. 

The eases cited under (1) above, however, suggest that the view of 
the Colorade Supreme Court that clerical and technical agencies 
may not be regulated is quite likely to be rejected in other States. 
In none of ‘these cases is any distinction made between common and 
immigrant labor and clerical and technical employees. The language 
of the United States Supreme Court in the Brazee case seems to be 
broad eneugh to sustain the regulation by the public of clerical and 
technical agencies, as well as of common labor agencies. In the 
Colorado case it was assumed that the better pay and higher intelli- 
gence of clerical and technical employees adequately protects them 
against all possibility of exploitation m dealing with private employ- 
ment agencies. If this assumption is shown to be wrong, there is 
little doubt that the courts will sustain the regulation of clerical and 
technical agencies as they have of common labor agencies. 

(3) It is settled law that a State or a municipality, or both, may 
require employment agencies to pay a substantial license fee before 
engaging in this business. All of the cases cited under (1) above 
support this proposition. Even more directly in point is Williams v 
Fears (179 U. S. 270, 21 Sup. Ct. 128 (1900)), in which the United 
States Supreme Court sustained a statute of Georgia which required 
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“emigrant agents’ to pay a tax of $500 annually in each county j, 
which ane operated. An even larger license fee—$2,000—has Jyo«) 
sustained by the Supreme Court of South Carolina in State v. \ apie, 
(63 So. Car. 60, 41 S. E. 13), and in State v. Reeves (99 S. E. 841). 

(4) Reasonable regulations to atte unfair practices by privai. 
employment agents toward applicants for work are undoulted|y 
valid. This has been settled by the decision of the United Stat 
Supreme Court in the Brazee case. The appellant in that case had 
been convicted of a violation of the provision in the Michigay |, 
that a private employment agent may not send an applicant for work 
to any job for which he does not have an order. The court heli: th,; 
this was a legitimate regulation. 

(5) It is still uncertain whether States may regulate the feos 
which private employment agents may charge for their services 
The Supreme Court of California, in In re Dickey (144 Calif. 234, 77 
Pac. 924 (1904)), held unconstitutional a law which limited the foe. 
which private employment agents may charge to not more than 1( 
per cent of the first month’s salary, or to not more than 10 per cent 
of the amount earned, if this is less than the first month’s s:lary 
Since this comparatively early decision no court of final jurisdictioy 
has passed upon the validity of laws limiting the fees of private 
employment agencies. The Michigan statute involved in the [razec 
case did, indeed, have a section limiting the fees which might he 
charged; but while the Michigan Supreme Court sustained this act 
in its entirety, it did not specifically discuss this section. The 
United States Supreme Court in sustaining the conviction of [razee 
pointed out that the prosecution was not based upon the fee section, 
and it, consequently, held it to be unnecessary to consider the validity 
of this section. | 

(6) States may not prohibit private employment agencies alio- 

ether. This was settled under the 5 to 4 decision of the United 
tates Supreme Court in the case of Adams v. Tanner (37 Sup. (+. 
Rep. 662 (1917)). In this case an initiative measure of the State of 
Washington was held invalid, which provided that no private ei- 
ployment agency might be bontie. tok which made any charge to 
applicants for work. The court took the position that the privat 


employment agency business is a legitimate one and that, conse- 
quently, legislation may not be enacted which makes it illegal to 
engage in this business. The court’s position appears most clearly 
in the following paragraph from its decision: “ Because abuses may. 
and probably do, grow up in connection with this business, is ade uate 


reason for hedging it about by “pear regulations. But this is no! 
ae to justify destruction of one’s right to follow a distinctly 
useful calling in an upright way.” 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 












Resolutions of Annual Convention of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. ! 











meeting of the Canadian Manvfacturers’ Association, at 

St. Andrews, New Brunswick, June 20 to 23, 1922, was one 
urging that the Government “intensify its efforts to increase desir- 
able and necessary immigration, especially from other countries of 
the British Empire.” Resolutions were also passed instructing the 
association’s education committee to study the possibilities of 
extending industrial research through the organization’s trade 
sections or in individual plants; poy recording the association’s 
opinion ‘that workmen’s compensation boards a Bice be judicial in 
charactet””s that if this principle is not observed, equal representation 
should be accorded those paying and those receiving compensation; 
that no legislation except that concerning the administration of the 
acts should be initiated by the compensation boards, and that 
employees should make some contribution to the total cost for the 
purpose of stimulating their interest in the economical administration 
of hs funds. 

The need of giving prompt and careful attention to the question 
of the probable growing shortage of skilled men was emphasized by 
the committee, which also ‘edared that ‘“‘the only solution of the 
so-called problem of industrial relations is the development of the 
spirit of mutual good will and cooperation instead of one of an- 
tagonism, ” 

While the committee expressed its thorough approval of the prin- 
ciple of “freedom of employment,” irrespective of church or union 
affiliation, ‘‘it feels that the common interests of employers and em- 
ployed would be greatly furthered if some form of cooperative work- 
ing, adapted as might be applicable thereto, were introduced in the 
particular units of industry.” 

The closing section of the report reads as follows: 

A considerable increase in the development of works councils and shop committees 
which are, of course, forms of cooperative working, has been noticeable during the 
past year, particularly in the United States, but also, to a lesser degree, in Canada. 
Your committee watched with interest what would happen to these works councils 
when it became necessary for wage reductions to be put into effect. As a matter of 
fact, in the majority of cases, in the United States particularly, those industries which 
had developed a works council were able to make wage reductions with less trouble 
and bitterness than industries which had no works councils. Your committee feels 
that the development of works councils is in accord with the policy of the employers 
of Canada as laid down at the National Industrial Conference in September, 1919, to 
the effect that dealings between employers and employees should be within the 
particular plant or unit of industry. 





A “incet the resolutions adopted at the fifty-first annual general 







































' Industrial Canada, Toronto, July, 1922, pp. 131, 132, and 156, 157. 
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Labor Conditions in Spain in 1921. 


CCORDING to a consular report from Barcelona, Spain, unde 
date of July 15, 1922, there was a decided improvement jy 
labor conditions in Spain during 1921 in spite of increacy 

unemployment due to the industrial depression and the maint era). 
of high prices for the necessaries of life, which prevented any marke, 
reduction in wages. This improvement was especially marked jy 
Catalonia, the industrial region of the country. Although sin) 
strikes occurred from time to time, particularly during the ear|y ),); 
of the year, usually on account of demands for higher waves, th, 
general labor situation in Catalonia in 1921 may be said to have bec, 

ulet and unmarked by serious strikes or disturbances. Becs iso of 
the business depression many textile establishments were coijelle/ 
to adopt a three-day week schedule, which the employees w '|\invly 
accepted, as otherwise many factories would have been forced ) 
close down altogether. The peak of unemployment was reach th 
latter part of March, when about 60,000 textile workers were throw 
out of employment, over 300 factories being shut down. 

Strikes of some importance occurred in the Asturias mines and 
also among metallurgical plants in Bilbao, and there was a conside. 
able increase in foreed unemployment in these regions during jart o{ 
the year, but on the whole labor conditions throughout the country 
were generally improved as compared with 1920. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 















Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 






by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on August 
15,1921, and on July 15 and August 15, 1922, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price of 
onions per pound was 5.3 cents on August 15, 1921; 7 cents on July 
15, 1922; and 5.9 cents on August 15, 1922. These figures show an 
increase Of 11 per cent in the year but a decrease of 16 per cent in 
the month. 

The cost of the vafious articles of food,’ combined, showed a 
decrease of 10 per cent in August, 1922, as compared with August, 
1921, and a decrease of 2 per cent in August, 1922, as compared with 
July, 1922. 


T > following tables are based on figures which have been received 














Taste 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1922, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1921. 





| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 












Per cent of increase 
| , ; (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on— . 
Average retail price (—) Aug. 15, 1922, 


compared with— 







Article. Unit. 






































Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1921. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
| 
Cents. Cents. | Cents 

Sidlain atOGNS 25. dc ccnmpavoenada « cape os | Pewund...s6s-- 40.0 | 39. 2 39.0 —3 —1 
ne hoo c cc ccscccece he Oe egal 35.6 | 34.2 | 34.1 —4 —0.3 
i MYT TER NENT NTT ei BEL aid 29.1 | 28.5 | 28.2 =f aff 
fe aa ee DO centawne 4 “| 20.8 | 20. 3 20. 0 —4 —1l 
a ak a RS a ae Be 8 eFed wet sh | 13.5 2.8 12.6 | —7 —2 
PE GR iealedinc cnpbie'sd de - « tgenaless 3 a 38. 0 | 34.4 | 35.1 } —§8 +3 
ne eo sdeceod «ewes: Aap aety 43.7 | 40.6 40.6 | —7 0 
Ne nc ch wa cecwwnclowseni do.. 7 52.9 | 52.3 50. 8 —4 —3 
RE Me anc cwenssvaheesin'a ' “eae 34.3 | 37.4 36.1 L5 —3 
En DME hebewececesecocasspeeeed ra 8.9 | 35. 7 | 34.9 | —16 -2 
Salmon, canned, red....... We EOL can. < ee. 36.0 | 331 i 31.8 | 12 | 
fo TTS | Quart......... 14.3 12. 8 | 12. 9 | —10 +1 
Milk, CEN binedcenscewess ss | 15-16-02. can. . 13. 5 10.9 | 10.8 — 20 l 
Butter SR ce isenasioceres . ee 51.2 45, 7 44.2 | —14 2 
OlCOMATPAFIMO. 5.0 ccccccccscsccescelecees BB.2.60 400 29. 8 27.5 | 27.6 = +0. 4 
Nett MAMIE ies 5 ccc ccccc ccc cccese ey Ss acpi 27.8 26.6 | 26.6 | —4 0 
Ee OP i aia eae . ae a 32.6 31.5 31. 8 | —2 | +1 
a i ~~ ee ‘an Re aig 18.1 2 | 17.2 | —5 | 0 
age. SECRETS NaS ee 21.1 22.7 22.9 | +9 +1 
Eggs, strictly fresh................-. | Dozen...... ens 47.6 36.0 | 37.1 | —22 +3 








£ 


, 'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
irom each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
inthe MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 

Ae The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
‘tom January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
coffee,and tea. The remainder ofthe 43 articles shownin Tables | and 2 have been included in the weighted 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JULY 1 


PER Ckyy 























7 5, 1922, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1921—Concluded. F 
Per cent of i Crease 
Aw ; j _ (+ ) OI decres . 
Average retail price on Ee Ree i ase 
ae J 4h. 1 100 
Article. Unit. compared with 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, July): 
1921. 1922. | 1922. 1921. 1999.’ 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Pen wes cesses + asdapusssceccuse Pound ........ 9.7 8.8 8.7 —16 ad 
SEE Ls aly aulichn dn chaste nlvkiss Gul edkstcolae a @o...... 5.7 5.2 5.1 —11 _9 
Ic bids dc sa. citccceocecetschuethtonen 60..-0> 4.5 3.9 3.9 —13 
pS EEE eee ee eet BOkis- 00 10.0 8.7 8.7 —13 ( 
SR tne divin a4 ¥b 2 144sicesy thet 8-0z. package. 12.2 9.9 9.8 —20 | 
Cream of Wheat..................... 28-02.  ecomand 29. 8 25.8 25.7 —14 ~0.4 
NS lbs due Shea odd><ampaiie twits Pound........ 20. 7 20.0 20. 0 —3 0 
ek nk ee | ae 8.8 9.6 9.6 9 0 
IPE © OY ae I 3 505 3 7.9 11,1 11.3 +43 | 
a. ink dw'dwiadas «dani chk 3. .cpelooden G0.4<-i- 4.2 3.6 2.6 —38 ® 
Nit Ke Go Ri lS Sagas Peis a apg! do.... 5.3 7.0 5.9 +11 6 
ERE TS ee TS Se Cae ae es SE do.. 6.1 4.6 3.9 —36 
I «oath. ¥s chest ban cnt ons No. 2 can...... 14.2 13.3 13. 4 —6 1] 
CO cle e vc dock bonsesccastccksteet do.. 16.0 15, 4 15.4 -4 0 
Ss | in inn ceneatdhessvebegee do.. 17.6 17.8 17.6 0 
‘Tomatoes, canned...................]..-.. do.. 12.0 13.8 13.6 +13 
Sugar, granulated ................... Pound........ 7.5 7.6 8.1 +8 
pain 56 A SA EIESE SO aS: do.. 69.2 68.0 68.2 =1 0.3 
GSS bus davb5ede. boos tas ic cuascedheted do... 35.6 36. 2 36. 2 +2 0 
NS in KE EK aKw'G0 Kiniee odd kame > ote Kubetl do... 18.8 20. 8 20. 8 +11 
Cea sin tWobnG «8 bua toweoes es eed kOe 30. 2 24.0 23.5 —22 = 
io citing tds aos ataeresinwniayndas Dozen. 38. 6 35. 8 34.3 —11 = 
Dp ansson die de hacesPes + csewe Sloabes ade ee Sy: 53.5 63. 2 64.7 21 
All articles combined... ............2).2...........0-- ebay Swe: Otien —10 a 











1 See note 2, p. 25. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specilied 
food articles on August 15, 1913 and 1914, and on August 15 of each 
year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes in 
August of each of these specified years compared with August, 1{)13. 
For example, the price of strictly fresh eggs per dozen was 33 cents in 
August, 1913; 33.2 cents in August, 1914; 46.1 cents in August, |()17: 
53.6 cents in August, 1918; 60.2 cents in August, 1919; 63.6 cents in 
August, 1920; 47.6 cents in August, 1921; and 37.1 cents in August, 
1922. As compared with the average price in August, 1913, these 
figures show the following percentage increases: 1 per cent in August, 
1914; 40 per cent in August, 1917; 62 per cent in August, 191s; 82 
per cent in August, 1919; 93 per cent in August, 1920; 44 per cent in 
August, 1921; and 12 per cent in 1922. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an in- 
rease of 87 per cent in August, 1922, as compared with August, 1913. 
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mgLe 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
REASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH AUGUST 15, 1913. 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.} 






































































































' All 















2 15-16-ounce can. 


3 8-ounce package. 
4 28-ounce package. 








Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price Aug. 15— (—) Aug. 15 of each specified year 
article Unit. compared with Aug. 15, 1913, 
| i 
1913|19141 1917 1918 | 1919 1920 |1921 1922) 1914 | 1917/| 1918/1919 1920 1921 1922 
SE Bie HE en ads ED ad a GE | | 
crs| crs Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. cts.| crs Cts. 
sirloin steak... +. Pound |26, 4,27. 9| 32.9) 41.5} 42.1) 47.240.039.0) +6 | +25) +57 +50 +79 +52 448 
Round steak...... -do...|23, 2.25. 1] 30.8) 39.6] 39.5] 43.635. 6/34. 1) +8 | +33] +71 +70 +88) +53/447 
Rib roast.......-- |. ..do...|20. 2,21. 4| 25.6, 32.6] 32. 4] 34. 9/29. 128.2) +6 | +27| +61! +60 +73) +44, 440 
Chuck roast....... ..-d0.../16. 5/17. 5) 21. 7! 28.3) 26. 6] 27. 4/20. 8/20. 0) +6 +32) +72 +61) +66) +26 +21 
ety baal... ate |. ..do...|12. 2/13. 0] 16.2) 21. 7/ 19. 3] 18. 5|13. 512.6] +7 | +33] +78} +58) +52] +11] +3 
Pork chops... mii cthae eS 21. 925. 1 34. 5 42, 2 46.9 45. 9/38. 0 35. ] + 15 +58 +93 +1] 14 a l 10 +74 +60 
all. -- naka do... 28. 3)28. 8| 43.1 54.0) 57. 7| 54. 9/43. 740.6] +2 | +52] +91/+104 494) +54 443 
WaM......scvessbeloee do... 28, 4/29. 1] 39.4) 48. 5) 56. 9) 60. 0.52. 9/50. 8} +2 +39) +71|/+100 +111) +86 +79 
Lamb, leg Of......|+ do...|18. 9.20.6) 29.7) 36.9) 36.4) 39. 7:34. 3/36. 1) +9 | +57] +95) +93/+110) +81)/+91 
Sens....---saeuaetees do...|21. 522. 1| 27.9) 38.6) 41.8) 45. 0:38. 9134.9 +3 | +30] +80] +94 +109) +81|+62 
Salmon, canned, |...do...|..../....|! 27.1!! 30.2!! 32.3/1 38.8196, O31, 8|......]...:.|....-[..2.0|-00e. | ere pose 
red. | 
Milk, fresh. ....... Quart.) 8.8 8.9 11.4) 13.6) 15. 5 17.0)14. 312.9) +1 +30) +-55 +76 +93) +63 +47 
Milk, evaporated. . ER SR Agee ee Soedain ee Ss SR eS ee ee eee FES Se 
Dalier.....ccamien | Pound /|35. 436.1 47.6) 53.9) 64.1) 67. 0151. 2:44. 2) 2 | +34) +52 +81) +89 +45'+25 
Oleomargarine....|...d0...|....|....|..--- ee 42. 5) 42. 1/20. 8/27. 6)... foc celecccclees-e SESE. IRSA h% 
Nut margarine....|...do... oath Ma Ops ee 35. 8} 36. 0/27. 8/26. 6)....../....-|..---]..--- Sey SARS eo 
Chaet0.. .ossesnens |. ..d0...|22. 0/22. 8) 32.8) 34.6] 43. 5) 40. 532. 6/31.8) +4 | +49) +57] +98] +84) +48 +45 
Let ....cocasiene |---0...|16, 1/15, 6) 27,7) 33.1) 42.0) 27.918.1/17. 2} —3 | +72) +106)+161) +73) +12) +7 
(rise0......-c0+-ee ard ah, a A ee 40. 5} $4. 5:21. 1/22.9)......]..... ht, sme T ge lB in 
Eggs, strictly fresh | Dozen . |33. 0:33. 2, 46.1, 53. 6) 60, 2) 63. 6)47.6)37.1) +1 | +40) +62) +82) +93) +44 +12 
Bene.....ccccatnah | Pound | 5.6) 6.3, 10.2) 9.9) 10.1) 11.9) 9.7/ 87/413 | +82) +77) +80\+ 113) +73 +55 
eee |..-do...] 3.3) 3.5) 7.6, 6.8) 7.4) 8.4) 5.7) 5.1) +6 [+ 130)+106)+ 124) + 155) +73 +55 
Corn meal......... |.--do.../ 3.0) 3.1, 6.6, 6.8) 6.6) 6.9) 4.5) 3.9) +3 |+120)+127|+ 120 +130) +50 +30 
Tm i ae aed i aa Pe has kk. Lg Oe Stel See ae RR ies pee 
Corn flakes........ | SS ee ee oe ieees 14.0) 14. 6)12. 2} 9.8)......|..-..]..-.-|...-- J FRGEY Se 
Cream of Wheat...; (4) See, Fs &  ' | Ree ees ee ee PRR OR ES 
Macaroni........-- | Pound |... <}...-|.....|..... 19. 3} 21. 7/20. 7/20. 0)......|..-..|.....|-.... ts eens shahe 
BibD ... «idibenabied j.--do...| 87) 88, 10-6) 13-4) 15.5) 18.3) 8.8) 9.6 +1 | +22) +54) +78 + 11g +i +i0 
Beans, navy... ...|...d0...]....|.... 19,2} 17.1) 12.3) 11.7] 7.9)11.3)......].....].....]..... Lies Bik idinb 
Potatoes oo issu & ted do...) 1.91.9 3.5) 3.9) 5.0 5.0°42)26 0 + 84/+ 105 +163) + 163 +121 +37 
OnkONS, .ciegce> Sea oe I...) 46) 5.5) 7.8) 5.6) 5.3) 5.9)...... en aay ee ome aa 
Cabbage..........!. pe Ore OK BE | cuit 5.3) 4.4) 6.1) 3.9)...... EE ee? aes a SY 
Beans, baked.....| (5)  |....|.-.-)e--00 mr 17.1) 16. 8/14. 2/13. 4)...... Sn RS CRE REE PORES TPs 
Corn, canned......) (8) |..../......0.. lew eee} 19.1) 18.816.0)15.4)...... | ORs RY RRS ionet aipeR Noor 
Peas, canned...... i) Re Steg Pee ae. 19.1) 19.417. 6)17.6)...... RS TST EP ae ys ® é 
Tomatoes,canned.; (5 ee ee 15, 9) 15, 2:12. 0/13. 6)... .. ae aes See aS ET eee 
Sugar, granulated .| Pound 5. 6} 7.9 10.0} 9.3] 11.1) 22.9) 7. 5| 8.1;+41 | +79] +66) +98/+309| +34/+45 
aK 2 - --d0...|54. 4/54. 7) 60, 2) 65. 8) 70.7) 74. 4:69. 268.2) +1 | +11) +21) +30) +37) +27/4+25 
ONES .conngnscamnahad -d0...|29, 8/29, 7 30. 5) 30. 1) 47. 8) 48, 4:35. 6,36. 2} —0.3) +2) +1) +60| +62) +19 +21 
PIUNC3-0....-+00e. ~+-0...|....|.---| 16.2} 17. i] 27.4) 28. 3/18. 8/20. 8}......]..... ext oe leoxeslen=es |-o0e 
Raisins... .ccccceles le RS | 14,8) 15.3) 18.0) 28. 9 30. 2/23. 5]....../..... jaeree[eeeee|eeeee -eeeeleeee 
Bananas,......... ke ee Sn oD os cals os ockes paslecces|socncleags 
Oranges........... a OR BES: OM RD 53.7 65, 9 53. 5164. 7)......|..... SS Ee IRE SPR c- 
ke RE RS ee oe Pe oe +6 | +47) +70) +90 4105, +53 +37 
bined.¢ | 


5 No. 2 can. 
6 See note 2, p. 25. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food® as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles 
that could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in 
August, 1922. 











Of these articles have 


11218°—22 


* Although = ery © comma of 43 food articles have been secured 
n secured each month since 1913. 


since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND \ fOUN 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN AUGUST, jg). Nt 
















































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. | Po: , hops | 
| as 3. { 
| | | a 1Q°? 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- rane: 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age.| Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| ay, ha Apr 
retail | for $1.' retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| re; for $1 el: 
price. price. | price. | price. price. | pri =a rela 
— | | by ¢ 
Per Ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per 1. Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. |p, Lhe eacl 
ee ae ee $0.254 | 3.9 $0,223 4.5 '$0.198| 5.1 /$0.160| 6.3 $0121} 8&3 $0. wy foul 
i itiidiponees -259} 3.9) .2386) 42) .204) 49)| .167| 60} 1.12%) 7.9 .? i 
eR: SE: 257| 3.9 .230) 43) .201) 5.0) .161) 62) .121/ 8.3 f(y ae rib 
“Oia 273} 3.7) .205) 42} 212) 47) .171) 5.8) 1128] 7.8 “" 
RUE: .315| 3.2! .200) 234/| .200| 40] .200| 48/] .157|) 6.4/ . mo: 
Senedecs<s3 389! 26 .369° 27) .307/ 3.3| .266/ 3.8/ .26/ 49) (35 ¥: mol 
iia smedes == +> 417; 24 .389, 26/ .325) 3.2) 270) 3.7) .202/) 5.0) «4 > 
ire Wowie. J 437) 23 39) 25) .382/ 3.0) .262) 3.8) .183| 5.5) (423; of MB yea 
is. dikes. 388} 26 .844 29) .201) 34) 212) 47) 1143] 7.0) i319) 34 a 
Wwe: Augusi..| 1390) 26 36) 29) 2m) 35} 20) BO! 1m) 79 oo oy “" 
! 1 ' ' 
‘ Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. | Butter, cha 
d ) + a Jar 
Per lb., Lbs. | Per lb; Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. Per dz.) Dozs. | Per I Lh the 
Bebe asadsa..<5 $0.270 | 3.7 |$0.269 | 3.7 [80.158] 6.3 80.213 | 4.7 80.345) 2.9 g0.55; “2g 1s 
epee .275| 3.6] .273| 37] .156] 64] .218| 46) .353) 28] 3602 2 ust 
Pe rey | 269; 3.7) .261 3.8] .18} 6.8] .208| 48) .341 2.9 | 9 bet 
SMes+dencses 287| 3.5| .2041 3.4] .175] 5.7] .2386| 42] .375| 27) 1, 95 ; 
RN's animes ok 410 2.4] .382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | .286 25| .481; 2.1/ .487 2 | Ing 
I. ode cones 529| 1.9] .479} 21] .383| 3.0] .377' 27] .569) 1.8) 1577) [7 9 
Bs sucdoccp 554] 1.8] .534} 1.9) .360) 27] .411| 24] 1628) 1.6] 1678 13 - 
ons Se 523 1.9 . 555 1.8 . 295 3.4 - 447 2. 2 - 681 | 1.5 7 1.4 Corl 
doen -.| .427| 23] .488) 20] .490) 5.6] .397/ 2.5] .509) 20) .517 Lg 
1922: August...) .496 | 2.5) .508,) 20) .172; 5.8] .349) 29) .371) 27) .442 23 \p- 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. | Rice. the 
— —— | — tre 
Per lb., Lbs. | Per gt.) Qts. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb. Lis. ak 
a 90.221 4.5 |$0.089 11.2 [g0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3} $030! 33.3 |$0.087 11.5 t} 
BIN. -asigpans=s 229; 44] .080) IL2} .063) 15.9] .034] 29.4) .032) 31.3) .Oss) 114 un 
page .233) 43] .088/ 11.4] .070} 14.3] . 042] 23.8] .033/ 30.3] .~1 11.0 do 
Pe iccndivacss -258| 39] .001|) 11.0] .073| 13.7] O44 | 22.7] .034) 29.4) .01 11.0 : 
isk cds 2s 332; 30] .112) 90] 1092! 10.9] .070| 143] 1058] 17.2] cis) 96 Th 
RE: -359; 2.8] .139) 7.2] .098}| 10.2] 067| 149] .068/) 147] .1% = 78 : 
SR tctsennss 426; 23] .155) 65] .100} 10.0] .072} 13.9] .064] 15.6 6.6 pe 
i neialccnnsd 416, 24] .167) 60} .115|. 87] O81) 123] .065] 15.4 74 7 on 
SSS 340) 2.9] .146) 68] .099] 10.1} +.058} 17.2} .045] 22.2) .19 0.5 
1922: August. 318) 3.1 129 7.8} .087 | 11.5}| .051 | 19.6] .039] 25.6 096 4 — 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. for 
4 
s ee by 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.\ Lbs, | Per b.| Lbs. | Per Ib.| Lbs. by 
ates. 22:3) $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0.298| 3.4 /g0.544 | 1.8 Jur 
NR 3 ohaas cnws 018 | 55.6} .059} 16.9] .207| 3.4] .546/ 1.8 
lint ce dunace’ 015 | 66.7] .066] 15.2] .300| 3.3] .545] 18 
BR nivedec cued 027 | 37.0| .080] 125] .200; 3.3] .5a0| 18 
Ep scndseseod .043 | 23.3] .093| 108] .302] 3.3] .582] 17 
Sniinsieonenrs -032 | 31.3] .097} 103] .305| 3.3} .648/ 15 
Tnscesseieens 038} 26.3] .113} 8&8} .483| 23] .701} 14 
SE vinnns mbes -063 | 15.9] .194| 5.2] .470| 21] .733]) 14 
SR ls dais seas .031 | 32.3} .080| 12.5] .363; 28] .697] 1.4 
1922: August...} .026] 38.5] .081] 123] 362; 28] .682| L5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 29 
Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the Unitea States. 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles, by years from 1907 to 
i921, and by months for 1921, and for January, February, March, 
April, May, June, July, and August, 1922.5 These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed 
y or the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of 
rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a 
drop of 11 pomts but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Montruty Lasor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 31 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down im August, 1922, to approximately where it was in March, 1917. 
The chart has been shown on the logarithmic seale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





* See note 2, p. 25. 
‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

° For a diseussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REvViEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘* The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 


June, 1917, 24 pp. ad 
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32 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail Prices of Food in 5} | 
AYERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities {,) 


August 15, 1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown for {))o ' 
not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 



















































































TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICI V9 ( 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail de..).. r 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, . | 
| 
icle. Unit. |} Aug. 15— Aug. 15 Aug. 15—! 
oot - u6 July Aug. sei eat July|Aug. = July 
—_—-— 6, |—,— 15, 15. | 15, 
1913| 1921 |!922-)2922 1 1943 | 1993 |1922-/1922.! 1915 1921 |19?2 
|} Sse Soe (ee San wee OR _ 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts 
Sirloin steak............ | Pound...... 25.0) 35.4; 35.8) 35.9) 24.3) 39.8) 38.6) 37.8) 28.1) 38.6) 35.5 : 
Round steak...........- Caen do.......| 21.5) 33.4) 32.5) 31.9) 23.0) 36.2) 34.7) 35.0) 22.5) 35.0) 30.7 41.0 
Rib roast................ 222 do.222222} 90.4] 27.3] 27.5) 27.2 19. 3 29.6| 29.4] 29.4) 20.6] 28.5] 25.9 25.) | 
Chuck Senet cots... ... 22. eee do.......| 15.5, 20.3) 19.5) 19.5) 16.0) 21.1) 19.3) 19.3) 16.8) 22.3) 19.4 
Pinte beel,.......... 0.2.24. Smead do.......| 9.4) 13.6} 13.0) 14.3) 12.6) 13.2) 12.4) 11.6) 10.5) 13.7] 12.) | I. 
} 
Pork chops...........--.|.-.-» do.......| 23.5| 36.6] 33.2] 33.4] 19.3] 37.8] 36.7] 37.1] 20.0 33.4) 31.0 
a, ee eee do.......} 32.0; 42.8) 39.8) 39.7) 26.3) 37.4) 35.4) 36.8) 35.0) 48.4) 41.9 12.5 
gael Sa for do.......| 31.0) 54.1} 50.6) 49.7| 34.5] 57.7} 57.1) 55.7] 31.3) 53.0) 50.9 
ON EES ettew s sae: do. 19.4) 33.8) 34.6) 37.1) 18.3) 35.5) 37.9) 35.7) 23.3) 39.6) 37.0 
EE ee 5 eee do. 20.2) 32.0) 30.4) 28.8) 21.2) 38.5) 37.8} 36.3) 17.0) 33.7) 28.6 
! 
| 
Salmon, canned, red..../..... eee Te 15. 4) 30.2) 29.9 ..... 30.5} 26.9) 26.0)..... 37.5) 30.7 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart....... 10.0) 17.5) 15.7) 15.7) 88 12.0) 12.0) 12.0} 10.3) 20.0) 20.0 | 
Milk, evaporated... .. ..-| 15-16-02. ean.|...-. } 15.1] 13.3) 13.2)..... | 12.8} 10.4) 10.4]..... 15.0) 12. ; |. 
Duties... ..55..<- eines Pound. ..... 37.) 52.4) 45.9) 45.0) 36.7) 55.7] 49.7} 48.6) 39.0) 52.4) 44.4 | 
Oleomargarine..........|-.... do.......|...-. 31.0) 29.6, 30.5,....- 28.8} 24.6, 25.4).....) 35.7) 32. 
! 
Nut margarime..........!..... ae nt aS | 26.3} 26.0 isd ane ee 26.9} 25.6, 26.0|.....| 31.0) 28.1 
TS “Sais Poe: Seen, Sees do.......| 25.0; 31.8) 31.6) 30.9} 22.5) 33.0 ao 31.9} 23.0) 30.1, 29.8 29.8 
a acs 3... GDC ds. cede s 252 do......-| 16.2) 19.9} 18.4] 18.1} 15.0] 18.0] 16.7] 17.2} 16.5) 18.5, 17.4 17 4 
| RR AR ete: Set <dtiialinndnenal | 19.7] 22.4) 22.5). .... 19.8} 21.2] 21.8]... 25.5} 21.2! 21.5 
Eggs, strietly fresh... ... | Dozen....... 28.3) 40. 8} 30.5) ee 27.7) 45.0; 32.8) 31.9) 28.3) 41.3) 31.8 35.2 
eT eee g Pound...... 6.0 10.9} 10.0, 9.8! 5.4) 9.21 86 86 5.4] 9.5) 9.2 92 | 
a rs Leones do.......} 3.5 5.7} 5.5) 5.4) 3.2) 5.8) 5.0; 5.0) 3.6) 6.2) 5.7 , oo. 
Comm meal. ........<000ss owen do.......| 2.6; 3.5] 3.0; 3.0) 2.5) 3.5 3.1) 3.1 2.4) 3.2) 2.8 25 
Rolled oats........5....- icccas ee eer 11.5] 9.6) 9.9)..... 9.9) 8.3) 8.31..... 11.4) 9.3) 9.5 oe 
Corn flakes..........-.- <1 See, ike. ...}...-4 13.1) 10.0} 9.9)..... 10.9; 9.1; 8.9}..... 13.0) 9.8) ) ¢ |--- 
Cream of Wheat......... 2802. Dkg.-.|..... 30.9} 26.8} 26.1)..... 27.4| 25.2) 24.6]..... 31.0} 26.7 hss 
Macaroni................ Pound......}..... 21.8) 22.0] 21.7\..... 21.2} 18.2) 18.8)..... 20.9) 19.0) 19 |... 
a RE Saar -P me do.... 8.6, 7.7] 8.7] 9.3] 9.0) 8.8 9.3) 9.2) 8.2) 8.4) 9.1 9 4 | 
Beans, navy... .....-.--}.-<e BOnwdpe vubrowtp 9.9} 11.3) 11.4)..... 7.6} 10.9) 10.8)..... 9.1} 11.2) 12.2 ; -. 
| | GRRE SSS ae do 2.3; 4.9 4.7, 4.0 2.7] 3.9 2.9 2.3) 2.3) 5.1) 4.4) 40 
OUI...» bvcsteceaceese pw ae 6.3} 9.1) 8.4)..... 4.6| 7.5} 5.0)..... 6.6 7.7 6.3 Me [++ 
Ci ccc Bi tt é.natocbalasged et ee ag 6.2) 5.7 4.7|...-.. S227 2H.,... 7.3} 5.6 ‘ +e 
+ pees No. 2ean....|..... 14.0} 13.9} 13.5}..... 12.8} 11.9) 12.1)..... 16.3 14.9) 1 +e 
Corn, canmed..........--|..-.. Diicks cence 15 33 15.7}..... 15.9} 14.3) 14.2|..... 17.0) 16.5) | I--° 
Peas, canned...........-|..... do.......|.....) 17-6) 17.2) 17.4]. .22. 16.0} 15.9} 15.6)... 19.8} 20.5{ 20.4 |--- 
Tomatoes, canned....... Sn maahened A ES. 11.0} 13.8) 13.4)....- 10.9} 11.5) 11.6).....) 10.7) 13.1, 12.9 . 
Sugar, granulated. ...... | Pound...... 5.9 7. 7.9 8.7) 5.8 6.9 6.9 7.5) 5.7) 7.6) 7.8 5 » |e 
iinedinsaunaieiesomnena Leanna do.......| 60.0} 89.8} 88.4] 89.5] 56.0) 65.9) 66.7) 66.1) 61.3) 84.0, 79.7) SIs i= 
Coffee...... ashe devawedey | moe ws --+.--| 32.0} 33.3} 36.0) 35.9} 24.8) 31.3) 31.3) 31.8) 28.8) 36.5, 36.6, 37.1 
| | 
EE ES ee Oe PER CSS CER . 21.0} 22.6) 22.4)..... 18.6} 18.8) 18.7)..... 20. 8} 23.8) 24.5 
Raisins................-. Bee “aneem: eee: : 33. 1} 25.0) 24.3)... 28.6} 23.1] 21.61..... 32.8} 24.0) 24. oes 
Bananas. ...........--.- | Dozen.......|..... 27.5) 27.3) 25.4)... .. 28.4) 25.0) 25.0}..... 36.6} 34.5) 33.0 pied 
DE, ll Ere awewe do.......}.....| 59.0} 71.5) 85.7}. .... 60.7| 70.8} 72.9..... 53.1] 62.6) 70.5 Mo 
tft 


1 The steak for which gee are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in thiscity, but in most of the other «itis 
included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


Cities on Specified Dates. 












August 15, 1913, for July 15, 1922, and for August 15, 1922, and 
same dates with the exception of August, 1913, as these cities were 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


As some dealers oceasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to mont! 


























, l } l 
Boston, Mass. | Bridgeport, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. | Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8S. ( 
p ig. 15 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 1 rig 
ug. lo é > k=! 4 Aug. , 

7 July | Aug. Aug. | July | Aug. | July Aug.'Aug. July|Aug.| | Jul; Lug. 
_— 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ————4 15, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1921 1922. | 1922. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 1913 | 1921 er 1922.' 1921. 1922.) 1922. 1913 | 1921 1922.} 1922. 
me | } es) 2» J eo ee es RE Ses a F 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | + + Bee 3 Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.\ Cts Cts. | Cts.| Ct Cis. 
35. 8| 161.5) 261.1) 160.4 47.1) 45.9 44.7] 23.8 39.9] 38.2] 38.3 32.7) 32. 9) 32.2) 21.8) 37.5) 37.9) 36.5 

55 52.3 2.2 2.4, 39.4) 38.5 20. 5 34. 0} 32. 7] 32.6 27.6} 28.3) 28.0) 20.0) 36.8) 35. 4) 33.8 

‘ 35.3} 35.7| 35.2) 34.7| 34.6) 17.0, 28.3) 27.9) 27.9) 23.9) 26.0) 25. 2| 20 0 30. 2} 31.1} 29.2 

23.3) 23.4) 23.7) 24.5). 24.7) 15.5) 20.4) 20.0} 20.2 17.1) 18.3) 16. S| 15.8) 24.6) 23.3) 21.9 

Stace 15.6) 16.2 9.9} 10.2] 10.2} 11.5, 12.0) 11.5) 11.4 11.5] 12.3) 11.7) 11.9) 17.9) 16.3) 14.4 




















24.2) 41.7} 37.0] 38.3) 37.7| 34.8] 35.9] 22.0 39.9) 36.9] 38.5 35.5 24.0 33. 8| 22.5) 39.6) 34.1) 34.5 
| 25.8| 39.0} 37.2} 37.0) 48.7) 43.5) 43.7] 24.5) 34.2) 34.7] 34.7) 52.7] 49.1] 47.7) 27.5] 42.0) 35.8} 36.4 
| 33.8 60.2] 60.7) 59.6 64.8] 64.5] 61.0] 28.0) 50.9, 51.6] 51.0 58.5) 56.8] 57.7| 28.3) 48.3] 48.91 48.2 
| 23.01 3881 41.5} 39.5) 35.7} 41.0] 36.9] 15.5, 28.7) 32.1] 31.7) 30.7] 32.9! 32.7) 21.3) 3.2] 43 | 41.) 
| 25.6| 47.2) 39.8} 38.6, 45.9) 38.9) 38.2] 21.8 37.1) 35.9} 35.6 37.1] 31 , 32 22.2) 43.2) 29.2) 38.4 
™ 34.5} 31.2) 30.0; 38.9) 33.6] 32.8}..... 30.0} 27.6} 27.6) 41.1) 36.5) 35.8)..... 32. 7| 28.1] 27.6 

8.9] 15.9) 13.5] 13.5) 15.0 13.0] 14.0) 8.0 14.0) 13.0) 14.0 14.3) 14.0) 14.0) 11-7) 18.7) 18.7] 18.7 
Ac, ie eg 11.4] 11.4) 13.4, 10.9) 10.6)..... 12.6) 10.1] 10.2 13.5] 11.5] 11.3].....| 12.7] 10.5) 10.5 
"35.9] 51.9} 46.8] 45.8) 51.5) 46.4] 44.9] 32.9 51.6) 45.4] 43.3 47.8] 44.7] 46.9] 34.2) 49.2] 45.1] 44.1 
| ieoal 81.7; 29.6] 29.0, 28.8, 25.8 8 32.5] 30.0} 30.01..... 29.7) 26.7| 27.4 


a 29.2 26.3) 26. 



































a 27.9} 26.7] 26.3) 25.5) 24.3] 24.5}.....} 27.8) 25.9, 26.2, 31.6) 20:8) 29.8).....| 29.0] 28.0] 28.0 
32.4) 34.0) 33.8) 32.4) 32.7) 32.3) 20.0) 30.8, 30.4, 30.4 36.3) 34.2) 34.6) 20.5, 29. 2) 28.3} 28.8 
18.5} 17.8] 17-9, 17.8} 16.8] 16.6] 14.5] 17.6 16.0) 16.0 21.0) 21.0} 20.9) 15.3) 19.3} 18.7] 18.5 
wm 21.4, 23.3] 23.5} 20.1) 22.0) 22.2).....1 19.6) 20.1) 20.4 25.9) 26.5, 27.0).....| 20.3) 22.4) 22.3 
| 42.4) 70.2) 55.2) 57.6) 62.2) =a 53.1) 29.8} 50.7) 37.4) 37.4) 52.5} 37.8) 45. 5) 30.0, 39. ‘| 31.9) 32.6 
| 5.9 99 85) 85) 107) S84! 84) 5.6] 88 86 86 9.7, 9.7 97) 6.0 109 96 9.6 
| 3.81 68 5.8 5&8 60 5.4 5.2) 30) 56 48 47) 6.5 5.9 5.8 3.7, 6.21 61) 61 
3.5, 5&7] 5.0) 50! 7.9 7.0, 69 26) 4.2) 3.7, 3.4, 49) 40 40 24 3.0 3.0 3.0 
| ee 9. 2 8.3) 8.1) 97 8.4 kare Gd*d.7| 32.0 SG. 6 6.51..... 10.9 9.64 9.6 
Ls 11.7} 10.1) 10.2) 109 9.5) 9.4)..... 10.7; 9.2, 9.3, 13.9, 11.9) 11.9..... 2. 4} 10. 3} 10. 1 

| 
a 29.4 25.9 26.0; 29.0, 25.4) 25.7|.....| 27.8) 25.1) 25.3, 33.9) 28.8} 28.8 .....| 30.3) 25.0) 25.0 
ode ofl 24.6) 24.1) 24.1) 25.0) 23.8) 24.4)..-.-) 22.5, 21.7) 22.1 22.1) 23.2) 22.3 -| 21. 0} 29. 8} 19.8 
9.2} 9.9 10.5) 108) 92) 10.0; 10.1) 9.3) 38) 9.3) 9.4) #3) 9.91 9.9 55) 5.9 68) 69 
véinoaee 7.8 11.1] 11.3; 8.4) 21.4) 11.4).....) 7.7) 10.9). 11.2) 9.0 9. 6) ee 9.9) 10.7] 10.9 
1.9) 4.9 - 2.45 3.9 3.5 “ 20) 4.5 3.2) 2.1) 3.2 2.3) 1.9 2.3) 46 3. : 3.0 

} j | | | | | 

sibel 6.3) 8.6 7.2) 51) 7.4! 6.6).,...} 49 7.6, 5.9 43 6.2) 49 5.11 6.7} 6.2 
—" 6.2 5. 8) 5.4 5.7 5 3.8t...../ 46 3.41 2.8) 6.0 6.0] 5.0 8.2) 47) 4.2 
vedode 15.9} 14.3) 14.7) 124 119) 12.4).....) 21.4, 11.1) 11.3, 20.0, 19.1] 19.5 .....) 11.9) 11.5) 11.5 
seadbied 19.2; 18.7) 18.5) 19.2 18.3) 18.3).....| 15.9 14.4) 15.0) 17.4) 17.3] 16.3 ..... 14.7] 14.7] 14.7 
— 20.3 pie 21.4) 20.8 20.1) 19.8).....| 16.5 16.7) 16.5] 17.0 16.9) 16.2.....] 19.1) 19.3] 19.3 

| 
soca 12.8 14.0) 13.7) 12.2 13.4 13.91... 12.3, 13.4) 13.3 13.8 16.7} 16.3,.....| 10.3} 11.9} 10.9 
5-6, 7.2; 7.5) 8.0) 7.5 7.4 7.8) 5.5) 7.0 7.7) 8.0) 9.7) 9.3) 9.7) 5.i) 7.0) 7.1) 7.7 
58.6] 66.0) 69.0) 68.4) 58.3) 57.0) 57.4) 45.0) 63.0 58.4) 60.0) 76.2) 78.6] 78.6) 50.0) 74.7) 75.3] 73.9 
33. 0 4% 42.8) 42.9) 34.9) 35.3] 34.8) 29.3] 33.0, 33.6] 33.8) 46.4) 45.2) 45.2) 26.3] 32.4) 33.1) 32.9 

| | 
ose 18.8 20.8 ad 18.8 20.3) 20.5).....] 17.9 19.4] 19.7] 19.5) 21.3] 21.9).....] 17.9] 20.3} 20.9 
inal 29.3) 21.6) 21.0) 30.0) 24.0) 22.7/.....| 29.6) 19.9] 20.0) 32.3) 27.0} 25.8).....] 31.1] 24.6] 24.1 
- 47.3) 44.6) 43.9) 37.2) 36.8) 33.9)..... 46.8, 41.5) 38. 1/214. 2215. 0/214.8)..... 38. 9[ 32. 8} 32. 1 
m Mo 58.4 70.2] 69.0} 60.1) 65.6 68.3 ste 56. 4, 65.8) 65.0) 47-9) 59. 2) 62.1 -2--- 51. 4| 63.8} 67.5 

t j | 
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Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Obio. | S |colu 
icle. Jnit. Aug. 15— Aug. 15— Aug. 15— 5 

aaa —_ ad July) Aug. us July| Aug. ad wep g.| ® |Aug 

— 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | B | 15, 

1913 | 1921 |1922- |1922. | 1913 | 1993 |1922. |1922. | 1913 | 1901 = 192 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | « Ct 

Sirloin steak............ ' Pound...... 24.1) 38.7] 38.3) 38.6) 24.1) 34.7) 35.2) 34.5) 25.4) 37.9) 37. 5} 37.¢ 3¢ 
Round steak............ Si a ere 21, 2/31. 9} 30.1) 30. 8} 22.1) 32.0) 32.3) 31.4) 22.9) 32.0) 31.1) 31.5 31. 
Rs ices sntns « dhcd ach ooe iis ces 20. 2} 30. 5} 29. 1) 28.8) 19.3] 28.8) 28.2) 27.3) 18.7) 25.6} 25.9) 7 
Chuck roast............./..... ese: 15. 7| 20.7) 19.6} 19.3) 15.2] 18.7) 18.3] 17.8) 16.9) 19.8) 19.9) 15.9 22. 3 
cS SS aie do.. 1f.4| 12,2) 11.9) 11.5) 11.0) 13,6) 13.2} 13.0) 12.0) 11.9) 10.9) 11.9 15. ( 

| 

Pork Chope..............|..... do.......| 20.9} 36.9) 32.4) 33.8) 21.7) 38.9) 36.7) 35.0) 22.1) 39.7) 36.2) 55.7 33. 1 
Ea ran ctontacsstvfdesul do.......} 32.0) 52.3) 47.2) 47.4) 26.3) 36.0) 35.2) 34.9) 30.3) 44.3) 39.6) 9.0 40. § 
EE Me Bs a eos eontin wed do. -| 32.2) 53,6) 52.2) 51.1) 30.2) 53.8) 54.2) 51.2) 37.3) 55.0) 52.7) 52.0 54.2 
SE ORE ARRAN HR do.......| 19.9} 33.7} 35.9) 34.9] 16.5} 31.1) 33.9] 32.3) 19.6] 32.9) 35.6) 35.5 36.3 
GE adacRn eddies alee ote O......-| 19.7} 36.9} 33.7) 32.8) 23.4) 38.8] 36.5] 35.5) 21.5) 37.8 36. 8) 2 35.2 
Salmon, canned, red... .|....- Wisc .dsths 36. 0{ 32.6) 32.9)..... 33.6} 27.7] 27.7)..... 34. 3] 30.9) 30,1 34.6 
Milk, fresh. ............. uart....... 8.0} 14.0} 12.0) 12.0} 8.0) 13.0) 12.0] 12.0) 8.0) 13.0) 11.0) 11.7 13.0 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-02. can.|..... 12.6} 9.9} 9.8)..... 13.1; 10.0} 10.1)..... 12.9} 10.2) 10. | 14.4 
|S Oe ae ound...... 32.7) 48.8) 42.1) 40.5) 35.5) 50.6, 42.4) 41.5) 35.7) 52.5) 46.3) 44.) 0. 2 
Oleomargarine..........|..... * SEES UF 25. 3} 23.5) 23.6)..... 28.8 28.1) 28.6)..... 29.7) 27.7) 27.7 27. ¢ 
Nut margarine..........)..... eS 2 hie dil 24.0} 22.8) 22.7)..... 26.2) 27.2) 27.0)..-... 27.9) 25.6) 25.9 B | 25.8 
DGS ceerteducvesscstlaseeh do.. 25.0} 36.1) 34.1) 34.5) 21.0) 35.6) 32.6) 32.0) 23.0) 30.7) 30.8) 31.1 B | 30.4 
WERE Ee |.....d0.. 15. 1| 16.9} 16.5) 16.6] 14.3] 15.9) 15.0} 14.9) 16.6] 18.5} 17.7| 17.s B® | 15.8 
RbeGin data ders ere -..--| 20.8) 22.1) 22.3}.....| 20.3) 21. 8} 21.8).....] 20.7] 21.8) 22.2 20. 9 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... | Dozen.. 27.3} 44.8) 35.4) 34.0) 24.9) 41.0) 29.8) 31.2) 33.3) 48.6) 35.6) 0.4 38.2 
ES ere Pound...... 6.1) 9.8} 9.7) 9.7) 4.8) 9.4) 84) 8&4) 5.6) 9.1) 7.9 7.9 10.3 
be OE eEEE) Pere Ohs...5: 2.9) 5.4) 4.8) 47) 3.3) 5.8) 5.2) 5.1) 3.2) 59) 5.1) 49 | 53 
Corn meal...............)-...- do.......| 2.8} 6.1) 5.2) 5.4) 2.7) 3.5) 2.9) 2.9) 2.8 47) 3.6 4. e | 3.6 
Rolled oats................--.. YESS ES 9.3) 80) 8.0)..... 10.2} 8.4) 8.5)..... 104} 85) &5 F | 10.8 
- St sateen 8-oz. pkg....|..... 11.3) 9.4) 9.3)..... 11.6) 9.4) 9.4)..... 12.4) 10.0) 9. 11.4 
| : 

Cream of Wheat......... 29-cx. pkg. A 25. 0} 24.8) 24.8)..... 29.7) 25.0} 24.3]/..... 28. 5] 25.6) 25.7 S| 30.1 
Macaroni................ ound......|..... 18.7| 18.3, 18.4)... 18.9} 16.8) 16.9)..... 21. 3] 19.9) 20.0 21.1 
> USAR AG big do... 9.0 9.0} 10.0) 9.8) 88 92) 9.4] 9.5) 85) 84) 9.4) x9 9.7 
Beans, navy............|..... Ride al Ai>ede | 7.6) 11.1) 11.7)..... 6.6) 11.2) 11.5)..... 6.9) 11.7) 12.2 6.8 
Potatoes. ........5..2.cclecees 0.....--| 2.0, 4.6) 3.9) 2.6) 2.2) 45) 40) 3.0) 2.1) 48 3.6) 4.6 
ag OES Me ae ee 5.3} 6.6) 5.0)..... 5.4) 6.2) 5.3}..... 5.3) 6.5, 5.¢ o.9 
Cabbage...............+2|-.--- Os: <5 hi). ole 6.8 5.0} 3.5)..... 7.2) 4.7) 4.3)..... 5.9] 4.8 S| 7.6) 
Beans, baked . . --| No. 2ean....|..... 13. 9} 12.6} 13.0/..... 12.9} 11.9} 11.7)..... 13. 0} 12.5) 12. E 14.3 
Corn, canned............}....- | RES BRS 15. 1} 14.4) 14.2)..... 15. 2} 13.9] 14.0)..... 17.6} 15.9 pS | 13.6) 
Peas, caimed........... didvess "ree Bees 15. 1) 15.7| 15.7|..... 17. 4| 16.9] 16.2)..... 17.7} 17.9, 17. B® | 15.3 
Tomatoes, canned......./..... Se ee 12.7) 14.2} 14.1)..... 12.0} 13.8} 13.6)....- 12, 5} 14.1) 14.1 11.9 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound,..... 5.2} 6.9) 7.2) 7.7) 5.4) 7.8) 7.5) 7.9) 5.6) 7.6) 7.7) 52 ig 
Bidbedbebcabexs-stebe eoeeed0.7.....| 55.0) 64. 5} 63.9) 64.9) 60.0) 70.0} 69. 2) 68. 2) 50. 0) 66. 2) 66.0 67.5 Re. 2 
Coffee...........---.+-+- oo+--d0.......| 30.7] 33.1) 34.0) 34.4) 25.6) 30.5) 31. 4| 31.2) 26.5) 36.3) 36.5 37.4 34. 0 
PRUNES. .<...2202202eccclecees do.......|..-.-| 19.5) 21.0) 21.2)..... 22.7} 20.7] 19.4)....- 18.8} 20.1 20.8 p | 188 
7 aS O.......|.....] 30.2) 24.3} 23.9)..... 29. 8} 22.4) 22,4)..... 28.0} 22.5 21.7 B | 28.9 
Bananas...............- Dozen.......|.....| 37.9] 36.3) 35.1)..... $ 39.7] 36.7] 33.9)..... 45. 2} 43.8 42.9 37.3 
Oranges....:..........-- 46s... | vests 49. 5) ae 66. 3)..... 51.2) 57.7| 53.7|... .| 51.7} 60.5 59.6 B | 3.9) 


1 The steak for which a are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities p 6° Pe 
included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 


| 
| 
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OF 
Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonville, fa, | ‘ae 
Article. Unit. Aug. 15. Aug. 15, - 
— , Aug. Re PP err t July|Aug. Pas. July Aug, ‘* 
6, 4 26, | 25, -———_{_ 16, |: 4, Fr 15, | 15, | a 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cte.| Cts. Cts. C1 si 
Sirloin steak.................- Pound...... 32. 6} 31.3} 30.8) 25.5) 36.9) 36. 6) 36.5} 26.0) 35.0) 35.0) 45,4 4 
Round steak ..............-.-|..--- Bait wie 31. 6} 31. 0} 29. 6 24.7) 35. 7] 34. 6} 34.9) 22.0) 30.8 30.0) 29 5 roy 
DR. Ua ley cecdie dh sda ob te do...... 25. 5} 25. 6) 24.6) 18.2) 26. 1} 26. 5} 26. 2} 23.3) 25.4) 25.3) 2», | Te 
Chek roast.................. Rib ig P ae 21. 8} 21. 2} 21.0) 16. 4) 21.0} 22.0} 21.9) 14.0) 18.8) 17.5 17.4 la 
RRR TES Tes Gous.kii | 27. 7} 15. 5} 15.4) 22.1 14.3) 13.4) 13.2) 10.3) 10.3) 10.5) 10,3 9 
Poetk Ghops.............05.... Sie othe @0...... 34. 6} 29.9) 29.2) 22.7 36.9) 32.1) 32.9) 22.3) 36.9) 32.5) 43, 90. { 
Wits db ch «duende si cdudes my ee 52. 2) 49. 0} 49.3) 31.0 42.6} 40. 2} 38. 4] 30.3) 41.7) 38.1) 3x.2 31 3 
BE ebbs ii dds dies. diate ckoles ae eee 52. 7| 52.1) 51.4) 31.2) 56, 2) 55. 3) 52. 4) 28.7) 58.8) 50.0) 49. | 39 ¢ 
SEO RRR aR ge! © Digit Y See 34. 0} 37. 5| 36.3, 20.7) 32. 5} 39. 3) 39.3! 19.3) 38.0) 37.0) 55,5 Bre 
NG abt. De cto. dh ada dds Fala dtd ee 31. 0} 30.2) 31.0) 21.0 35. 8} 34.0 = 22. 8} 34. 8} 33.0) 22. 3 16, 9 
| } 
Salmon, canned, red..........|...-- >, ...1 36. 5} 31.5) 31.5... 18. 1} 38.4) 37.5,..... 36. 3} 30.7) 31 = 
Milk, fresh..................%. Quart....... 16. 2} 15. 3} 15.3) 8.0) 12.9 10. 0} 10.0, 12.4) 20.0) 16.0) 16.7 are 
Milk, evaporated ............. 15-16-oz. can | 13. 9} 11. 5} 11. 4)..... | 13.4) 99 99..... | 13.7} 11.0) 11,3 
fee eT eae es Pound ...... 46.0) 44.0} 42.2) 34. 5) 50.6) 41. 4) 41. 1) 38.6) 51.2) 45.5) 44 a 4 
Oleomargarine..............-. Coy _ eae 31.9) 31.3 ah, opel | 29. 3} 26. 8 26.9 saber 7 27.5)2.5 fo |. 
Nut margarine...............}..... CO 28. 5| 28. 8} 28. 1)..... | 27. 3) 26.5 ms. \.,..,| 225 25. 8} 26.3 4 ly 
Wi onwihedda 5G 200 «bende stain Ghd do......| 30. 4| 29. 2} 29.6} 21. 0} 34. 2} 31. 4) 31.2) 22.5) 31.3) 29.5) 30.6 “a8 
ND 61 = -eceinau cbs owatws iki o..dis O.idc.i 20. 3} 17.9) 17.9) 15. 2) 15.3) 14.6) 14.9) 15.5) 19.9) Iso) 17 16.4 
IE sn duvide soccecituoon sind ay snl 19, 7} 23. 9} 24. 4)..... 21. 1} 22.0} 22.7..... 20. 3} 22. 5| 22.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ........| Dozen.......| 35. 8| 30.3) 31.2) 24.0] 39. 2} 27. 8] 28.2) 34.0) 50.2) 36.6 35.9 5.3 
| 
SES Te wee 5 | Pound...... 8.6} 6.8} 6.9 5.1) 8.6) 8.0} 7.3) 6.5) 10.3) 1 .6 6.0 
Re ber ee ees SRP do...... 5.6) 5.2) 5.1] 3.1) 5.3} 4.7) 4.6) 3.8) 6.5) « ) 7; 
SS Rae ee We Goi. s.. 3.8; 3.6] 3.6 2.65 3.2 29 320 2.9 3.4 97 
Molled ats: ................4. Csted a 10.6) 8.4 8.4)..... 9.3 7.5) 7.4..-.. 1.669.397 i | 
ST RE a F | 8-02. pkg 12.4, 9.7] 9.6)..... a7 4) 90..... 12.9 9.5 97 Be 
Cream of Wheat ............+. apes pis 29. 5} 24. 9) 24,7)..... 31. 8} 25. 9} 25.8 ..... 30, 3} 26.9 25.5 Hi |. 
Rinibudntonecaihsaied | Pound...... 20. 4) 20.1) 20. 1)..... 20.0) 19.1) 19.1 ..-.. 2.018.319) Be | 
STR aa S Bee do...... 6.9 8.0 8.1) 92 O11) 931100 6.6) 7.6 90 & 83 
Eee ee ae soi ae 8.5) 9.9 10.2)..... 7. 1} 12. 8} 12.8,..... 9. 0} 1! 1.9 "2 
SS Ra Beh BG Boh Ss... 5.3} 4.0) 4.0 2.2) 4.8) 3.9 27) 2.6 5.4) 4 i9 
idiot . 5d... ....0.ds dase eh dol 5.6 7.0 61)..... 5a 7.4} eal...) 5a) sa 70 Me L. 
BE niberbnn baennmladtes tei my do...... 7.1) 5.5} 5.2)..... 7.7 4.7 4.4)..... 7.9 6.6 43 Be | 
Beans, baked................. | No. 2can....} 13. 1} 14.2) 14. 2).....] 13.3} 13.1) 13.1)..... 13. 8} 12.0 124 Bree 
Corn, canned .............-.-.- 1S insheedaals 1 14, 2} 13. 8}..... 14, 3} 14.3) 14.0)..... 17.6 15.9 16.5 Bae |. 
Peas, camned .............-.-- Plo dbd BD nn ok 18. 3} 18.7] 18.7|..... 14.9} 15. me sohial 19, 4) 17 ‘_ oe 
Tomatoes, canned ............ ay 1M. 1] 13.6} 13.1)..... 12. 5} 15. 14. 8)..--.) 1.9123 1.3 fe 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound...... 7.4 7.9 8.1) 5.9 7.6 33) 8. 8 5.9 7.6) 7 55 
4b Bb chwabe beck ct bUa tails ded do......} 71. 5| 73.1) 73. 1) 60.0} 82. 2) 74. 2) 74. 2) 60.0) 36.2 85.9 54.0 
8 6h Sib os ew hi. jad do...... 29. 7) 32. 3} 31. 4) 30.6) 38.6) 37.1 37. 3) 34. 5 37. 1) 37.7 37.2 27. 
Wemietet | 2.25... 18 Ae ae ee 19. 2} 22.9} 22.7)... 20. 4} 21.2} 21.8)..... 18.3) 20.9 222 Be 
TC a eT aS ded oe 32. 5} 26.2) 24. 9)..... 32. 6} 24.9) 24.1).....) 31.4) 24.9 24.5 Be 
Bananas... .................... | Dezen.......} 32.2) 29. 2) 28.3)..... 29. 7} 30. 3) 28.0 ..... 25.7) 24.4 2./ Be oo 
Oranges. ...........-.--.+.--.- Wiiid do...... 47.9 56. 5) 58.3)....- 51. 2) 63.1) 64.6)..... 67. 5) 65.0 65.0 Be oo. 
~ ee 











_ 1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Little Reck, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. | Manchester, N. H. 








— 


| 

| 
| 

Wy Au | AJ 
——| 15  aly| Aas | —— 5, | 15, 


Aug. 15 

Aug ug. 15. 
0, I 

; sm ~ 

1922. |1 23 | ‘1913 192t 1922. |1922. 1913! 1991 2. a YP, 11922. 


Aug. 15. |} Aug. 15. | 
Aug.| uly| Aug _ 


he “|Tuly 


1s City, Mo. | 1 
| a 
ae 


‘ > 
| 1913 1921 |1922. 


Cts.\Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. mela "ts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
37. 0:26. 3) 35. 3} ; +. 33. 724.0) 34. 8) 34.3] 34. 4/23, 2/33. 2} ¢ 31. 0) 137. 4) 157. ; 
32. 0 20.6) 32.2} 32. 2} 32.5:21.0, 29.7] 28. . 5/20. 0131. 9] 28.9) 30.6, 49. 
24.8 2G 28.1 . 5| 26. 3:19, 6} 28. 6} 28. . 3/18, 3/24. 5} 23. 3} 23.0) 20. 8) ¢ 
18. 2/16. 3) 20. 2 5} 20. 1,15, 8) 16.9} 17. 4) 17.4 15. 6)19. . 6| 17.6) 17 
oaks iad " vat way hone 2.2} 12.013. 115. 1} 12. 5) 12.7 


Se to 


32, 8122. 5} 35.0 ; § . 4 20. 6/35. 7] 29.9) 31.0) 21.4) 3 
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29. 4)18.3 30.0 ‘ 27 69 rs 
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TABLE 5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 
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Round steak 
Rib roast 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, \ nn. 
Unit. Aug. 15. Aug. 15. | we Aug. bed { 
July Aug. | July Aug. July Aue 
7 185s | 8s | 15, | 15, | 15, | 13" 
1913 | 1921 |192% 1922. | 1973 | 1991 1922 1922. | 1913! p904 |1922. 1923, 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. C4 
.--| Pound...... 22.9) 31.7) 32,3 31.9) 22.6) 38.9 38.2 38.3 24. 2) 33.6) 33.5 39.5 
en pe do......| 19.1) 28.8) 28.4 28.6) 21.2) 35.1 33.7 33.8) 21.7) 29.6 30 29] 
Me. Sh do......| 21.5) 24.3] 24.5, 24.4) 18.8) 28.0 27.1) 26.7) 21.0) 25.2) 25.9 247 
ahha ob do......| 15.6) 17.1] 17.3 17.3) 16.4) 23.3) 21.8) 21.5) 17.0 19.2 19. ic, 
Jail fadth do...... 11.9) 12.9) 12.5 12.5) 12.0) 13.5 12.3 11.7) 10.3 9.7 9.1 <4 
while sal Bate us 20.0} 31.1) 28.8 29.8 20.2) 38.5 34.8) 36.01 20.0 35.5 3° 33.9 
lh ok do......) 32.1) 42.7) 38.2 38.1) 28.6) 46.0 42.7) 41.8) 27.7 47.5 41. 435 
dik gan do......} 30.7) 50.3) 51.9 51.8) 29.0) 51.9 50.1) 47.8) 32.7 55.3 52.5 715 
RE LSE SY do......| 20.1) 32.9] 36.6 35.0] 20.5, 36.8 38.0. 35.9 14. 4) 30.7 33.2 33°) 
SN Lab do......| 20.0) 30.1) 27.0 29.4) 19.8) 34.9 32.1) 32.2) 18.5, 32.7 20.) 5 
} | | 
ole cdi iss. A ch 88. 8) 36.6 36.4).....| 40.9) 32.0 32.31.....| 43.7 30.3 3x9 
--| mnet.cs.... | 10.0) 17.3) 15.0 16.0) 7.0| 10.0 9.0! 9.0) °7.0 11.0 10.0 joy 
..-| 15-16-0z.can.|_.... 14.6) 11.2 10.9)..... 13.5, 10.5, 10.4/..... 114.6 11.6 14 
saa] Pomme. | 87.0) 48.1) 42.5) 41.0) 32.2) 49.2) 41.8) 39.6) 81.4) 45.1 42.5 37) 
i) 60655... copra 30.8, 30.6. 30.0)....., 25.9) 24.4) 24.5)..... | 29.0 26.1 %] 
| | 
ZN, ae do......|.....| 27.3] 27.0 26.3)..... 25.4) 23.7 24.0).....| 25.1 24.8 246 
ee Fg do. -| 20.8} 28.3) 29.4 28.9) 21.3) 30.0) 28.5) 29.5) 20.8 29.9 907 ano 
dated di dake do......| 16.5) 16.7] 15.9 15.9) 16.3) 18.5) 17.5! 17.51 15.6 17.3 1: 16.9 
=--|..-.-G0.....-|.....] 19.0) 21.7) 21.4..... 20.4) 22.0 21.9)..... | 21.8 23.5 239 
.... Dozen.. | 29.3) 39.5) 30.1 30.5 26.2) 38.2) 29.3) 29.2 =a 37.7) 29.6 288 
-.-| Pound...... — 6.0 10.3) 93 91 5.6) 9.4) 9.3) 89 5.6) 9.6 9.0 49 
dud desde do...... 3.4) 5.7) 5.3 5.2) 3.1) 56 48 4.7| 3.0) 5.6 5.0 
Sal iad do......, 22) 29 27 26 3.3) 46 38 3.7 24) 4.7 4.0 39 
re we do....../.....) 10.6) 91 8 8).....) 7.4 67) 68I.....) BS8 7S 77 
...| $0s. pkeg....}..... 12.4, 9.8 9.6)..... 11.7) 92 91/..... 12.3) 10.4 10.3 
| { | | 
--+ 38.00. pkg... ..... 29.0) 26.5 26.1... 29.4) 25.0 24.81... 30.1! 25.2 25,9 
ee | a a 17.1) 17.2, 17.1)..... 18.5) 17.8; 17°6)....- 87.7) 17.8 17.5 
biel in dbs do...-.. 7.5, 6.6) 8&3) 82 9.0) 9.6, 10.01 10.2 91 &7 63 vs 
oy ve do......|.....| 7.3) 11.2) 11.3).....} 7.0) 11.5) 11.6).....| 8.5 10.9 108 
eB @0..4..| 21 “" 4.1) 3.5 1.5! 47] 3.8 7] 1.0: 3.0 2.4 15 
a ee do......|.....) 47) 49 50.....) 60 66 56.....| 5.4 65 57 
én ol diva @0......)...../ 58} 44 38).....1 7.31 431 17.....) 43 29 23 
..-| No. 2ean....|..... 14.9} 13.2) 13.1 ..... 12.5) 11.4) 11.5... 16.0, 15.3 15.8 
bbl de do......).....| 14.5) 14.4) 14.2).....] 15.2) 14.8) 15.2)... } 43.5 134 11) 
hte due Yee Fete 16.7) 19.1) 18.9.0... 15.0) 15.5) 15.8.2... 15.5) 15.9, 153.3 
Bokashi do......|.....} 11.5] 12.6 oe 12.3) 14.6) 14.5).....) 14.7 15.1 144 
.... Pound...... 5.7) 7.4) 7.7 7.9 5.5) 7.1) 7.44 80 5.8 7.7 7.5 83 
iG do......) 63.8} 86.8) 86.2) 85.2) 50.0) 67.4) 69. 4! 67.6. 45.0] 64.3 64.2 64! 
FTA TS do......| 27.5] 35.2! 37.5 08) 27. 5| 32.0) 32.2 -1 30. 8} 39.4, 40.5, 40.7 
Lil 5 ide ObS3i....15.i% 20. 2} 20. 8) 20.8'.....) 19.1) 21.2) 20.8..... 187 22.1, 22.8 
donk dediie do......|.....] 34.3] 26.3) 25.3).....] 30.2) 24.4 22, 9}.....| 30.6) 25.1) 23.1 
bua} ee ee PET. 34. 4) 34. 5) 30. 5).....)39.9)39.7)38 8... 911.5310.83104 
eae Tp oe eetes 51. 9) 70. 71.0 eeeee 54.1 61.9 61.9) eeoees 54. 4 67.4 65.3 
! : — 
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»F FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 






























































Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
r | | Aug. 15 | | | A 15 | Aug. 15 Aug. 15 
ug. July Aug.) July Aug sonal July|Aug.)  ° «| July Aug.) "=| «July | Aug: 
15, | 15, | 15, J— 15, | 4 pee 2 15, “ee 2 i a 3. | Be 
yon). 1922. 1928. | 1913 | y9pq |1922. 1922. | 1915! p91 |1922. |1922. | +915 1921 |1922 1922. 1913 | 1921 | 1922. | 1922. 
ris.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
33,0 30.8 29.6) 29.2} 42.9) 43.3) 43.1 32.8) 48.5) 49.1) 49.1] 21.9) 30.9) 33.4) 31.4 26,8) 43.5, 43.1 43.3 
33 30.0 29.6; 28.4) 42.0 41.6) 41.8) 30.4) 41.2) 40.4 40.8) 18.9 28.3) 30.0 28.3 26.1) 42.5, 41.9 42.1 
| o7.8 25.0, 24.8) 21.2} 33.9 33.9) 33.7) 24.2) 34.5, 36.0) 34.6] 19.4 27.7, 28.7| 27.3, 21.9] 36.3, 35.8 36.0 
>) 20.6 19.8, 18.8} 22.3) 21.7) 22.2 20,0) 25.4, 24.8 24.8] 14.5, 19.1 20.6 19.6 16,3) 22.4) 21.7) 21.8 
Hi7.1 16.4, 15.8) 12,0) 11.9, 11.8) 11.7..... 16.3) 14.4 14.4) 11.0, 15.6, 15.7 14.5 14.9) 17.7, 17.5 17.8 
I 5-9 33.1, 333) 24.2) 40.3) 36.0) 37.4) 23.4) 38.7| 34.6 35.9, 23.8 39.2, 37.2 37.0 22.2) 40.6, 36.6 37.7 
49 41.6 43.8) 26.4) 38.1) 37.5) 387 29.3) 45.6) 41.0 40.9 33.1) 47.2) 43.2 41.7) 26.4) 41.0 38.5, 39.1 
0.0 49.2 48. 5,222, 235, 4134. 8132.0 34.0) 58.9, 59.6, 58.2) 31.3) 52.9 50.8, 47.3) 30.0) 57.1 57.0 55.2 
93,9 32.1 32.6} 20.0} 36.0 39.9) 37.2) 19.2) 36.0) 42.3) 40.0, 21.3 36.7) 41.2) 39.0) 15.8) 33.7 36.2 34.9 
W1.5 35.6, 35.5) 24.0) 43.7, 37.9) 37.6 24.0) 45.7, 41.5) 40.8 21.7, 37.9) 37.0 36.2) 22, o 43.2 37.5, 36.5 
¥,4| 31.8) 30.7}.....] 33.0) 28.6, 29.3]...../ 36.4) 34.3) 33.9.....| 38.6) 35.4 36.4/...../ 37.4 30.1) 29.4 
16,5] 15.0 15.0) 90) 16.5) 15.3) 16.5, 90) 15.0 14.0 15.0, 9.3 16.5) 14.0, 14.0) 9.0) 15.0 14.0) 15.0 
13,.8| 11.3| 11. 1]..... 11.8 10.2) 10.2).....| 12.9) 10.9) 10.7).....| 13.0) 10.4 10.5)... | 12.2 10. 1) 10. 0 
52.9| 47.7 46.8, 35.8) 51.5) 46.1) 43.9) 34.0) 49.9 44.6, 43.91 34.0, 50.2) 46.2 45.0) 34.3) 53.3 45.0) 42.5 
| 31.9) 29.4, 30.0)..... 29. 2) 28, 4| ~ —s 28.9) 28.4) 28.6).....) 29.8) 27.6 27.8)..... | 29.9, 27.2) 27.8 
| | | | | 
| 30.1] 26.5) 26.9)..... 27.3) 25.0) 24.8).....| 27.9; 26.3) 26,7).....| 28.0] 26.5 26.4).....| 26.4) 25.1) 25.1 
31,3) 28.1) 30.1) 24.3) 34.3) 34. 1) 34. 2) 22.0) 32.4 31.9) 31.8) 22.0 31.6 31.6 31.1) 19.4) 33.8, 32.7) 32.5 
18.3] 17.3, 16.8} 16,5) 17.4) 17.2 17.1) 15.8, 17.5) 16.6) 16.5, 15.4 18.0) 16.6 16.5, 16.2) 18.8 17.6) 17.5 
00.4) 23.1, 28.1)..... 19.3} 21.7) 22.0).....| 19,2) 21.2) 21.7)... .| 20.5] 23.4 23.3).....| 20.2) 21,9] 22.3 
43.3| 32.2 36.3) 42.2) 60.2) 47.6, me ang 63. 8 ma 53.3) 30.4 42.8) 33.0, 33.6) 38. 59.4, 45.0) 45.0 
lad 82 82 56 93) 86 86 6.0 95) 81) 81) 53) 82) 78 77) 61/102 97) 97 
154] 54 5&4 37 5.8! 5.4) 5.3) 3.3) 5.9 51) 51) 3.7) 62) 528 5.7) 3.3) 61) 5.4 5.4 
| 3.3] 31, 82) 36 64) 6.1) 5.9) 3.2) 63 60 60 28 3.2) 30 3.0 3.4 63 53) 54 
110.5) 9&3) @&Hi..... ae. 28 2&..... 10.3) &8) 8&7]..... 9.5} 8&8 89..... | 84 7.8) 8.0 
1121} 97 “ =r 10.2; &7| S&9@.....| 11.1) &5) 9.4).....| 11.1) 96 9.6..... | 10.3 — 8.5 
| | | 
| 29.2} 24.8, 25.3)..... 28.6) 25.3) 25.4)..... | 28.4) 24.8) 24.8)..... 29, 4| 24.7) 24.6)..... | 28.8 25.0) 24.9 
| 19.4} 20.3, 20.0)....- 21.8, 21.4) 21.5).-.""| 21.4) 22.0! 21.8).2-77) 9.9] 99 97.022. 22.2, 20.6) 20.9 
7s 85 86 90 8?! 9:1) 91) 93) 89 98 9.8 7.4 7.6 91] 91 80 85) 9.0) 9.0 
| £0) 12.3) 127]..... 7.7| 11.2 11.7)... | 7.5) 11.1) 11.4).....| 7.2) 11.0) 11.0)..... | 8.6] 11.2) 11.0 
a1] 43 “0 2.6 44 3.4) 23) 21! 39 3.6 2.0 2.2) 5.3 3.8 3.7, 2.4 4.3] 3.8) 25 
| | 
49, 6.9] 6.2)..... 6.5, 6.8| 6.2 ee] 5.3! 7.9, 6.6)..... 4.6) 4.7) 4.7)..... 5.6| 6.4 5.6 
6.6) 5.5) 4.5)..... §.7| 4.4. 4.0).....| 5.7) 43] 3.6)..... 5.9} 3.3) 4.2)..... 5.4, 3.5) 29 
13.7| 13.4) 13.4)..... 11.6, 11.2) 11.4).-...| 14.4, 12.3) 12.5)..... 14, 0} 12,7) 13.0. 12.9} 11.9) 11.8 
15.1] 15.5) 15.4)..... 15.8) 15.1) 15.1'.....| 19.2 183 18.3)..... 13.3] 13.0) 13.1)....- 15.0} 13.7) 14.1 
17.1 17.6 17.0)..... 17. 4| 17.5} 17.5)... 21.6, 21.1 21.1)..... 17.8] 16.7| 16.6...... 16.3] 16.3) 16.1 
11,8] 13.3) 13.5)..... 10.4 12.6) 12.6'.....|/221.9221.6 (2) |..... 11.8} 13.4) 13.0..... 11.4) 12.4) 121 
7.9 7.9) 86 5.3) 6.9) 7.1) 7.7) 5.4) 7.2 7.6 7.9) 5.3) 7.0] 7.1) 7.6 5.0 69) 7.0) 7.6 
75,3] 75.1) 75.0) 53. 8} 48.8 48. 5 48.9| 55.0) 53.5 56.4 56.6) 62. 1| 72.7| 71.2) 71.3 43.3 52.9) 48.4) 48.5 
32,2| 35.5) 35.7) 29.3) 31.8 - 33.0, 33.8) 37.0, 37.9 nt 26. 4| 29.9] 30.9) 30.8, 27.2, 32.2) 32.3) 32.9 
| } | 
18,9} 24,4) 24.4).....| 16.8 183] 18.5'.....| 182 19.4 19.5)..... 17.9] 22.0) 22.1..... 18.4] 19.5) 19:7 
30. 7| 26.0) 25.9)..... 29.4 20.9) 21.0.....| 28.2, 22.3 22.2)..... 30. 8} 25.7} 25.2..... 29.0} 21.9) 21.6 
27.0) 25.7] 26. 1)..... 40.8) 37.5) 37.5 .....| 37.1) 35.0 31.9)..... 20. 0} 21. 0} 22.5... 41.7] 40.7| 40.7 
48, 5] 67.8) 68.3)... 61.8 76.4) 78.0.....| 58.2, 64.1 62.9 adh 45. 6} 63.3) 66.0..... 66.1) 77.2) 76.2 
| | | os 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 Can. ’ Per pound. 
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Salmon, canned, red 
Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 
Butter 
Oleomargarine 


Nut margarine 
Cheese 


Rice 
Beans, navy 
Potatoes 


Tomatoes, canned 
Sugar, granulated 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is ealled “sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the cities in- 
cluded in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 
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a | | | 
Tl Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me.| Portland, Oreg. Providence, R.I 
: | 
ee | } | 
\— St. | £ Pe t. | d yr, 15— j 
Aug. 1 a — Po July |Aug.|Aug.) July Aug.| cic July |Aug. ang July | Aug. 
ug, __——| 15, | 15, |-—7 |. 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, || 15, |_ 15, 15, | 15 
. . Oo Qo?” 999 1999 
195 wots | 1921 1922. 1922. 1913 | yg |1922. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1922.) 1913! yyo4 ae 1913, 1921. 1922 | 1922 
| 
rs Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
fs 132, 3 149.7) 149.61 149.0) 28.0) 44.3) 42.7) 42.8) 160.2, 156.2) 157.8 23.9 29.9 30.2) 29.1, 140.2 166.1 1 64.5) 165.0 
. 97.5 41.7} 41.3) 40, 2) 24. 8) 37.5} 35.6) 35.6) 48.4) 45.3) 45.2 21.4 26.3 26.9) 26.7 31.6 50.3) 46.1) 47.4 
Jang 9.5 34. 5) 33.3) 32.6) 22. 5; 31.9) 30.9) 30.8 29.3, 29.3} 29.3 19.9 24.8 25.6) 24.6, 24.2 37.1 34.7) 36.0 
“42 18.4 20.9 20.3) 20.3; 17.3) 22.0) 20.9) 21.3) 18.9 19.3) 19.3 16.4 16.8 17.9) 17.2, 18.8 29.3, 24.9) 26.1 
= 123 10.5) 9) 10.0) 12.3, 11.5) 10.1) 11.2 16.0 13.7) 13.8 13.6 19 13.1) 12.6 ..... 19.8 17.01 16.6 
" 
ial 9 4 40.8) 37.4) 37.4) 23.5, 39.0) 34.2 34.3 39.8 35.61 35.9 24.4 36.0 32.5) 35.3 21.6 43.0 37.4) 40.4 
se 98, 2% 39.6) 3&2) 38.7) 31) 47.0) 41.9) 42. 5) 41.2) 36.7) 36.9) 31.5, 48.3) 45.6) 45.9) 23.4 37.9) 35.7 35.1 
— 99.6, 58 9 503) 55. 9 31.6) 58.2) 57.6} 54.9 55.1) 58.5) 57.0) 31.2 53.0) 52.2) 50.8) 33.3) 60.3) 57.9) 56.6 
a 2. 2 38.6} 30.3) 38.3) 19.7} 37.0} 38.6) 367) 37.9) 40.7) 39.6, 17.2, 27.5 33.0) 31.4 18.7 40.1) 43.3) 411 
~y B.1 45.2) 41.2 39.6) 26.0) 43.9) 41.6) 40.3, 48,3) a5 42.6, 20.7, 34.6 32. 4 32.7, 24.8 47.9} 40.3) 308 
ie 
wal _..| 29.6) 28.6, 27.8)..... 35.1] 29.4) 29.4 33.3) 28.7) 28.7)..... 42.3) 41.8) 41.4).....) 38.6} 31.5) 31.9 
~~ “2.0) 11.0) 1.08 11.0) 8.6) 14.0) 22.0) 12.3) 15.0) 13.5) 13.5) 9.3, 13.0) 12.6) 13.0, 9.0) 15.6) 1.0) 14.0 
oa __..| 13.6 10.9) 10. 8)..... 12.7} 10:1} 10.5) 14.3) 11.9) 11.8).....) 12.4) 11.3] 11 4)..._. 14.1} 12.5, 21.5 
i “39.4, 57.4} 50.5 49. 0) 35.6) 53.4) 46.0) 44.4) 56.8) 49.9) 48.9) 39.5, 48.7) 49.6) 51.6, 36.0 53.6} 45.8, 45.0 
~s __...} 20:3) 27.3) 27.3)..... 28.7) 25.4) 26.4 33.4 30.4) 30. 0)..... 7 7 20. 4)..... aa 29.8 29.4 
4 27.6; 26.0; 26.0\..... 25.0} 25.7) 25.9 28. 4 — 28.0 apnes 29. 8; 28.0) 28. 3 eaves 27.7] 27.1) 27.3 
r 15.0) 35.6) 3&7) 34. 4, 24. 5} 33.9) 30.9) 31.7) 33.8) 32.3) 33.2) 20.8 33.7) 34.1) 34.9) 21.7 SL 9} 30.6 311 
, 16 17.3) 16.1) 16.4) 15.8) 16.5; 15.8) 16.2 17.6) 17.4) 17.7) 18.6, 21.0 20.1) 20.1) 15.7 17.5) 16.6 16.8 
24 ME .-- 19.7} 21.9 22.01..... 20. 0} 21.6) 22.1) 22.2) 22.8) 23.3)..... 23.6) 25.3) 25.8)..... 22.0} 22.8 22.9 
nm 4 4.3, 51.8) 36.5) 36.2) 28.9 _ 4 38.5 G4. 2 45.7] 48.8) 33.8, 41.9) 30.6) 31.9) 35.4 64.0} 50.1) 53.5 
7 } 
. 48 87} 87) &7 5.41 94 82 82101 94 O94 5.6 9.5 9 : 9.4 5.9 10.6) 89 &9 
' 32 6.1) &4 53) 3.2) 58 5.2 5.1 5 5.4 5.2 2.9 49 46 46 35 65 56 56 
, 27 44 25 26 28 43) 41) 46 47) 40 40 3.3 47 35 3428 44 Bz Bg 
7 ME |----- 9.1, &O 8.0)..... 10.3; 9.1, 90 8.OF 6.7] 6.S..... a6. a4 &5..... 10.65 &4 994 
A 11.0, 9.3) 9.0)..... as 9.5 9.6 12.1) 93 7: 13.4) 11.3, 11.2).....) 11.7) 7) 10 
| | 
- 28,9 25.1) 25.0)..... 29. 4; 25. A 25.4 29.6 26.1) 25.9)..... 31.7 286) 28.6)..... 29.8) 26.2 26.5 
on 21.7} 2h. 0) 20.7)..-.. 21.9 20.7} 22.0 24.3) 223) 23.5) 8.6 17.7) 17.4, 18.0 93 22.7) 22.5) 22.3 
10.7 9.8, 96) 10.0) 10.0 9.2) 9.9 10.0) 1O.b 1&1) 10.4) 10.6)..... 25) 29 10.3)..... 9.7, 9.6 97 
wd 8.2) 10.0) 10.2.....} 7.3) 11.8) 11.8) 7.7) 10.9 18.0)..... 69 98 O9..... 7.3) 108 ILO 
) | 21) 42) 34 22 Lo 43) 3.47 23) So 31 i 1.3, 23 36 29 20 42 35 22 
Rotel {7% &m 48..... 5.4 7.6 6.464 5.5 8.3 6.4..... a 6O, BG ccas .5 7.3 S55 
tT. 72 | 54 23 26..... 4.9% 4.4 3.8 43 5.3 46..... AG. 42 28..... 5.0} 34 3.0 
6 ME |----- | 12.6, 18.9 12.12... 14. OF 13.4) 13.9 16.6) 15.3 15.4)..... 87.9 17.2 17.2|..... 3.5) 12.7) 33.2 
) wr 15.4 14.9) 14.9'..... ae 14.4} 14.7 16.8) 15.4 16.1)..... | 18,5} 1767. 17.0,..... 18.5} 17.2! 17.3 
cr. 06 15.6 m7 Maa. .si. 16.7 “8 15.4 - 20.8; 20.8 ..... | 182) 184 17.8)..... “ 20.2 20.1 
18 11.4) 13.2) 13.1)..... 10.8 13.1} 13. 1 219.8 222.7 299 81 dan | 314.3 314.4 914.5)..... 13.5, 148 14.2 
T 0 68 GH 7.4 5.7) TH 7.7) &2 7.4 7.7 8.3 64 80 7.7 S11) KAT 7.5 7.9 
62. 4. 0} 6F. 8) 59. 5) 60.7 58.0) 76.3) 75.8) 74.3 57.3) 56.8 56.5) 55.0, 64.4) 62.8 63.1) 45.3 58.9) 60.0 58.8 
5 3 A. 5y "4 a3 3.1 = 5 36. 2} 36.2) 35.7 ml = 39.8, 35.0) ; A 37.2° 37 2 30. 0 ~ = 40.1 
»9 ME |----- 17.4) 17.61 17.3)..... 20. 2} 21.1) 20.3 18.1) 19.8 19.6)..... 9.3 1%4 19.8..... 19.2) 20.3) 20.1 
m5 4 .| 2&1) 227) 21.9'..... 22.9} 24.0} 22.8 29.7) 21.8 21.6)..... 28.3; 246 23.4)..... 29.7} 23.0) 22.2 
05 MME |---. | 36.9) 31.7) 29.7 ..... 43.0} 49.3) 30.1) 411.6) 411.5, 435.0)..... $94.2) 413.5 413.4)..... 35.3) 35.4 33.3 
4.2 -| — 66.4, 60.3 ..... 49. : -_ 61.8, = 66.8 60.6 ..... | 58.0) 57 63.0)..... 64.9) 80.1 80.1 
} ' 
5 ine 2 No. 3 can. 3 No. 24 can. ‘Per pound. 
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Richmond, Rochester, St. Lo st. I 
Va. F&F Mo | Mi 
Article. Unit. | = 
rsa heed July|Aug.|Aug.| July, Aug. ec sated y|Ane - 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 5, | ag 
913 | 1921 [1922 1922 1928, IAA, 922-1 1913 | 1921 |1°22. 1922) Mois | 1921 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts (Ye (ys. | Cf 
Sirlo.n steak............--..-. Pound...... 22.6} 42. 1| 39.3) 38.7] 40. 4] 38.6) 39.4) 25.6] 36.5 31.9 a) Hi w.6 37. 
Round steak...............--|-.-.- do.......| 20.0} 37. 4] 34.6| 33.3] 35.4] 33.6) 34.0) 24.7] 35.3) 30.9 9) Mp9 31 
BONG. dcdk oda devesesiebulsivde 06. 2.865 19. 3} 30. 2) 30. 5) 29. 5} 29.3) 28.1 28. 1) 19. 0} 29.8) 26.6 9.4 90.6; 28. 
Chuck roast... .............-.|-.--- SA. BAL. 15. 9| 24. 4) 21.9] 20.9} 23. 5) 22.6) 22.4) 15.3) 18.7) 19.3 Igy M70 21! 
TERR a Ri NRX do.......| 12.9} 18.9) 17.2} 15.6] 11.9] 11.9 ce 11.5) 12.4) 12.4 115 10.6, 10. 
were a... Js. i eek 00.42.16) 21. 2} 36.4) 33.9) 34.3] 40.6] 36.8) 38.1) 20.8) 35.: 7| 319 19.7| 35. 
SN 2. GG. 1. dd~ Ee. sueves do... 27.0} 38.7| 37.1) 37.8) 35.7} 34.1) 35.0) 28.0) 41.2 96 | 77.2 45. 
db da Wha odd. oh old shige ve FT WTS 26.0} 49.0} 46.8] 45.8) 53.9) 51.2] 49.6) 28.3) 51.1) 50.8) ya.g 96.3, 52. 
chins thee te dosed ce « vo feduuk do.. 19. 3] 40.0} 42.9} 38.9) 36.4) 38.7) 36.3) 19.0) 30.1 33.9 39) 17.9 31. 
| PE et Gere aa eR BPE r se et: 19. 4| 36. 4] 35. 5| 33.1) 42.8] 39.8) 38.9) 17.4) 32.2) 31.5 395 19.4 31. 
| 
Salmon, canned, red..........]....- Ee ee 31. 7| 33. 8} 33.1) 33.6] 28.9 — Babs. 35. 0 18 
eee oe Quart....... 10. 0} 14.0) 13.0) 13.0 13.0) 12.0) 13.0) 8.0) 13.0 12.0 Jo "6.9 11 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16-0z.can.|..... 14. 7} 12.4} 12.4) 14.1] 10.9) 10.9)..... 12.7} 9.8 949 "| 
ee sabalG 2b Ae. Pound...... 38. 6] 58.8} 52.3) 50.4) 51.8) 45.6) 43.4) 33.8) 51.4 2 9 a7'8 4 
Oleomargarine................|....- RE ee 31. 1) 30. 8} 30.4) 29. 4) 27.8) 28.0)..... 29. 0 2.) M....- 29 
Nut margarine...............|..-.- we fs 28. 6} 28.2 28.01 28.0) 25.8 05. 8 bat 25.7) 24.8) 04.9 | 0 
OS eh aid SR Re aE EH Te O6.4%i. 21. 8} 32. 3} 31.9} 31.9) 32.1) 31.8) 32.5) 19.2) 31.1) 25.5 2¢7 B90 31 
Ae Hee nonancdets<papests , Bae 15.3} 18.7] 17.8} 17.9) 17.6) 16.9) 17.1) 14.5) 14.7) 15.6 13.9 115.0 18 
Rrra ere NLS IT Ob. ik ck doles 21. 5| 22. 4| 23.1/ 19.2) 21.6] 22.5... 20.5) 21.4! 94 "B 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... Dozen....... 26. 6} 44. 4) 33.6 ~ 49.0} 36.9) 37.4) 23.0) 38.1) 29.8 299 14.3. 39 
SED dee ebvelte odode onbeboodh Pound...... 5.3] 10.7) 9.2) 9.1) &5) 8.1) 8&0 5.5) 10.1 9.9 59 9 
bb akncYococch ob += iok thee do.......| 3.3} 6.0] 5.4) 5.3) 5.8) 5.2) 5.1) 3.0) 5.0) 4.7 45 130 5 
NS Peer eee te onde ok 2.1) 4. 4.3} 4.1) 5.3) 4.9) 4.8 2.2) 3.4 2.9 124 4 
ee eee | er Ob. ..5. 0.8. 10.9} 10.1) 9.8 7.9) 7.1) 7.2)..... 9.9 1] &] g 
YS ea 8-oz. pkg. ----| 12.6) 10.0 oo 11.8] 08 @%6..... 10.8 2 99 im... l 
| | 
Cream of Wheat............-. et pie bese 31. 8| 26. 7| 26.7) 29.3) 25.0) 24.8)..... 30. 2 24.6) 24.4 a 2 y. 
Dh ds ative scacdibn Phe Ale Pound......}.....] 22. 8] 21.3} 21.3) 20.9) 18.3) 18.9).....} 21.0) 20.4 2.6 eT 
es Oh wb 6 cnancncWae<~ 4a pasvee bist. 10. 0} 10. 3] 12.0) 11.7; 9.2) 9.6) 9.6; 8&4) 8&0) 9 ) | 10.0 
Beans, navy..........-.......|....- 60.3.5. ea 8.9} 10.3] 10.5) 8.0) 11.7) 11.7)..... 7.2) 11.7; 11.4 H.... 
ES ES er aay ee do... 1.8] 3.5] 3.8) 3.4, 4.8) 3.5) 2.2) LQ 3.9 ) 228 1.0 
Se ee See OC 4.7| 6.2}. 6.0) 5.0} 7.0) 5.9)..... 5.3' 6.1) 55 HMM... 
rr ee ve St Sse 6.9} 2.5) 4.0) 5.2) 4.4) 3.6/..... 6.6) 4.4) 39 H.... 
Beans, baked................ « No. 2can...}..... 12. 0} 12.3) 12.3) 12.0) 11. 5} 11.3)..... 12.0) 11.3) 114) HBB... 1 
EE toe eye Cae, Fs 15. 3] 15. 5) 15. 4) 16.2) 15.8) 15.7)..... 15.3) 14.6, 14.5 BBM)..... 1 
Peas, canned......... ‘eee 1 SS Re ee 20. 0} 19. 6] 20.1; 19.0) 18.8) 18. 8)..... 16. 2} 16.4) 16.7, HH)... 1 
Tomatoes, canned ............|....- Od. cd. Hess. 11. 8} 12.9) 13.1) 12.0} 13.6] 13.0)..... 11.4) 13.7, 13.8) HB)... i 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound...... 5.1} 7.5) 7.7) 8.3) 7.1) 7.6) 7.8) 5.4) 7.1) 7.3) &1 5.6 
Pah dile webahis «bndlle «hack ta poecie do.......| 56.0} 83.4) 79.8) 81.7) 58.4) 60.6) 60.3) 55.0) 69.0) 67.5 66.5 | 45.0! € 
Becca dhaccckh sss cdbuneedels cobs do.......| 26. 8] 35. 7| 36.6) 35.9) 34. 5) 33.7) 34.1) 24.4) 32.7) 34.7 34.4 20.0. 3 
‘ | 
Prunes........ Poocnmnabuake dh peed ee 21. 6) 22.5) 24.2) 21.5) 20.4) 19. 8)..... 20. 4) 22.1| 22.6) Bm... ‘ 
Raisins........ icnnnandbcce dnl BO sone cibicah!s 31. 1] 23. 6} 22. 3] 29. 8| 23.3] 21.6)..... 30. 8| 26.7| 25.6 i... 
Bananas.......... amagtbebiede Dozen.......|...-- 41. 8} 37.1) 35. 8) 43. 1) 41.3] 39.7)... 32. 3] 30.7| 25.4, He. 
Oranges. ...........- adhinbotdibe che See Sa 51. 5} 68. 6] 68.8) 55. 3) 64. 5) 67. 9)..... 47.7) 54 - mee 
1 No. 2} can. 
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10D FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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‘ y g | s ton 
i | San Francisco, | Savannah, | Scranton, 
ct, Paul, Salt Lake City, Calif. Ga. Pa. 
Minn. Utah. | | 
Bae ts . 
P | 15 | Aug. 15— | Aug. >| July = 
, Aug. 15— ; yA 1g. July ane ey | AUS 
Aug. 15—- july Age rd gg _ ‘1B. | 15 ; 15, | 15, |—— 13; 115, 
15, | 15 > 11999, seat. 922, |1922. 913 | 1922. | 1922, 
, ‘ans el | 913 | 1921 [19% 19 ox) 1922. }192 | } 1913 | 1921 
1913 | 192 | boy on SS ee 
~— = De Sry yt pe rr; ey 1s.| C 
— j | . 4 Cis. 4s.) Cb: Cts. | Cts. 
a2 te Cis.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts. : | 47. 
cts,| Cis.) o,| oH, ar. ¢ on, cu 30.0, 20.7| 29.i| 30.7 30. 7| 33.6 qa. i ye z . 19.9 ae SS 
96.6) 37.1) Se el oo al 27.1) 26.3 26.7, 19.3) 26.8) 27.6] 27.3) 28.9) 27.1) 26 135.7] 35.8] 35.6 
7.9) 31.8, 30.8) 29. 4) 20.0) 2 cre | 97.6] 28. 5] 27.9) 26. 4\ 2a 2A. 8) 24. 4) 23.8) 35.7) 35.8) 35. 
an f , 4) 22. 23.1 21.0) 27. + 7 5 94 7 5.3 25.7 
9,6, 28.6 29. 4 27.8 09 > os 5| 18.0 17.6 15.0) 17.0) 18.2) 17. 8| 18,6) 17.3 16.0, iso 26 = beret 
11.0) e104. 10.01 12.3] 11.9. 11.6. 11.6 13.3) 13,5) 13. 2| 13.3) 15.2) 15.5, 13.8 a oh ieee; 
10.6, 295) sy ay! hal ‘ 2.3) 40.3) 38.5) 38 8 
35.9 33.4, 33.0) 23.0) 37.5, 33.9) 33.5, 23.7) 40.9) 38. 9] 39.3) 35.2} 30.0 30.0| 22.3) 40.3] 38.5) 38 § 
10.7 9 42.2) 40.6] 32.0, 45,4, 30.3] 39:3, 34.7, 55.7] 53.9 53.9) 40.7 35. 6 36.4 ~e bor oe 
v2 $2.0, 51,4, 48.6) 30.8, 50.4, 49.7) 50.7 82.0) 55.8) 58.6] 57.0) 44.1) 44.0 42. 5] 31.7] 60.8) 57.5] 50.2 
B.S Oe an * 5| 27.8, 33.3) 33.2) 16.5) 29. 8) 34. 8) 34. 4) 1 @ 29 9| on : 5 . 
Ho 4] 28.8 28.1] 25:0] 36.6] 33:1] 33:9 28.8 43621 38.7 38.0) 34.3) 31.6, 32.3) 23.3) 48.8) 45.1) 44.2 
19,4 51.9) 28. . F | 6| 36.6; 36.7 
30.7| 35.2 35.2) 37.3] 33.6| 33.3/..... | 31. 8) 27. 8) 28.6) 40. 3) ae er ing 12.0, 12.0 
$10 10.0 10.0, &7 125, 9.0, 9.0, ia0 fees eoes eg ieee Bot tot Boe 
ET RT | 12.6) 10.5 10.5)..... Bie * al 50 6| 52 4| 45 5 43,01 35.21 50.71 44.61 43.5 
_ 14.3) 11.5 ILD)..... 12. ‘ 52.7) 51.4) 50.6) 52.4) 45.5) 43.9 35.2 50. 7) a ie 
m8 ie ae 35. 3 van ¢- Pome Beet ante Bx 2.6 27.0) 34. 5 30.6) 30,5).....| 29. , 26.8 26.2 
90 27. SS | OU ww wwe ewe en eee ee 
wee £9.14) 2 = - | 28.0} 21.0) 21.0 
| 9 | 27.6) 30.6) 27.0, 27.6)..... . pagers Ble 
or | 29.0) 28.4) 28.4 ...... 28, 2} 26.4) 27. ree 3 0} 30.7; 30.4) 30.3 
toons 31:9) 30.6, 31,1) 38.3} 28.5) 2801 27-7 19.0 33.51 3460) 348 I, Sage ated teks 
— 1831 17,5, 17.51 19:3] 19.7| 19.01 18.9] 18.01 19.6 19.1 19.1 19. 3 2.7 Te ee 7 27 231 
5 a +o i . ail | = a) - 22.1) 24. 5. n. n. cscsel Ob 4 4 
|-...;| 23.6 ay 24.5). aT 26 32. 71 382 50. 8| 33.8) 33.6] 44.1] 35.4) 35.8 30 i 51.3} 36.4 37.4 
94,3. 39.5} 30. ~9) 32.9) 44.7) 29, , 
2 pa | pee . Saal ne | 9.2 91 
oft rl 2 6) 83 8&3 5.6 10.4! s 9 
rl D 4 y 5.9) 9.6 8.5 8. 5) 10.6 S ae rp ol 5 I 
at ts He 3 26 838i 33 22 34 BT) bd 5.2) 5.8 5.6 5.6 3.5 6.8) 5.7 S7 
bray mo: hee be Ae 3.6 3.4 4.8 4.5) 4.5) 2 oO A Ma enee! "1) O98 O85 
124 44 324 35 3.3) 4.0) 3.6 6 9.61 11.0 8&3 84)..... re 9. 
| 2 ‘og. ee 10.6; 9.2) 9. yj) ad. | 46 0.1 9, 
bn $41 2002, 1000222] 144] a3] weal | 12.6) 10.7] 10.9) 11.4) 8.8 marod mir ” ’ 
eel oe “Ne oe | cal eneh endian s 7, 27.1 26.9 
|__| 99,71 26.2, 26.2) | 32.2) 26.4 28. rele’ | 28, 7| 25.2) 25.0) 29.6) 24.7) 25, 5)..... oe RE 
j++) 29-7) 26.2 18.5)... 22. 8| 20.9) 20.7|.2.22] 14.4) 12.7] 14.7) 19.7) 17.7 ea aad eos 88 8&7 
Pret bey 9.5, & 2) 84 9.0 89 &5 9.0 8&7] 9.4) 7.8 8&5 Siem Be Fe FH 
| 10.0 8. 7| 9, o 33 9.8 9.9 ie 6. 7) 9,1 9.4 9. 4 10.9 10.7)..... 3 a ao 
rid S31 28) Lal ical 22 28 Lal ia] sal Ral 27 aol a8 i 2.0 4.3) 3.5 22 
10 3.5) 2% . : no, & SO 4. ’ 
, 4 | 5. .0 6.2 
a? 5.4, 69! 55... 2.3) 3.4) 3.1) 56 87 7.6)..... hay SES? 
ae 5 82 LO] £2 72 BB nn--feaanclesa-cesane| GG OO 45...) BS £2 20 
pores 6. 8| 14.6) 14.6).....| 17.3) 17.11 16.8......| 16.7) 14.7) 14.9 13. 4) 12. 4) 13. 1)..... 173] teal 16-7 
ee 16.1) 1500) 14,9222] 15,7] 1.2! 14,910.22] 17,5 16.5) 16.4] 15.0 14.5) 14.5).....| 17.3) 16.8) 16.7 
ue 16.4, 16.3) 16031022. 15.6) 16.1) 16.1 -2.2-] 18.9} 17.9] 17.7) 18.0 16.9) 17.0)...-.] 17. oie le 
owed De pene seer : F »| 2 1) 2 14.0 
13.8 15.3, 15.3 12.1) 14.4 14.4..... est ke eeko mites kt Bie 
covce ‘ ° —_ a al an 4 a 5) 7.5  & 5 ie ** +2) - a: a a Fe Ce 
5.6 7.8 7.9) 84 6.1) 8.3) 8.5) 9.0 a1. 67.6) 67. 4) 52.5) 62.9) 59.5 59.0 
> PR. 50.0 58. 8| 57. 2| 57.1] 69.4 67. | 3 
| 45.0 69.3, 65.8 63. 5) 65.7) 83.9 78.8 78.8) 50.0: 1.9] 35.6] 31.91 31.9, 31,9] 31,3] 38.6) 37.5. 37. 
30.0, 39.0 yen 40. 0) 35. si 45. 6) 44.1 44.1) 32.0 34, 5) 34. 5 | ¥ | eakaiie 
} | - 3 Of ee 4.0) oO. © . 
| 17.0) 20.1 20.1)... | 15,5) 19.1) 20.0) 17.3) 19.3) 19. a SS ee 
a 31 26. 4 5 827. 27.6) 25.3, 23. $+.) 28. 3 ag: ay Be  & ae eet: oo 7 34 4 93. 4 
ves #11, 6710, 0910. 5|...-. 216.6716, 4215.8... bene! ba ond 7a.9-tne he 53.7| 65.8 71.2 
0) 66. 2 69,2).002-| 91.9) 86.38, 52.6. saat eet: Ie | 





11218°—22—__+4 


2 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 













































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, 1. | Washington, p ¢ 
ticle. Init. Aug. 15. Aug. 15. | 
str ves ue July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. us Tuly'y 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, Car 
Jj < oOo” 4 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis.) Cts. Cis, 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound. ..... 24.4) 31.1) 31.0] 31.5] 36.4! 34.3] 33.5) 27.8) 47. 139 e 
Round steak............/..... BA fei 21.5} 28.2) 28.1) 27.9) 35.1) 34.1) 33.1) 24.5) 40.5) 3815 
WM roast... ...........6). 000 @e...... 20.0; 25.5) 24.6) 24.5) 24.4) 23.1) 22.5) 21.6) 35.6 23.95 
Chuck roast.............|..... OA died 16.2} 16.7; 16.8} 16.4) 20.0) 20.3) 19.7| 17.3) 23.7 29% 
| TTR TE Te 12.7) 13.0) 12.7] 12.5) 13.4) 13.3) 12.6) 12.1) 13.7) 275 
Pork chops..............]..... Oe. as 37.2} 34.4) 37.8) 35.5] 31.2} 31.1) 23.0] 42.1 20.9, 
DMs . ds he cdots be Bis dds Geis.) 34.2} 53.0) 49.7) 50.6) 40.0) 40.0) 30.0) 28.4) 42.4 a.) 9 
Dads « MB ob nde oo She ddd do...... 31.7) 55.2) 54.6) 54.2) 53.4) 51.1) 50.4) 31.0) 59.2 jo9; 
DAL... 0 kb hinds 6h Bos de "<a 19.4, 27.7| 32.4) 31.7] 31.9} 40.6) 36.9) 19.4] 39.4 474 
Pid. Ob Ab itt. oo BS. he Sey 23.8) 33.7) 33.4) 31.0) 33.2) 33.4) 33.1) 21.9) 42.7) 4159 
Salmon, canned, red. .-..}..... Qe di~ Bodied 33.0) 31.1) 30. 38.9] 33.9' 329..... 36. 1) 29.64 
Milk, fresh.............- Quart....... 8.5} 12.0) 12.0) 12.5) 125) IL1) 11.4) 8.0) 14.0 iq, 
Milk, evaporated.......- 15-16-02. can|..... 12.3} 10.3) 10.3) 14.5) 11.5) 11L5...... 14.1) 10.7 
BRE bu. 245 08. dd- 0. Pound...... 39.0} 47.6) 49.7) 50.7} 52.2) 44.9) 43.1) 36.6) 55.3 age 
Oleomargarine..........|....- 0.. jecee-} 27.0) 27.5) 27.5, 30.0) 28.3; 28.0)..... 28. 5) 26.31% 
| 
Nut margarine..........|..... do......).....) 29.0) 28.2} 28.4) 28.1) 27.0) 26.6..... 28.1) 26.7; 
MOURN. . 5% WS Kaas is Bonsod do......| 21.7] 31.2} 32.2) 32.5) 35.8) 32.5} 32.4) 23.8) 35.3) 33.33 
ETL. 44, db hnildis a Ode bed do...... 17.4| 19.4) 189) 19.1) 17.9 17.0} 17.0) 15.3) 18.2) i707 
| SPOR et epee ace do -----| 23.0) 25.3] 25.6] 21.3) 23.0) 22.9)..... | 21.3! 21.93 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen....... 39.0) 46.2) 32.2) 33.5) 39. 4) 28.0; 28.0 30. 0 49.9 26.7% 
| | | 
a ee Pound...... | 5.5} 9.9] 991 99) 104) 9.7] 9.7) 5.7/ 10.2 
OU is aly ois indies sa De do. --| 2.9 48) 49) 4.7) 5.9) 5.4) 5.3) 3.8) 6.4 5 
Corn masal.os.; ..... 2.05 F.0d do......| 3.2) 45) 37) 38 45 4.2 4.2; 2.5) 3.9) 3.6 
Rolled oats.............-|..... do......|.....| 9.0) 85) 83! IL 1) 10.2 10.0)..... | 41.4 
Corn flakes.............. 8-02. pkg....)..... 13.5) 11.5) 11.5) 13.7) 9<8 ae Like oi | 11.6 
| 
Cream of Wheat......... — an) pts data 30.7) 27.0) 27.0} 30.4) 27.6) 27.2)..... | 29.1 2 
Macaroni................ Pound.....- sent: 18.4] 18.9! 19.0) 22.4) 20.3] 20.5.2... | 24.2) 2 
Bn ish ot npio «is de wns do......| 7.7] 9.8} 11.2) i14] 9.4) 10.5] 10.6) 9.8) 40.4) 10. 
Beans, mavy...........-|..... do. -j.e---| 7.4) 10.0} 20.3) 7.4) 13.5) 13.0)..... | 7.9 
IDS sey doudptecke desde d do. | 1.6 2,7 3. 3) 3.0, 438, 43 _ 2.0) 4.6) 3. 
ee ee See do. -j----4 3.8, 5.5) 42) G2 9.6) 83)..... 6.2 
SIRS din dv vdeccecks Beaded O8a a -i Dt 5.8 5.7, 4.2: &5 5.8 4.8).....] 7.8 
Beans, baked. .........- No. 2 can...|.. 17.6) 15.9) 15.8 149] 13.5) 14.1)..... 12. 4) i1.' 
Corn, canned............/..... do... ...). 17.2) 17.4, 17.8) 149) 144) 15.3)..... 14.7} 14 
Peas, canned... .7.......)....- BOs 66 ested 17.9} 19.0) 18.9] 16.0) 17.5) 17.7/..... 16.4) 17 
Tomatoes, canned.......|....-do......|..... 143.8) 115.4) 115.5] 11.9) 15.3 a 12.7) 12.6 
Sugar, granulated ...._.. Pound. ..... 6. 3| 8.5) 7.9 8.41 7.9) BI) 9.4) 5.2) 7.3 7.3 
. epee Ey do. 50.0) 64.3) 65.0) 65.6) 75.9) 71.8) 70.4) 57.5) 74.0 75.01 
nee Hy | ee 28.0) 37.3) 39.2) 39.3) 35.6) 35.6) 35.6) 28.8) 33.7, 35.2 
} 
PRUNES... 22 2. +... . 220 feo oe OE ee 15.4) 21.2} 20.9) 20.4) 20.9 nd tkbes 19.4) 21.4 
MOMs ie duis 45.2.2 as decks 4 Pe ee 28.5) 24.8) 24.0) 34.9) 25.9) 25.7)..... 29. 5) 24.2 
ae Dozen.......|....- 215.5) 214.9) 214.1 29.0) 29.6) 28.8). 42.5) 36.54 
OS eee Ee , > ee 48.0) 57.6] 59.9] 57.3) 63.9) 68.1... | 57.0) 70.! 
INo. 24 can. 3 Per pound. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 45 





‘Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 


on, Dg in the retail cost of food 7 in August, 1922, compared with the 
1 average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1921, and in July, 1922. 


‘uly mPor 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
|| ne-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
“Hl. different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 


vn actuak retail prices secured each month from — dealers and on 












] 


OE he average family consumption of these articles ach city 
7. Effort has been made by the bureau each mews “3 to have per rfect 
9 mreporting cities. For the month of August 99 per cent of all the 


ims reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that 1s, every merchant in the 
following-named 40 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in tume for his prices to be included in the city averages 
Baltimore, eee Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Cin- 
jnnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
ouston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
os Angeles, Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, 
“MXew Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
citmm™Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, 
.. 4st. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Springfield, Ul., and Washing- 
_ Bton, D.C. 

i Ma «The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
)° Hmerchants responded in August: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING AUGUST. 











Geographical division. 





| United | 





Item. Qt. . i i | 
States. | North South North South Wester: 

; Atlantic. | Atlantic.}| Central. | Central. — 
14 ¥ | | 
= | | ! 

Percentage of reports reeeived.......... Pee 90.5 98 | 99.7 | OR | 99 
° § a umber of cities in each section from which | 
74 4 every report was received..............-. } 40 | 12 5 | 13 CO 5 | 5 


73.03 








eh ’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 25. 

44 *The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
O49) riveninthe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, "1918, pp. 94: and 95. The consumption figures which 
26,3, Have Deen used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LaBorR RE} IEW 
“0 64 for March, 1921, p. 26. 


Se, oe 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN Aucr T, 1999 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1922, AUGUST, 1921, AND WITH THE \\) ¥) 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


















































COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. at 
| Percentage Percentage decrease Pahcem tuisal Percentage . 
increase a 1922, increase August, 
August, compared with— August, compared 
City. 1922, City. 1922, 
convenes . ] compenes = 
with year; August, | ~ with year| August, 
1913. i921,’ | July, 1922. 1913. 1921. 
Atlanta. ........ 41 6 | 1 Milwaukee...... 39 13 5 
Baltimore. ...... 43 9 2 Minneapolis. .. . . 35 10 { 
Birmingham 42 9 © AP BROUEP. sh cecuicdevedsectecs 7 0.1 
a 43 12 2 || Newark........ 37 4 1 
Bridgeport......|..........- 12 2 || New Haven..... 39 9 9 
| | 
Buffalo 44 10 2 New Orleans. . 40 1 
MEL  Wrtiddhe oh Sides be 6 10.4 || New York...... 43 10 9 
Charleston... .... 45 8 1 eR eS Sy ae 12 
Chicago. ........ 43 il 3 ct nae 36 7 
Cincinnati... ... 38 ll 3 | Rp tes Bae eee ll { 
Cleveland ....... 33 13 3 Philadelphia... .. 37 11 | 
SEE ee 14 4 Pittsburgh... ... 35 2 
Dallas.......... 42 4 1 yy. gee Raa 10 
Denver. ........ 27 il 5 || Portland, Oreg. . 34 | l 0.4 
Detroit......... 44 ll 2 || Providence... .. 44 13 
Fall River...... 40 10 1 || Richmond...... 51 8 
Houston........ Re Y o 8 a a Fe et 1] 2 
Indianapolis . . . - 32 13 4 || St. Louis........ 39 | 10 4 
Jacksonville... .. 35 10 Ss DANN cso 6's in ood ovads 12 { 
Kansas City... .. 33 14 3 || Salt Lake City -. 21 10 | 
Little Rock..... 35 6 0.1 || San Francisco... 35 7 l 
Angeles. .... 32 6 a> Es ee eee 12 2 
Louisville....... 28 10 1 || Seranton........ 42 12 
Manchester. ... . 39 14 3 Seattle.......... 37 1 0.1 
Memphis. ....... 33 Ss 1 Springfield, Il]. .|........... 12 
Washington, 
pa. otecs «une 47 11 2 
1 Increase. 
Retail Prices of Coal in the United States. 
N ACCOUNT of the recent strike, conditions in the coal 
market have been such as to make it impracticable to secure 


satisfactory prices. For this reason no coal prices are pub- 
lished this month. 





4 
t 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1922. 


RACTICALLY no change in the general level of wholesale prices 
P from July to August is shown by information gathered in 
representative markets of the country by the United States 
Department of Labor through the Bureau ‘of Labor Statistics. 
he bureau’s weighted index number, based on 404 commodities 
or series of quotations, again registered 155 in August, a repetition of 
the July figure. 
In the group of fuel and lighting materials the index number, 
computed in part from estimated prices, rose nearly 6} per cent. 
Metals and metal products, due to increased cost of fuel, advanced 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE AVERAGE WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY. 47 


over 4 per cent. Building materials, clothing, chemicals and drugs, 
and miscellaneous commodities all showed some advances over 
July prices. 

Qn the other hand, decreases of nearly 3 per cent took place in the 
wo important groups of farm products and foodstufis. Among 
farm products, grains, hogs, lambs, poultry, cotton and cottonseed, 
hay, onions, and potatoes were cheaper than in July. Bacon, ham, 
lamb, mess pork, butter, rye and wheat flour, and other foods also 
averaged less than in the preceding month. No change in the general 
rice level was reported be the group of house-furnishing goods. 

Of the 404 commodities, or price series, for which comparable data 
for July and August were obtained, increases were found to have 
occurred for 135 commodities and decreases for 112 commodities. 
In the case of 157 commodities no change in average prices was 
reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 




















[1913—100.] 
Commodity group. August,1921.| July, 1922. | August, 1922. 
| 

elt sl ocd dee sbccdbacenhee tedus toes patheniines. | 123 135 131 
OGG. wan hdeecdndeeeows ee Se eae e Le eae a Se 146 142 138 
ne Soaoecs vodcncuspentsvacenetococtovar ss = 171 180 181 
eR Ee, 184 254 271 
As SI gc ec ncccencceuh doe scushesupdpececce 117 121 126 
as ide Bin ess} aainenn seb dhs teasghenpebindsee 156 170 172 
Chemicals and drugs........... Ree a PEE SS SE 129 121 122 
i ain x cdi oboe Hes Gea eb acak os ees « 179 173 173 
I iin oc te Rates adap aks + dees Rscebcocs vceucce= 119 114 115 
SU Cohn s< cdvetnees s+ emedees dons at Se Fee 142 155 155 











Comparing prices in August with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level 
rose 9 percent. Fuel and lighting materials showed by far the largest 
increase, 47} per cent. Building materials increased 10} per cent, 
metals 7? per cent, farm products 64 per cent, and clothing 5} per 
cent in price in the year. Food items, chemicals and drugs, house- 
furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities all showed decreases 
compared with prices of a year ago. 





Quantity of and Expenditures for Furmiture and House Fumishings 
and Expenditures for Miscellaneous Items Purchased by the Average 
Workingman’s Family in One Year. 


N CONTINUATION of a series of articles relating to the cost of 
living and published from time to time in the Montuty Lapor 
Review, the following tables show the quantity of and expendi- 

tures for furniture and house furnishings purchased by the average 
workingman’s family in one year; also miscellaneous expendi- 
tures in one year. Owing to the character of most of the miscel- 
laneous articles, it is impossible to show the quantity or number 
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used by the average family. For the same reason, in a few instance; 
the number of articles of house furnishings is not shown. hoes 
figures are based on a study of the cost of living in 92 localities in th 
United States by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Details relative j, 
income and expenditure were secured from 12,096 families. hy. 
table shows figures ‘for all families” and for “families purchasing.” 
By “ all families” is meant the entire number of 12,096. By ° aij. 
lies purchasing” is meant in each ease the number of families rep rting 
the purchase during the year of the article under consideration, 
This number, varying in each case, is shown in the column “number 
of families purchasing.”’ The per cent that these families cop. 
stitute of all families is also shown. 
















QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURES FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHING: 
PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEA. 

















































All families (12,096). Families purchas 
Aver- . Aver 
: age Aver- | Aver-| num-| Per age 
Article. num —— age || ber of | cent 
¢ jexpend- expend- 1; ; =, |. 
ber of tesa | fture families} ofall | ber o : 
articles — | "par pur- | fami- | artick - 
i : “nas . 2S. er - 
eden family. | article. —— lie tail . 
ES. See Se ee See 13.9 $5.48 $1.41 | 2,894 23.9} 116.2 22.83 
ee tet cinceedtbambe secs cebeadices 2.5 31 . 66 392 3.2 14.5 fi2 
Linoleum and floor oilcloth................... 21.8 1.71 .96 | 1,584 13.1 13.6 03 
ED <..skettihtmiatesedubdeadsccs 8 3.061 3.91] ‘2,559 21.2 3.7 1, 43 
adel ERE te nd, ER Sa 2 2.03} 11.83 1,670 13.8 L.2 14.71 
Couches, davenports, sofas, etc................ 1 2.15 23.67] 1,065 8.8 1.0 24.47 
Bureaus, chiffoniers, and dressing tables......! 1 1.70 | 15.45} 1,051 8.7 1.3 1,59 
SE  f ST -OL 17} 11.55 172 1.4 1.0 él 
Book cases and magazine racks. .............. Ot 12} 11.34 130 4 1.0 
EEE ee ee ok 29 3.08 | 1,094 9.0 1.0 
bid date Labi on wesidss ted d. di. 552. 2731 - 02 -04 2.65 181 1.5 1.1] 
Pictures,frames, and other ornaments........|......-. - oe 4 1, 109 | 
Hatracks, costumers, and hall trees...........'.......- 5S PES 99 \) 4] 
Bide , buffets, and china closets......... -l 1.41 | 23.90 648 5.4 1.1 26.23 
i scien ancdhcschececeserbesgtes hens 2 2.42, 11.07] 2,242 18.5 1.2 . 06 
LL cop mice ccbdiawebdoceies ccsbitcot -2 1.09 6.25 | 1,807 14.9 1.2 7.31 
nn atkdibeckspobede ce -< dumevar edger « .3 2.06 8.23 | 2,467 20. 4 1.2 ll 
ESS SI EE lh LS CA oak 1.56 716 5.9 2.3 61 
DP. peab be dies ob pbb wing do scddsdb one ond -5 1.91 3.58 | 2,996 24.8 2.2 7.72 
Quilts and eomforts................. npapene Fh 2 -77| 3.58] 1,523 12.6 1.7 6.12 
eas hb Luter bbes os lel e bt eoddved 1.3 1.79| 1.38] 4,140] 34.2 3.8 = 5.23 
I ALAUCeh be ccccscccsccccccces| Bl .77 -42| 3,835| 31.7 5.8 2.44 
BMORGE,.02- enone sn ccescccssccccccceccccscoees ; «i -47} 3.25) 1,328] 11.0 1.3 1.25 
Pitchers, wash bowls, etc..................00. bs wets wed > So ee 218  . a 1.79 
Dishes and glassware. .................ceceeee ETE < | eer 5, 635 . ai 73 
Knives, forks, spoons, etc.............- 2.000. aa = ee 1,035 1.62 
Stoves, ranges, and heaters.................... |. 5.64 | 19.70| 2,983 24.7 1.2;| 22.88 
II .oncthdecnesns pinay +scks>hade | .003 .06 | 16.26 40 3 1.0, 17.07 
Kitchen cabitets......5.....5....scc.sscceees | 03 .64| 19.13 406}, 3.4 1.0) 19.13 
Kitchen utensils (pots, pams,etc.)............ Lealn emma eos 5,448}: 44.8]........ 2.67 
heat Pitt Acasevdiesstetiaiee: Ai 97) 16.7% | 9745) 62) io) 15.79 
Brooms and brushes..................-...-.-- | height i Fare eS ee, 6S | eee 1. 85 
Carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners......... 1 9. 39 5.0 1.0 ), 45 
Mo COSSSSEETE CoE SSEHESEOSHSS COSHH SSES EES CESCOCSCS BD 16 49 862 23.7 1.4 “Of 
Table cloths, Cotton... ........0ceseceeseeeeee- a. 1.70 , 149 17.8 1.6 2.75 
PEE, SEM. os ccaseccccesccccsccosceses -04 15 4.22 318 2.6 14; 5.1 
Napkins, Cotton. .............02-0022.eeeeees- 63 07 21 457 3.8 8.4 1.74 
EI 0 date 0 555 bhbcid b 58% «Stinks bho cle 4 «il 03 45 106 9 8.5; 3.58 
DOWIE BOCID, 0 anon sn cece ec ccinpscnnscsecenee- 2.8 78 +28] 4,817] 389.8 6.9) 1.% 
: p ME ddwbeddaddalide svedde«sddvevdvcvec¢ rg 34 =  -; as oe — 
en ee ee ee ee | eeeere . * 7 .0 2 2. es 
‘Lamps, vom i chimneys, gas mantles, and ms 
electric ld Dt ee ee ee ee ee 1.33 eee eee 9, 159 75.7 eooeress| 1.16 
Pianos and players.................-.... $555.1 ok 5. 50 47 712 5.9 1.0 | 93. 47 
. MACHINES... 2... c ee ccc c eee e ec eeeeee A 3.83} 48.75 951 7.9 1.0; 4.% 
musicalinstruments.......-.2-...0----| Ol -36 | 24.36 166 1.4 1.1 | 2). 56 
SE cnkatsenes «252 1shGibs ewes GAsbie ace 1.424........] 1,970 BEET Teccvecce 8.49 
SHAGGS.... 2.0... cc eee e wee ee eceeeee| «8 4 66) 4.84] 2,360) 19.5 4.1) 3.40 














« Linear yard. 





2 Square yard. 
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UANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURES FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE FU 
P URCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR 














































































































































he All families (12,096). | Families purchasing. 
to Ss aaa —E fF 
he Aver- , (A ver- oe 
oy Article. age oo — | whey ste ~ — 
5° num- ber of | cent num- |, °. , 
. expend- expend-| oie . a. expend- 
nl- ber of ‘ture iture |!amilies) of all | ber of ‘tore 
n articles per ner | pur- fami- articles | her 
g per | +.) jehasing.| lies. per |r} ; 
a family. family. | article ‘| | family. family. 
er os Ty ety spite eta he o 
1 Screens, windew and door.................... | 0.5 $9.43 $0.87 | 1,640 13.6 3.7 3:27 
i- Curtains, draperies, portieres, and sofa pillows.|........ Sy 15 Sede R835 _* 2 Spe 5. 44 
2 «56k asgabec cob depsaccescapied all .19 1.40; 1,289 10.7 3 
Wi Nt cbosmateae an 25 2.53 | 1,191 9.8 0 2. 57 
inc ti Bhs cbdhedi-veacdaliibel -2 2,54 wa 
ae hh aaa 9, WS gear 7 
Baby carriages and go-arts...............--.. 3 2.29 14.77 1,816 5.0 1.0 | 15. 28 
aud Sey ine cha Bidl a dis a Ui ay omnwe was bine t “a 1.99 24.48 9s 8.1 10; 24.50 
Other furniture and furnishings...............|....-... ee | ae 3, § D lea nkeaoe 
nn otha lhl At ad oe Dw eenwd abide cs ayee 7 ee ayn eee ee ae 
EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS PURCHASED BY THE 
WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR. 
ms) a. r= ee ma ~ aa | ; ™ —_ 7 oan 
) 62 | All families (12,096).| Families purchasing. 
43 | | e i ; . 
. 71 Item. | Av erage | Average | Number ——, | Average 
Ai ;e xue ndi-| e xpendi-| of fami- pore ae expendi- 
9 | ture per ture per | lies pur- families. | ture per 
family. | person. | chasing.| “~~ "| family. 
DL 
i Insurance: | 
: 8 ae eee ee ae |} $801] 10,442 86. 3 45, 26 
i. <<. oh ens ct ss ach eae eens see +o | , 2,375 9, l 
3; fa _ Life, other than members of family.............. ; 744 6.2 | 14. 13 
e EN FE “LENE TT Oe a 43. 28 | 8.87} 10,822 | 89.5 48. 38 
i — = —— | __} ______ 
6 Insurance, personal property .............-.-.-.---.- 79 | .16| 1,822 | 15.1 | 5. 23 
ld Dues, contributions, and gifts: 
a rk cids ans sxodihndedsevccddbes ene +4 10. 13 2. OS 8, 658 71.6 14.15 
44 IG, wo ostudecwsecudeackaccecs 4.62 | 95 | 3, 745 31.0 14. 93 
= Lodges, clubs, societies... .......2..---.+++.0.--- 3. 47 | 71 3, 547 29. 3 11.83 
ch, Seeded Joke. 6 53. Ss eA L. 34 27 3,605 29.8 4. 49 
= Se PEE FE TOOL 7.74 | 1,59 10, 861 89. 8 8. 63 
- SE etheGahhadas saprecades svccapecedaibeo segs 7.64 | L57 | , 6,450 53.3 14. 33 
Ore | I eee 
. 67 
He RU Fee 5 ; 6, 881 56.9 | 31. 
“oS eG rT ee ee ers 2 13 624 5.2 | 12. 02 
lO ev eee oh elisa? eal tet ye eis 5, 55 9, 822 2 5. 
7 an Vepeens 
“1 a ! ae ee a 10, 741 | BS. 5 | 27. 02 
74 7 oi «ai pe 
Ol ibe eee 
. % 
. 34 “a 
91 yerts, etc. Mets “FP aas Oe TOT tet | 
16 eee e eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
A et StS LAI. AOL RU 
75 
56 eaccstevececesdropeccsedeurgos soca: 
i) 
.40 
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EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS PURCHASED BY THE AVERAG! 
WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Concluded. 























Families purchasing 





All families (12,096). 












Item. Average | Average | Number 
expendi- | expendi-| of fami- 
ture ony ture per | lies pur- 
family. | person. | chasing. 


Per cent | a 
of all — = 
families. | 






ture 
fan 























Education and uplift: 
















is san anas ofb4s6b5 66%% oa 0s sen gaees $7. 82 $1. 60 11,577 95. 7 $s. 17 
IED G5 os ne Sd gn ca ahve lesan 6 cane ggactWn 1,72 | . 35 5,619 46. 5 | 
8 ET URES Se re ae ee ae 1.01 | - 2 1, 863 15, 4 | g 
Schools, tuition, books, efc.....................- 4. 63 | 95 6, 048 50. 0 | 7 
EL ea tetsu de eves tuinnae oanembe ice tbns 2. 64 . 54 1, 607 13.3 | 








11, 909 

















11,01 





7 












Sickness: 











em, Ne REI Te eee ee 32.17 6. 60 10, 422 86. 
Ey a ee oe ee 10, 39 2.13 11, 164 92. : 
I 00 bab tiny -cemgnde ge cdabedetcobtacavcccses . 02 . 62 1, 546 12.8 | 














eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 
Tre rere ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Tere eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 





Nn ncn iccddushavacwoecscec| ¥ 
Cleaning supplies, soap, etc..................--.2--.- 12,14 2. 49 
Toilet articles and preparations.................- ae i 1.32} 11,968 






— 
9 ' 
= 






















Ste STE Sete SRR Ee 2, 
Automobiles, motorcycles, and bicycles.............. ¥ 1,! 
Servant and daywork wages....................-..-. 4. 01 . 82 1, 936 16 
Other miscellaneous items.............-....-...-----) 6.75 1.38 9,173 75 





















Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 


Countries. 






HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
T countries have been brought emettioe with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 

base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other ta))les 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and the city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With three exceptions all thicse 
are shown on the July, 1914, base in the source from which the in!or- 
mation is taken. The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, those for Germany on the average ©! 
October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914, while those for Rome 
are based on the first half of 1914. e index numbers here shown 
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for 
for 
the 
nu: 
col 
sid 
als 
mo 
the 


IND 


july, 
July, 
July, 
July, 
July, 
July, 


1 
July. 
Augu: 
Septe 
Octob 
Nove! 
Decen 


lf 
Janua 
Febru 
March 
April 
May.. 
June. 
July. . 
Augus 
Septer 
Octobi 
Noven 
Decerr 


19 
Janual 
Febru: 
March 
April. 
May.. 
June... 


——___ 


' Ap 
2 Avi 


§ Qu: 















COMPARISON 


countries differs widely. 
sidered as closely comparable with one another. 
also, the figures here shown are not absolutely comparable from 
month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes in 
the list of commodities included at successive dates. 


OF RETAIL PRICE 


[July, 1914=100.] 


CHANGES. 


for the remaining countries have been obtained by dividing the index 
for each month specified in the table by the inde¢x for July, 1914, or 
the nearest period thereto, as published. 
number of articles included in the index numbers for the different 
These results should not, therefore, be con- 


As shown in the table, the 


In a few instances, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 








Year and 
month. 


July, 1914.... 
July, 1915.... 
July, 1916... 
July, 1917.... 
July, 1918.... 
July, 1919. ... 





Augus’ 
Septenrber. . - 
October. ..... 
November. . . 
December... . 





















1921. 
January 
February... -| 


August 
September. . . 
October...... 
November. . . 
December... 





1922. 





United 
States: 22 
foodstuffs, 

to De- 

cember, 
1920; since 
that time 

43 food- 

stuffs; 

51 cities | 
(variable). | 
Weighted. 


| 
| 





| 


100 

98 | 
109 | 
143 | 
164 
186 


215 
202 
199 
194 
189 
175 


169 


~- 


155 





Australia: 
46 food- 
stuffs; 
30 towns. 
Weighted. 


100 
131 
130 
126 
131 
147 


194 
197 
192 
186 


186 
181 


149 
146 





Belgium: 
56 articles 


(variable); 


59 cities. 
Not 
weighted. 


51 















Canada: 
29 food- 
stuffs; 

60 cities. 


Weighted. 


Denmark: 
Family 
food 
budget; 

5 persons. 
Weighted. 














France: 


Family 


budget, 13 articles. 





| 
(Cities over 
| 10,000 
population 
(except 
Paris). 
Weighted. 














Paris only. 
Weighted. 


100 
120 
129 
183 
206 


261 | 


373 | 


407 
420 
426 


410 
382 
359 


Germany: 
Family 
food 
budget; 
5 persons. 
Weighted. 
(Revised.) 



































January...... 139 142 387 149 197 3 323 319 2, 463 
: February... . 139 140 380 it indithiban=divdayssncced 307 3,020 
March....... 136 141 371 BN, Lbdwind +i seven isi. 294 3,602 
l | ee 136 143 367 3315 304 4,356 
| ree r d 4g PS SS Seas» ee kee 4,68 
JUNG. ccacscte oe ee eee 5 
> ' April, 1914. 
. 2 Average for October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914. 


§ Quarter beginning month specified. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL Sotccr IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OT) pp ost, T 






































OUNTRIES—Coneluded. 
Great | Italy: | Nether- . . : eo 
Britain: | Family | lands: 27 Pe alle Norway: Fe nage divetiin= 4 1 
21 food- food food- oo | Meniie bee 1 eee: ft ary 
Year and stuffs: budget: . 59 food- ’ food- 21 articles:| = 
: udget; stuffs; “ food aw Bee : 
month. 600 5 versene:| Asnater- stuffs; budget stuffs; | 44 towns. | 
towns. eg dam. = ee ow Weighted. be tte | Weighted 
Weighted.| Weighted.| Weighted.| Weighted. eighted. 
July, 1914... 100 +100 5 100 100 100 6 200 | 10 
July, 1915... 1324  Raieeereny a cine 6 107 3 124 as 
July, 1916...- 161 i Eee 119 8 160 § 116 3 142 we 
July, 1917... 204 Ries eee _ , SSR ee 6 128 177 Apollina 
July, 1918... 210 eager? 139 279 134 268 paromet 
July, 1919. ... 209 206 210 144 289 139 | 310 a 
1920. | Pear 
Ate Pace 258 318 217 167 319 197 | 297 
August....... 262 322 219 171 333 196 308 
September. . . 267 324 223 173 336 195 | 307 
October...... 270 341 226 177 340 197 30 
November . . . 291 361 220 176 342 196 303 
December. .. - 282 375 208 179 242 188 294 enera 
1921. pert 
January... ... 278 367 199 178 334 172 283 Dum 
February. ... 263 376 200 175 308 165 262 Dim 
March........ 249 386 199 169 | 300 160 253 lea 
ieees bac 238 432 193 169 300 156 248 vas 
Sa ae 232 421 189 167 292 152 237 Clocks: | 
ES 218 409 186 166 290 144 234 Ve’ 
as ae 220 402 185 164 292 139 232 | 214 Cucs 
August....... 226 416 184 163 297 134 | 234 ue 
September. .. 225 430 184 161 290 133 | 228 | Mus 
Oetober...... 210 452 173 156 288 131 | 218 | Rou 
November. .. 200 459 159 152 281 129 211 | RS 
December. . . . 195 458 154 150 268 125 | 202 Ch —* 
| } LCL 
1922. 
January...... 185 469 152 147 257 123 190 
February. ... 179 463 154 145 245 120 189 
March........ 177 446 148 141 238 121 | 185 
April......... 173 455 141 144 234 | 122 | 182 167 e 
Sega 172 | 455 140 145 230 122 | 78 on 
June......... | 170 | 454 141 143) 227 120 179 7 
3 Quarter beginning month specified. 5 Year 1913. 7 Previous mont! 
4 January-June. 6 Year. 8 August. 
Cost of Imported Merchandise and Retail Prices Charged in the 
United States. Cloths: 
Poli 
, ° , : ; Pot 
HE following table summarizes a report’ transmitted on June ° Ser 
1922, by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Senate Commiticc 9 (aon! 
on Finance. The data shown were prepared in the office © |v Car 
. . . . 1 oc 
appraiser of merchandise at the port of New York from invoices »1 Poc 
entries on file in the customs office at that port. The articles wer aa 
manufaetured in more than a score of different countries where tv porte 
° . . mu 
cost of production and of labor are far below similar costs in ‘le Dolly, 
United States. ' Fecal 
The table shows for each specified article the country of origin, |) JR Mlatiro 
. . . ge © 3 ona Do. 
price of the article in that country, the transportation charges «)\ Footing 
tariff (including insurance, freight, etc.), the landed cost in ‘\ Pit, 
United States, the retail price in the United States, and the per cen Ca 
. . . . i ‘ sal 
of increase that the retail price is over the landed cost. The origina! a 
report specifies in each case the name of the firm from whic! the @ ,,.)% 
article was purchased at retail and the date of such purchase. Bird 
1 United States. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Imported merchandise and retail price 4 


Washington, 1922. 126 pp. 8 Pri 
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53 


ost, INCOUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND LANDED IN THE UNITED STATES, OF SPECIFIED 
: IMPORTED ARTICLES, AND PRICES CHARGED BY RETAIL DEALERS. 























Article. Country of 
origin. 
_ 
Apollinaris water ................. bottle. Germany ..... 
Barometer ee er es ee DP cndeds oe 
Beads: : 
Re 0.65 be stdeneecciagpige Anan a pe 
dE earn i: re 
ee Con Belgium...... 
ied CRs MEMO a a cchae +s 645% tp = - = a> s ange - Germany ..... 
piscuits, Amaretti (almond macaroons el area 
poun 1. 
attons, Vegetable ivory (12-button card).| Germany..... 
Cane, ¥ alking cece ec eweweccc scapes ssecc ces checece ee awade od 
Chinaw are: 
Barty GE Meeeee OME... 2. . .. 200 ces sn scsees er 
gg, ee ee Germany ..... 
Disisset ant, BOS yeeees ... 2. dno. eee Sa 
Ten.oet, 17 PEOCCR.....~.. - «n- noe Sens See 
Vase, hand painted, gold medallion... .| Chima......... 
Clocks 
tte 566d saps «och dee Germany ..... 
en ile cae odo a dinar n dws «0 ag ate ahaa tame agg 
tities wand 5 a WU dda bw 8-0 gue Mdiok wa eye ae ep 
I i hliee ooo du ath s cents eony tach oe eee eee 
I. ties and oc cpeanh ales hegh ol uid de ___ ee ae 
I isc ir xk cuhomee a oobi cumete Vesdcan _ ee on 
Clothing: 
: Men’s— 
Belt, cowhide, brass buckle. ...... England...... 
atte < «4:4: 00s ole aan abe at 4 ___ ebate 
Se eh rer tae AES gem esticie 
SR oe tenote A a 3 9 aid eae Ee 
Hose, cotton, clocked............. Germany ..... 
Women’s— 
Bloomer, silk, and chemise (one | Belgium...... 
set). 
Gloves, kid, 16-button, 24 inches, | Germany..... 
r. 
Gloves, kid, under 14 inches.pair..|..... ers 
Gloves, lambskin, wrist strap, ..... ads anid 
air. 
Gloves, Schmaschen........ A Pee _ ae 
Nightgown, silk (lace trimmed)...| Belgium...... 
Waist, cotten embroidered........ AUSTIA. 0000 
Cloths: 
0 ee eee Germany ..... 
ates: = iwc statain + wn Alb a.ceeaty o1s <a Gs dace 
nats >.< 4 cputecdhem umes «1+ ob .6 « Gi annaeed 
Coronation cord, cotton.......... 6 yarGe. ./..... San nenauel 
Cutlery: 
CE sd anew = «+ see sanescet omg « AS icinie + ate 
tense, «6 5 abd nea adie ake ab 4 0 ee eee 
Pocket knife, metal handle (in case)...|.....do.......- 
le ate «oo sgen bike += oimaarerty «inane 6 « SORA 
i, Rian «<> 4< EES dt: omer vie vie ko __, pte pien 
TD. wthets tutes cRawepaahaomme 4 kei Pee 
NS Ee s diet Ss m: og ee 
Doily, cotton, lace edge, 12-inch round... .|....-. Mlech scene 
Egg cutter, aluminum .................... pa i se 
ee eI SR eg Sac oe 
nn... sscanehoesehnc ques eee ee 
ee. > sb -cpe ps -+ch neue elemes 2 sain dunene 
Footing, Bretonne eotton.........- yard..| England...... 
Fruit, mustard (in tim).................-- Wp ses ncsens- 
ass: 
Candy jar, bine crystal................ Czechoslovakia! 
Lamp chimney (duplex).............. Germany ....- 
Lamp dome, green case............... Czechoslovakia} 
_Lamp shade, electric (frostilla) ........ Germany ..... 
iin IR ails 5.x eiuaednes ah>ensiee bape 
nn... . ccpecccehocemm oleenee Saeed 
Hot-water bottle (rubber). ............... Austria....... 


' Includes 75 cents for American clasp. 
* Price'on May 26, 1922. 
* Price on June 10, 1922, at same store. 
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Price in 
| country 


of 
origin. 


. 62 
12. 25 

. 423 
1, 20 


. 184 


. 006 
. 168 


21. 


. 795 


. 389 
275 
. 279 
34 


. 20 


. O48 
. 023 
. 0475 
. O71 


2. 69 
. 193 
evid 
- 209 
. 154 





Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
charges 
and 
tariff. 


$0. 033 
. 84 


.14 
5. 26 
. 107 
oo 
048 


. 0033 
. 074 


| 10. 95 


- 0275 | 


. 042 
. 264 
. 064 
02 
. 59 
. 59 
013 
.23 


. 49 

- 0333 
. 283 

. 0392 
.B 





. 228 
- 108 
. 20 

. 0195 
.O115 


. 0191 
. 026 


. 076 
. 12% 
3747 
. 136 
. 0614 
Ol 
. 048 
. 194 
. 0192 
. GOR6 
es ij 
; ive 
. Oo 

. 05 


. 38 

. 08308 
.175 
. 0383 


. 825 
. 126 





Total 
cost , 
landed 
in 
United 


States. 


OR] 


1, 267 


1. 654 
. 268 


. £42 


65 
1, 462 


2 585 
. L985 
. 6 

1. 205 


-=7 
~10 


. 008 
oS. 
. 69 
. 40 


N 





. 0675 | 


. 0845 
. 0666 
. 096 


766 
. 318 
. 9517 
. 345 
. 216 


. OBS5 | 


. ORS 
. 458 


. ON32 | 


. 0286 
. 767 
. 767 
. 023 
. 28 


. 82 

. 0641 
. 458 
0775 
.17 


3. 575 
. 763 





Retail price in 
United States. 





Per 
| cent of 

} in- 
Amount. | crease 
ove! 
landed 

cost. 
$0. 24 21 
12, 00 2.2% 
12. 50 | 544 

150. 00 7 

1. 45 | 
11. 00 2 
1, 00 331 
25 2, 03" 
1. 50 521) 
4.75 189 
. OS 199 
134. 00 279 
8. 95 1&7 
8.00 157 
2, Of 2, ot 
ZZ. OW 1, 636 
ott, OO 1, 22 
5. 00 22 
.79 195 
1, OS 347 
2 ww 208 
4.00 175 
7. 00 170 
4.00 27 
. 65 227 
of, 00 >} 
6.95 v7 
2.00 24 
2. 00 298 
1.00 158 
60. 00 176 
1.35 234 
30 4! 
12 247 
. 6 oy) 
wil 213 
15. 00 298 
OO x4 
8. 49 783 
5. 00 1, 349 
2 65 1,127 
30 679 
1. 50 1, 664 
1.75 282 
.49 4&8 
Lo 244 
5. 50 617 
36, 5D 747 
On 160 
75 167 
2. 50 205 
23 258 
1.74 280 
25 222 
5 383 
17. 50 3R9 
2.75 260 
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oo IN COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND LANDED IN 








THE UNITED STATES, OF s 
ORTED ARTICLES, AND PRICES CHARGED BY RETAIL DEALERS—Con, 








. Country of 
Article. origin. 









| Trans- 
Pricein  porta- 
country | tion 
of | charges 
origin. | and 
tariff. 





Lace (per yard): 










































ee ee re Germany 
=  eQewdedhadase sass eoaebupese veblackac Lee 
RO OU OS ee ak eens ay eee 
Edging 0 gy (upholstery)..........- Sad wid Wi Scene 
DEMIR oc 5. cote cc ccheenncs | France...... 
Vv alenclenies NS EG wT do Fk 
FREE ST ES. 3 te HP TS paetond 

Lamp, Sevtzic MS dn cneécattbéseecesnt | Germany 
RB - ee: 2 Ot ee ee ee 
SS Re TEE, Bae in aite 
Marble statue and bronze chair............ fied | ee 
ee i i wince 
DS 0 0 0cincteawesesccnepeccescauacclocees eee 
EES EEE EE es Sena 

Musicalinstruments: 


ne eee eee eee eee ee eee er ee ee ee 


fe ie ie ale,’ Chochesiovaia 
a OE ee Pee ee G prngeey, 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


Violin OS Eee Eide eg a AG “Re... 
TNO. nvabhcaveinchghatoencccecsiqght OO. - 000 


stew www ewww ewww ewww wma a pbtibanne| 4YULWAY ww wee 


ee 
i ee ee ee eee tee eee 


ee eee ee  ) 1. Pe 


ee ee ee 


Ss nilnntitteahiicds eats des aceon France. ..... 
Rifle (a eatiber, EE eae Belgium... . 
nen gael Ra ta ae Rl 


Cabbage (Copenhagen anarteeh), 1. | Denmark 
ounce package. 





Cams, (selected Chantenay), l-ounce |..... es = 
ackage. 

Celery (Paris golden self-bleaching), 4- | France...... 

ounce package 

Sewing basket (leather and wicker)........ Germany 
Shoe cleaner, Blanco. ................----- England..... 
Shoe laces, An EG Is RR TS aL England..... 
Soap, toilet, unperfumed...........cake..| France....... 
Table cover, cotton ( Japanese) nig Jb 5 Sees Japan........ 
Teaspoon, ees cau Germany 
Thermometer, ane ikem cnn k inn a ole apa _ Meese 
Thumb tacks, No. 2 (in box).............-|-..-- ee eee 
Tool set (5 tools on a SEDs + oun a pcads tens clocked rr 


www www en ~“AUCELL. «| LECH nw we ewe 


eee 


ee Pee eee 


eee eee ee eee 


RC. 4 innctrtine 4 on <dcqunestese sv BO. owehe as 
Stenell “Spear’s” wild west..........|....- idennee 
ed dress. ........... yard. .|..... aD. sbance 
el rR Bat i OS ih. Saeaiene 
Veiline’ Sit ieee eee PeGcbes <gubs¥ee yard.. yee oe 
NE, » os ndnchtd cece s tuts > «6 yard. .|..... _ ee eae 








j 
| 


$0. 1067 | $0. 0821 
. 044 


-057 | 

. 22 | 16 

.O16 | . 007 

. 574 - 401 

.O11 . 0087 

. 016 O11 
2. 60 1.12 

. 34 .10 

. 76 . 48 
6. 08 1. 88 

. 0963 0288 
4. 00 2. 54 

. 0462 0184 


~~ 
os ae a a a 3 Be | 


0195 0015 
0313 | .0056 
1533 | =. O0#4 
1. 26 . 758 

. 064 - 0176 
0334 | .003 
10 . 03 
7641 | =. 3459 
0046 | .00132 
146 . 076 
01285; =. 00411 
04984; . 01498) 


19 - 116 
- 031 - 108 
- 05 . 032 
- 104 - 056 

1041 - 0805 

-13 








on 




















For. 
averag 
throug 
icksbe! 
over I 
first W 
small 


The 
Denm 


AVE 


Rye bres 
Sifted ry 
French f 
Fine flot 
Pearl ba 
Oats, De 
Semolin: 
Potato f 
Rice. ... 
Sago... 
Yellow | 
Loaf sug 
Brown § 
Coffee. . 
Tea, Cor 
Dried a] 
Prunes, 
Raisins, 
Fish ba 
Canned 
Butter, 
Margari 
Plant fe 
Margari 
Skimm< 
Eggs, st 
Eggs, st 
Sweet 1 
Skimm 
Buttert 
Beef, fc 
Beef, b 


Salt po 
Muttor 
Smoke 
Lard »! 
Summ 
Fresh | 
Codfist 
Floun 
Split ¢ 
Cabba 
Potatc 
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Changes in Cost of Living in Denmark. 
2 
TATISTISKE Efterretninger No. 22, for August, 1922, published 
S by the Statistical Department of Denmark, gives retail prices 
ol various commodities for January, April, and July, 1922. 

For July, 1922, as for previous quarters, information for calculatin 
average retail prices for different parts of the country was securec 
ave Pa) e - e 1 « ~ 
ihrough reports from the municipal councils of Copenhagen, Freder- 
icksberg, and Gentofte communes, from all of the towns, and from 
over 100 rural communes. The information was collected during the 
frst week of July. As a whole price changes were comparatively 
small. . . . . . . . 

The table following gives the average retail prices prevailing in 
Denmark in January, April, and July, 1922: 

\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN DENMARK FOR JANUARY, APRIL, AND JULY, 1922. 

110) 6re—1 krone= 26.8 cents par; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter= 1.06 quarts; 1 hectoliter= 2.8 bushels; 1 
' cubic meter= 35.3 cubic feet.] 
er = 100 rural Average, entire 
Capital. Towns. communes. country. 
Article. Unit. ee ae 
Apr.,| July, | hose.| Sete, Apr.,| July, | Jan.,| Apr.,| July, 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
| 
ealieiunin ale ! a Se an 
Gre. | Gre. | Gre. | Gre. | Gre. | Gre. | Gre. | Gre. | Gre. 
en teen lsat gs «455-0 4kilograms...| 120; 120/ 115| 118; 112] 117; HI9| 116 118 
Sifted rye bread..............- Kilogram 67 64; 58 58 58 59 | 63 61 60 
SY | ee es sa 98 83 | 8&8 86 87 Sj; 2) @ &5 
Pine BOW .cicnucabordic..ce.abittaee do. 47 48; 46 46 45 45) 45 46 46 
Pearl barley, Danish..........|-.--- C—O 51 51 50 49 49; 58 51 | 50 
ap A ae he i enaad 91 89 88 88 84 83 | 89 88 87 
ae ee es EA ieee | 69 69 69 70 67 69 72 68 | 69 
FeO Bensncebistes s.000. es EES 82] 68 78| 71 74| 68) 71) 78 
eee do. 98 97 83 82; 84 79; 92) 88 86 
Re a ae do. 80 75 73 73 | 7 69; 78| 74 72 
Yellow peas, shelled. .........|----. do. 110} 115| 91] 95°} 85] 91/ 95| 95] 100 
Loaf sugar, OR aRRORE Ep do. 70 77 74 81 | 7% 79 74 73 79 
Brown sugar, light, No. 1 .....|-.-.- | aes 60 64 63 67 62 67 | 64 62 66 
COND... case ssn ecessa-}+s<i do........| 410] 423] 392] 401| 375] 382| 398 | 302] 402 
Tea, common Congo. .........|----- do........| 759 | 809] 753 | 778) 763} 792 | 785 | 758 793 
Deted QpeGG caress... s.<.scfecous do.......-| 404] 416| 408 | 417 | 392) 397); 401); 401 410 
Prunes, with stones...........|----- do. . 195 | 206; 179| 181 172 | 175 | 181 182 187 
Raisins, Valencia. . .........-.|----- do.......-| 309 | 299] 291 | 279) 281 | 259) 303) 204 279 
Fish balls, Faroe Islands... ... } kilogram....| 93 94 98 97 99 99 | 103 97 97 
Canned peas, coarse...........|----- a 94 97 97 99 98 | 105 | 103 96 100 
Butter, “‘lur” brand. .........| Kilogram . 461 | 484 424] 465 | 410| 460 | 358 | 432 470 
Margarine, animal. ...........|-.-.- De cae 263 | 242| 205| 198| 210] 193 | 235 | 226 211 
Plant fats (Palmin)...........|-.--- ee 181 | 170} 187] 175 | 187] 177| 188] 185 174 
Margarine, vegetable........-. besa do........| 194| 180| 189] 176| 186| 173) 190| 190| 176 
Skimmed-mi As ewacceleceet do......--| 172} 192] 102| 103; 106; 106 140 | 127 133 
Eggs, strictly fresh, Danish. . .| Score. .-.....-- 322 | 346] 234] 286 217/| 274) 521 | 258 302 
A ha a, Aa NEES, Fee 255 | 100 |...... __o aRRE rE ee “Sore 
male, SS ae 5 Rees 39 39 30 31 29 29 31 33 33 
Skimmed milk..............-- [e804 Ot J cose 4] 13] 12] #12] #10] 10] NN] 12 12 
DUtterM ais cccdste....-cieased is sete 22; 21 14 13 12 12 15 16 15 
Beef, forequarter........-...-- Kilogram. . . 157 | 197] 130] 163] 130| 159} 157] 139] 173 
WOM, WO cccwsk ine... -<fdbeed O......--| 302] 357] 216 | 249] 208| 238] 268 | 242] 281 
Veal, forequarter.............. = do........| 164] 215} 139] 173 | 132| 156| 163 | 145 181 
Fresh pork, shoulder. .......-. ee do......-.| 228! 239] 249 | 276| 246 | 272| 264; 241] 262 
Fresh pork, backs...........-.|.---- ORs ven cetbivgies | 62] 54] 48] 50] 58) 50}...... 56 
Tenierie Ween .......-.....}oo0ss do......--| 502| 475| 430| 470| 421 | 453| 478 | 451 | 466 
Salt pork, shoulder............|..... do........| 313 | 337] 288] 310] 281 | 309] 320| 294] 319 
Mutton, forequarter, Iceland. .|..... Ga wee eee 166 | 214] 175; 214; 200; 166/}...... 
Smoked boneless ham......... apt of do.......-| 461 | 475 | 476| 485) 475 | 506) 517) 471 429 
Lard, seasoned, Danish. ......|....-d0..-... 260 | 260] 197| 190} 204/ 196| 233 220] 215 
Summer sausage............--|-.+-- do........| 603 | 590] 448| 446| 460] 454 | 562/ 504] 497 
Wyeth ROTM Ga 5s. 002.205 ee sleveee do.... 8 | 121} 75| 76| 74) 86| 106| 78 94 
J | RSS are do.... 74| 71) 57| 57| 65| 65) 95| 65 64 
i <' eas Sa Os. 213 | 266} 140] 153| 121] 139) 242| 158] 186 
~ = SOR aaa Behe do. ... 188 | 180] 184| 177| 181] 172| 192] 184 176 
CORONA Bidadieinsss--0<0+-[o-008 seuss TD aes pees 3 le 
Potatoes, large quantities. ....! 50 kilograms _ § Se GP takecea 664 |...... 563 | 687 }...... 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN DENMARK FOR JANUARY, APRIL, AND JULY, 19» _¢,, 












































" 100 rural Average, entir ] 

Capital. Towns. | communes. country. 
Article. Unit. — ’ 

Apr.,| July, | Apr.,| July,| Apr.,| July,|Jan., 4 v 

1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 9 

. Ore. | Ore. | Ore. | Ore. | Ore. | Gre.| Gre. | ¢ Oe. 
Potatoes, small quantities... .. Kilogram !.... 18 |18 45 16 |14 44 15 |13 41 15 if 1n Pe 
pL erry eenee ere ae Gh.is disse DB 20 20 19 19 19 20 e 
American washing soda.......]....-. eR ere: 19 21 20 21 20 20 y 
Brown soap, best. ..........--]-.- 2 GO. ee ccey * 7 89 86 89 S4 88 74 % 
Petroleum, water white....... 0 Pe ee: 35 31 33 29 33 29 34 { 0 
, Seotch nut coal. .............. Hectoliter..... 498 | 374] 465 | 396] 461 | 382] 441/ ; a4 
Crushed coke, delivered ..... aS Oo PeEE. do........| 418 | 330] 374] 313] 381 | 328] 367 
PE, seakepons caraccne se Kilowatt. ..... 55] 51) 75 | 74] 82) Wl 7%! 7 rh 
MU te oa Wa se bg 5 oe densa cess $55- Cubie meter...| 36 36 42 40 47 3 46 os 
es OE eed co a> uate Kilogram. . ... 12 il ll 10 10 10 li = 
Men’s shoes, box calf, sewed...| Pair.......... 2,848 |2,734 |2,708 |2,651 |2,762 {2,699 | 2,995 2.7 > 
Soling and heeling of above |..... do........| 969 | 925] 887) 872] 855] 842] 982 ‘ 

shoes. | 
1 The first price given for July is for old potatoes, the second for new potatoes. 

The same publication also contains figures on the cost of |iyine 


from July, 1914, to July, 1922, which show that the normal «nny, 
household budget of a lites family of 5 persons increased {rom 
2,000 kroner ($536 par) in 1914 to 3,987 kroner ($1,069 par) in July, 
1922. During the period from January to July, 1922, there was’, 
decrease of 246 kroner ($65.93 par). 

Since 1914 food has increased 84 per cent, clothes, shoes, and 
laundry 117 per cent, housing 55 per cent, fuel and light 201 per cent, 
taxes, etc., 155 per cent, and miscellaneous 103 per cent. The total 
increase for the whole budget since 1914 is 99 per cent. 

The table following summarizes the changes in the cost of the 
family budget from 1914 to 1922: 


‘CCHANGES IN COST OF LIVING OF A LABORER’S FAMILY OF FIVE PERSONS, 1914 10 Ig 


[1 krone at par=26.8 cents.] 


























Cost of living in— — an ee 
Item. at ‘ 

July, |January,| July, | January, July, 

1914. 1922. 1922. | 1922. 122. 

Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner. 

aS Spa eee ae) Saree 950 1,876 1,745 197 184 
‘Clothes, shoes, laundry ..................-2..---.---- 270 608 587 225 217 
OE Ge AS 3 ee eee eee ore 285 403 443 141 155 
RE RS 5 pee a eee oo eee ee 100 333 301 333 301 
axes ,subarriptions,etc. ..... 2.2.2.2... cece el ee eens 210 632 535 301 255 
eo RR TS ee ee eee 185 381 376 206 203 
OR ees ee ee ee ae ee | 2,000 4,233 3,987 212 " 








According to a consular report from Copenhagen, under date 0! 
July 18, 1922, the new tax of 10 per cent upon food and drink con- 
sumed in public restaurants and other places of refreshment wil! add 
materially to the cost of living for a large part of the Danish popul- 
tion. 
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RETAIL PRICHS IN REYKJAVIK, ICELAND. 57 


Wage agreements in Denmark in a number of trades contain pro- 
visions as to adjustment of wages according to the cost-of-living 
index figures issued semiannually by the statistical department. 
Arbejdsgiveren, the organ of the Employers’ Association, for August 
18, 1922, explains the effect of the July i figures on the wage 
asreements. Only those agreements which were not extended will 
he affected. In those cases in which the workers refused to extend 
the agreement or the question of extending the period of the agree- 
ment was not raised a wage reduction of 6 per cent will be made at 
once. If, however, the employers have refused to accede to the em- 
ployees’ request for an extension, the August rate is to be reduced 3 
per cent. 

Es ee ee ee 


Retail Prices in Reykjavik, Iceland, in Apmil, 1922. 


Hagtidindi, issued by the statistical bureau of Iceland, shows 

the retail prices of food and certain other commodities in 
Reykjavik in July, 1914, April, 1921, January, 1922, and April, 1922, 
as well as the per cent of increase from July, 1914, to Avil 1922: 


T i following table, taken from the April, 1922, number of 


RETAIL PRICES IN REYKJAVIK IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, JULY, 1914, TO APRIL, 1922. 


{ Kilogram =2.2046 pounds; liter=1.06 quarts.] 























| 4 pril y2Z2 
| 
: ‘it July, Apri | January | Per cent 

Article. vue. 1914: roa. | 4922. | aeune 

| Price. = ~~ 

Juiv, 

1914. 

Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. 

SN SS ap cag om 3-kg. loaf. 50 187 | 148 148 196 
ee a, Sk kick Saw cicle> ou date xe 500-gr. loaf. 23 95 | 70 70 204 
J i a aa — eee 14 74 50 50 257 
LE ea ee eee Kilogram . 19 R4 | 57 61 2?1 
Wheat flour (No. 1 wheat)...........--.- a naialedicce 31 131 92 SH 177 
MR ns ok cc cceccocunecceveps Fe ee 28 121 78 74 164 
_ “| (RR Ree one ree: Se “Tr 29 120 95 | 97 234 
| a ea 31 75 . 94 90 190 
Sago (common)....... So cto Hat bok Wines 5o iestbes 40 116 100 101 152 
Te, nk ace wes onlesicie’'s , - 42 160 139 150 | 257 
Oatmeal (rolled oats)........ eee gente ae 32 103 88 74 131 
Potato GOUEes 505.22... 522. 22000s errr |-- -€0....... 36 107 99 102 | 183 
en. nnaceceecccenes - - Tease 35 126 104 107 206 
| SES ere ees aS 33 124 108 111 236 
a ee aeer |. Sree 12 47 45 | 40 308 
Rocce cccwccceced coces i eo eer | Pinay (150) 
Soe Me “Steers 186 588 | 71 575 209 
ee Benes honcegtcasasepenied’ __ eee 141 | 403 | 399 $23 | 0) 
New spples SE eb eh okddcvianlovctisescelicd Re | Sea 191 200 | 257 
i EE aaa: He a 66 403 | 376 362 | 148 
le uo © SR ye 3p 4F ee Sa ge 80 288 | 238 268 | 235 
rere ae be do. y Se eeree 180 159 | 189 
eg a. walne ate cal ts So 53 175 121 129 143 
Sugar, granulated.......................|..- TERR Me 51 160 113 119 | 133 
EES SESS SE SE ee 165 232 274 285 | 73 
_ ss SE SRRPERSS ER! '...do 236 328 400 400 | 69 
OE ee oe Mh, doa tN 471 852 863 832 | 77 
Chocolate ee a A NE, see aR a 203 871 | 638 656 223 
SC oe oc. cee cccwececcdecelecd assess 265 550 | 461 457 | 72 
TES He Be. Aci 196 656 594 605 | 209 
Ee oo. bo cedaccessient aed 107 292 236 233 118 
MS oo. cdc de dabee'cs bbe'eofecd do 90 388 339 329 266 
ne eweb cee | Liter...... 22 100 74 74 | 236 
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RETAIL PRICES IN REYKJAVIK IN ay nie MONTHS, JULY, 1914, TO APRII. 1999 
oncluded. ag 
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— WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





a Wages and Hours of Labor in the Woolen and Worsted Industry. 


4. HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has just completed 
Be T a survey of the wages and hours of labor in the woolen and 
i" worsted goods manufacturing industry of the United States. 
‘4 J This survey will be made the subject of a bulletin to be published 
7 [Fe later by the bureau, but a brief general summary of the figures is 
2 T® presented in the table following. 

344 The data for this survey were collected from the pay rolls of 67 
25 representative establishments, located in 9 different States, and 
4 cover a total of 39,430 employees. A list of the States visited, to- 
it #% gether with the number of establishments and employees reported 


i from each, follows: Connecticut, 11 establishments, 2,113 employees; 
1" Maine, 12 establishments, 2,280 employees; Massachusetts, 11 
224 establishments, 16,946 employees; New Hampshire, 4 establishments, 
om) 3,557 employees; New Jersey, 4 establishments, 3,238 employees; 


" New York, 2 establishments, 1,723 employees; Pennsylvania, 13 
establishments, 3,345 employees; Rhode Island, 8 establishments, 
4,002 employees; and Vermont, 2 establishments, 2,226 employees. 
For the most part data were obtained from the pay rolls for a period 
which oceurred in the three spring months, 35 being in March, 3 in 
April, and 14 in May. The pay rolls of the other 15 establishments 
were distributed as follows: 1 in January, 3 in February, 10 in June, 
and 1 in July. 

Average earnings per hour, average full-time hours per week, and 
averagé full-time weekly earnings are presented for each of the 
principal productive occupations, and for a group of “other em- 
ployees’’? which includes all occupations not represented separately. 
These 1922 averages are brought into comparison with like figures for 
preceding years, taken from bulletins of the bureau, which for some 
occupations were available for certain years as far back as 1907. 
Wage data are not available for 1915, 1917, 1919, and 1921. 

Paralleling the averages, the table shows index numbers for full- 
time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time weekly earn- 
ings, in which the averages for the year 1913 are taken as the base or 
100. For those occupations for which no 1913 data are available, 
such index numbers, of course, can not be computed. At the end of 
the table index numbers are shown for the industry as a whole, 
beginning with the year 1910. 

The high point of wages in this industry was reached in 1920. Up 
to the time of the present survey 50 out of the 67 mills reported had 
redueed the wages of their employees 224 per cent from those paid in 
1920. The other 17 mills reported reductions ranging from 74 per 
cent to 304 per cent. One mill reported a 15 per cent reduction to its 
employees with a subsequent increase of 5 per cent, leaving a net 
reduction of 10% per cent from 1920. 

During the year ending December 31, 1921, these 67 mills were in 
operation an average of 278 days. All of the mills were closed on 


14998" —23-__5 [771] 59 
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Sunday during the year and five mills reported no Saturday yo}, 
One mill was closed 35 Saturdays in addition to the Sunday ¢losin, 
However, in those mills which were closed on Saturday, the hous |; 
work on the other five days were lengthened in most cases, makin, 
the same full-time hours per week as were in effect when six days \yo,, 
worked. The mills were closed for an average of 7 days during th 
year on account of holidays, 23 days on account of lack of orders, yy) 
1 day for repairs. One mill reported a strike lasting 23 days. 

Some mills did not operate every day of the pay period studied, yp, 
some employees did not work every day the mill was in operation, 
The average number of days on which employees worked was 4. po 
week. In this figure any part of a day on which work was done ;, 
counted as one day. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED INDUsrpy 


1907 TO 1922. 















































Index 1 
, Aver- for 
Nuam- | Num- a? - Aver- age | ; 
ber | ber fell age | full- | 
Occupation and sex Year of of time | €4™™- time Full 
up eK * jestab-| em- | pours | ines | earn- | giy¢ |Ear 
lish- | ploy- . per | ings — ji 
ments.) ees. | PU). | hour. | per Se per | ings 
wes week. | P& | hour. per 
week. a 
Wool sorters: 
i> ope pam eguddgewe tyesgee detbeed 1907 il 1x4 58. 0 80. 233 $13. 51 105 " 
1908 11 164 57.8) .223 | 12.80 105 7 
1909 il 186 | 57.9 .239/| 13.84] 105| +» ¥ 
1910 18 289 56. 3 247 | 13. 86 102 | ate 
1911 19 444 56. 4 241 | 13. 54 103 | sf) 
1912 19 471 55. 2 267 | 14.72 100 } 
1913 19 246 | 55.0 281 | 15.43] 100) 10 
1914 15 381 54. 2 276 | 14. 97 99 
1916 17 412 54. 1 329 | 17. 80 9S 
| 1918 20 538 | 54.4 460 | 24.94 9 1 
1920 22 423 48. 1 871 | 41.90 87 
1922 17 358 48.4 710 | 34. 36 88 
NS Sk -<. Sih. delebideeb es, odbc | 1920 i 28; 48.0 901 } 48:25 1......).... 
1922 3 37 48. 0 702 | 33.70 |.. 
Wool washer tenders: 
Cc 9 EE St a eae 1920 20 113 48.8 $83.4 28.45 j....../... 
1922 23 93 49.2 446 | 21.94 |...... 
Picker tenders 
ee ae ore ee 1920 41 277 48. 3 530 | 25.60 cant 
1922 43 276 49.3 428 | 21.10 
Card tenders: 
RI sictessnt:ss artes cnet Mebeoeahteleesaneen 1907 19 145 58. 6 . 126 7. 38 104 
1908 19 136 58. 6 121 7. 09 104 
1909 19 134 58. 4 124 7. 24 104 ‘ 
1910 26 201 56. 9 127 7.25 101 ‘ 
wll 40 320 57.1 . 136 7.73 101 | ) 
1912 40 412 56. 4 ~ 180 7. 64 100 ) 
1913 40 329 56.3 . 142 8. 01 100 1 
1914 41 398 56. 1 .- 147 8. 26 100 104 
1916 47 533 | 55.8) .186 | 10.38 99 131 
1918 47 a99 54.8 ~ 287 | 13.75 97 202 
1920 43 AS4 48.4 .517 | 25. 02 86 364 
1922 514 49.5 . 405 | 20.05 88 | 285 
Female........<. oo eS 1920 il 1038 | 48.3) .487 | 21.41 }......4.... 
Cerd , 1922 10 109 48.2) .351 | 16.902 }....../.... 
s 3: 
Maen pemb anpedeh 6) Uneuthesecades 1907 18 89 58.2 145 &. 44 103 8 
1908 18 79; 58.1 -145} 8.42 103 ww 
1909 18 80; 58.1 151 8.77 103; 9 
19910 | 427] 162) 57.0] .153| 869} 101) 9! 
1911 42 223; 57.1}| .161) 862) Wi; 
1912 42 240' 56.9] .163/) 9.29) Wl); 
1913 42 236 | 5.5) .168) 9.46) 100) 100 
1914 43 250 55.7} .169 | 9.44 99 10! 
1916 48 303 55. 5 . 209 | 11. 61 98 | 124 
1918 4s 359 | 54.8] .324 | 17.77 97; 19 
1920 | 45 292; 48.2] .570 | 27.47 85 3 
1922 | 46 ll 49.54 .483 | 21.43 SS 258 
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y STED INDUSTRY. 
1RS OF LABOR IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTE 
wicks Ane ~ 1907 TO 1922-—-Continued. 
Ork. . . 



































sing _ == os , = | Index numbers 
5° — for 
I's of | A ver- 
‘Rn. - A ver- A ver- age - 
king | Num- Num-| “age ~~ | full- | Full 
my: ber ber full- earn- | time Full- |. $ FA 
Vere ~- of | time ings | earn- | nace Earn- — 
the Occupation and sex. car. — rail | hours per | ings | pours po te 
lish- | p ‘ per hour. | per | per ee.’ ng: 
and ments.| ee | week. | week. lweek,| oul #2 k 
| | | | a 
and ae eT. | fT ea | 
. — | j } 
107 j P leon 76, | vould ae’. a 
. 401 ($25.76 |... 
Per BE cord print Bicod Ted Cid Gee! eae ot wei 
" | Male... ....---ccccceccves = | Bn ug ae TS St. es Jeeeeen)-- 
“ is ga box tendienss 777° | 1920 4 483 | 963 | 17.83 | eee ioe 
Malt... .-200ccesescnccces 1922 5 383 | 48.41 | 442 5 ee jovsna ty eots- 
atieded 1920 is| 413| 49.1 | 1390 16. 64 |. . 200.) 2022-2). -- 0. 
Female.....-. =. 1922 15 .. — i 5 a] 
} 59 AR 5 133 4.43 107 ‘ x) 
‘ ’ . = 52 ms. « + Loe a ~ < 
Comber tenders: eecvcececcoene*ses 1907 : 39 58. 6 131 | oes | a o: 4 
ee a *- 1908 4 99 58.6 . 137 | 8. 08 +e a9 92 
1910 6 106 | 56.5) .139 794 | 103 90 93 
oe 9 188 | 56.5 141 8 5 101 | 100 101 
a 9 181} 55.1 156 Q = 100 | 100 100 
oo 9 115} 54.8 156 ® On 02 | 108 106 
‘914 6 228 55. 8 . 161 “ 8 | 103 128 131 
; 19 : rs 274) 56.3] .199] 11. 9! 1021 201 206 
1 — 10| 162] 489] 2552 | 26. @| 88| 279| 246 
, 1920 il 209 48. 1 . 435 20. — a. “28 34 
aay 4] Yl) 557) 0990) 5.51) 99] 8) St 
ereeeeee 7 55.8 * reas vd. Je vx | 4 fm 
Female...... Goqueqereeannpece 1908 ; itt 55. 8 -102 | 5.69 95 3 
1909 6 129 | 55.5] .111| 6.13 | = om 93 
- or 7| 139) 55.8] .109| 6.10 99| 99 gs 
- ~ +4 7 150 | 55. 8 - 116 | 6. 47 aD | 100 LOO 
‘4 1913 at. Gee ae ad san | See | aoa 99 
on aa. 6 162 54. 8 » 119 6. 46 95 | 151 144 
19 10] 178q 8.5) 17) 9.46| 95) Ist) 14 
S = 12 328 52. 8 +. ~ = rod 87 409 354 
45 1920 12 155 7 * 3g5 } 19. 13 | 89 329 291 
Ni 5 78 9. 8D |......]---.-- 
) rawing frame tenders: 1916 5 211 55. 0 7 og a eee eae 
st padsndetenigess 6| 193] 54.1] .264 1 
79 MGM . - semppesaseesse 1918 6) 51] 480] .501 | 24.05]......]...... 
ot 1920 g 189 48. 1 -378 | 18.18 |......]....-. 
1922 14 1.603 | 53.71 .170!| 9.15/]...... eK 
: oo) Sae ee | Ee 1916 15 1’ 760 52.9 tbs. = cae bale 
ses: te ss ee 1,758 | 48.3] 1445 | 21.49 |o2022- Spasoel paeee 
1920 16 1,615 | 48.5] .349/| 16.93|...... Jeceeee|e coe 
1922 17 ee | 104 | 9? 95 
ne ‘ | 19 x } ‘ 
tant ws 1907 19 384 = 4 = | = 103 | o0 93 
eee ere ee eeeee > ¢ OO. 2 .o_—~] I — | 2 | 93 ‘ 
«bas ee eeeeesere 1908 ~ mT 5R. 2 223 | 12. 9 oa 94 95 
00 2] S20) 57.0) . 224 | 12. 1! 101} 94 95 
i911 Si Sedan al ioslae a) a tenrete 
912 ei 1 SS) -28) B. 45 100] 100| 100 
i 42 | $28 | 96.5) .239| 13.45) 160] 100) 109 
91 42 897 | 56.0 249 | 13.88 98} 13 130 
er 6 | 2,222) 55.3) .316 | 17.51 | 98 | 09 = -:204 
+14 46 | 17431 | 54.9| 1499 | 27.42 | 97 | 341 22 
1918 46 960} 48.21 ‘816 | 39.33 a7 | 9ap| 945 
1920 44| 1,119 | 49:2] ‘670| 3296 | 87 | 2 
1922 44 | 1, = ' 104 99 96 
51 7.0 = 
Spinners, frame: seoe..| 1910 a i ed 7) 101 
7 ON PE 1912 3} 24 | 540 Pe | § 33 | 100| 100 100 
‘ 3 115 54. 0 ‘ > s 00 107 106 
i914 3] 22] 53.9 145 | 7. 80 oo 402s 
_ 3) 26) 53.9) .191) 10.30) 100) 140 141 
) me 5} Wi} 53.0) .316 | 16.74 so | 410 365 
48 4) 2] 4.0) .558/ 26.78) 9) 410/ 365 
a 4 45 | 48.0) .357 | 17.14 194} 91 v4 
1907 5| 3823) 57.6 9 02 104} 87 90 
Female Penereensassovescasecs 8 5| 284) 57.5] .122| 7.02 104 | 89 92 
5 sereee oe 5 | 995 57. 5 | 124 | i 13 101 | 87 RR 
nD 8| 578| 56.0 | -122) 6.85 i902 | 90 91 
ao 10 | 1,002 | 56.4 | 126 | 7 oF 99 | 10 102 
23 = 10 | 1,070 | 55.2 | -144) 7.92 100} 100 +100 
. 1913 10| “751 | 55.5| .140 | 790! 98] 105! 103 
: 1914 9! 970! 54.21 .147| 7.991 § 
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Num- 
ber 
Occupation and sex. Year. pA 
lish- 
eae 
Spinners, frame—Concluded. 
PORN 60.2. ccncedscccnve sce se ctce 1916 | 14 
1918 15 
1920 | 14 
1922 | 15 
Doffers: 
BS <b ..ca0ctebbuhOsh dikes». ddbcmbes 1916 5 
1918 5 
1920 6 
1922 5 
0 a ee ee ee 1916 12 
1918 12 
1920 14 
1922 14 
Twister tenders. 
‘e Maid «aia ahs de Weie 0 4enk ods «+ 1907 7 
1908 7 
1909 7 
1910 10 
1911 12 
1912 12 
1913 12 
1914 11 
1916 23 
1918 24 
1920 34 
1922 40 
Spooler tenders: 
PE. Din oss dain db ace 4K60eched eee 1916 55 
? 1918 56 
1920 55 
1922 59 
Dresser tenders: 
a ee ee ee 1907 19 
1908 19 
1909 19 
1910 27 
1911 46 
1912 46 
1913 46 
1914 47 
1916 55 
1918 58 
1920 63 
1922 60 
Creelers or tiers-in: 
BING . bla «co aite coo dade es 0d én deed 1922 3 
Drawers-in: 
PO hiditk<.n + <tr dob daneccchds ied 1916 52 | 
1918 55 
1920 63 
1922 60 
Loom fixers: 
- e ee ed eeeeter er eee eeeeeeeeere 1907 19 
1908 19 
1909 19 
1910 27 
1911 46 
1912 46 
1913 47 
1914 47 
1916 60 
1918 61 
1920 64 
1922 64 
Weavers: 
M eee Cee See eeeeeSeCeeeteeeereee 1907 19 
1908 19 
1909 19 
1910 27 
1911 46 
1912 46 
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STRY. WA‘ 
Index mber: 
Aver- 10 
age “= 
full- 7 
time , 
Full- | ,. Pull. 
carn time E } time 
oo hours © ar 
! er ! ‘ig 
week. Joek. ] ner 
Week, 
$9.68! 97 12 4 _ 
14, 62 04 86 
23. 18 87 06 
16.7 87 91; 
Rigs cecil... 
| as 
6 
14.05 |...... 
 , ey 
—aar..... 
ee }...... 
5 a 
6.41 | 103 | 
6.57 | 104 
6.50} 105 
7.16) 108 
7.40} 102 Clo 
7.62} 101 Q 
7. 50 100 ¥ 
7.81 OS if 
9, 43 QS 
13. 80 97 Bu 
22.07] 87 | 
17. 35 89 | 2 
9.40 |. 
14. 51 aes. 
22.08 |...... ; 
|) oa 
13.17 | 104 | 
13.14 / 104 | 
13. 06 104 \s 
13.80} 101 
13. 85 101 4 M 
14. 71 100 4 ; 
14.80} 100 | ") 
15. 03 98 | 
17. 47 98 | 
24. 28 97 
37. 28 86 ya 
31. 87 87 | 2 
15.00 |......]. 
| a 
| ea |--- 
WS Lowdecce *- Pp 
. joe - - 
15.49} 104| %& a 
15.17) 104) oe 
15.28 | 104 : fe ] 
15.76 | 101) 9% ) 
15.59! 102) 9 M 
17.13 | 100 104 4 \ 
16.55 | 100| WW N 
17.18; 99] 1 0 
20.70; 98] 12 ie ] 
30.04, 9S IN IX. 
47.00; 87} 32 os 
36.49; 87/ 24 2? 4 
11.88 | 104 Rs a 
11.49 | 104 4 » 
11.66 | 104 al - 
11.79 | 101 89 bad 
11.97 | 101 91 ve 
13.30} 100; 102 1 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRY, 
1907 TO 1922—Continued. 





















































Index numbers 
Aver- for— 
Num- | Num- a a Aver-| age | 
— mI fel age | full- 
‘ , ‘ , 0 6) , | earn- | time Full- 
Occupation and sex. Year. ested-| em- a ings | earn- a |Earn-| time 
lish- | ploy- - per ings h ae I ings | earn- 
ments.| ees, P hour. | per ory per | ings 
week. week. wea | | hour.) per 
| week. 
Weavers—Concluded. 
ee ee ee Pe yer ee ee 1913 47 | 3, 834 56.3 |$0. 232 |$13. 06 100 | 100 100 
1914 48 | 4,336 55, 2 . 238 | 13.10 98 103 100 
1916 61| 5,431 | 54.9] .304| 15.95! 98! 131] 122 
1918 61 | 5,812 54.5 470 | 25. 52 97 203 195 
1920 64 | 4,825 48.3 . 807 | 38.98 86 348 298 
1922 64 | 5,518 48.3 .616 | 29.76 86 266 228 
PON ne des das sbhovctbewsduness<- 1907 19 | 1,873 | 58.0] .188] 10.90] 104 95 | 99 
1908 19 | 1, 882 57.7 . 166 9. 58 103 84 | 87 
1909 19 | 1, 807 57.6 . 166 9. 56 103 4 87 
1910 27 | 2,855 56.3 . 180 | 10.14 101 91 92 
1911 46 | 3,384 56.8 . 184 | 10.47 101 93 95 
1912 46 | 3,586 | 55.9] .206) 11.48 100 | 105 104 
1913 47 | 3,493 | 56.0] .197/ 11.03] 100] 100! 100 
1914 48 | 3, 862 54.7 . 203 | 11.08 9S 103 | 100 
1916 61 | 4,505 54.5 -271 | 14.76 97 138 | 134 
1918 61 | 5,295 54.1 . 406 | 21.96 97 206 | 199 
1920 63 | 3,783 48.3 . 747 | 36.08 86 379 327 
1922 6 3, 622 48,4 . 576 | 27. 85 86 292 | 252 
Cloth inspectors: 
RS ee ee 1920 10 251 48.0 go & FSR A Seer 
1922 49 315 48.3 560 | 27.05 |...... Sst rere 
OS oe 1920 16 144} 48.3 504 | 24.34 ]...... | ee wee 
1922 7 54] 48.4 373 | 18.05 |...... ewe Jyieeton 
Burlers: 
SS, es ae 1907 18 611 58.3 . 122 7.11 105 | 84 87 
1908 18 494 58. O 116 6.73 104 | 79 83 
1909 18 582 58. 0 123 7.13 104; 8&4 88 
1910 26 | 1,034 MB. 5 130 7.33 102 | &Y 90 
1911 43 | 1,516 56.8 130 7. 36 102} 89 90 
1912 44) 1,562] 55.9 145| 8.25] 101| 99 101 
1913 44 | 1,643 55.6 . 146 8.14 100 | 100 100 
1914 44/)1,756| 54.6] .155| 8.47 98 106 104 
1916 55 | 1, 889 54.6 185 | 10.09 98 127 124 
1018 55 | 1, 867 5A. 1 276 | 14.94 97 189 1s4 
1920 64 | 2,321 48.4 452 | 21.88 87 310 269 
1922 61 | 1,773 48.2 371 | 17. 88 87 254 220 
Menders: L 
Pe nccncbecee napemdaeettoet« 1907 18 403 | 58.5 145 | 8.48] 106 79 s4 
1908 1s 341 58. 4 148 8. 64 106 81 85 
1909 18 583 58.8 137 8. 06 106 75 80 
1910 25} 1,196; 56.8 160! 9.09] 103 87 90 
1911 44 | 1,623 56. 8 160 9. 07 103 87 90 
1912 44 | 1,668 55. 7 . 189 | 10. 50 101 103 104 
1913 42 | 1,388 55. 3 .183 | 10.11 100 100 100 
1914 43 | 1, 501 54.4 .195 | 10. 57 98 107 105 
1916 53 | 1, 767 54.3 . 245 | 13,28 98 | 134 131 
1918 53 | 1,685 54.1 . 349 | 18.91 9S 191 187 
1920 61} 1,729] 48.5] .603| 29.25] 88! 330] 289 
1922 63 | 1,985] 48.4| .445/ 21.54] 88] 243] 213 
Perchers: 
rs Ss ASS ik Sheds dc ecnds 1920 59 oe UE OS ere Pees pecan 
1922 55 352 48. 6 ee 8 Pe ee oe 
| an ag a il Ae a 1920 13 See le 3 og Re eee eee 
1922 15 ier Vie 4? ere eeoeee eee 
Fullers 
) PET oot ae peebwasedete 1920 53 195 48. 6 . 590 | 28.67 |...... iweb dis os bs 
1922 52 248 49.1 ee ee a ee 
Washer tenders, cloth 
— «  @) et a ee ke 1920 5 St BD PRT Os BO ind the dcccad..cis. 
1922 57 330 49.6 ee f {ae ae ee 
Dryer tenders, cloth 
Ms Madaed 25h) 400s cotubiasiebes’ 1920 56 276 | 48.4 ewe * te ee 
1922 57 219 50.3 gf A ae Seo aie an 
Truckers 
TS a ee eae 1920 62 | 1,205) 48.1 SF ) SS eee ee 
1922 60 | 1,334 a > TEED a's 365 ewe aati cc ces 
Laborers, dye house: 
MEER a eects ccececce PS Fn 1907 19 434} 58.1] .144] 8.37] 104 91 95 
1908 19 385 57.8 . 140 8. 09 104 SS 92 
1909 19 514} 57.9) .137| 7.93} 104; 8 90 
1910 27 837 56. 3 . 143 8. 06 101 90 91 
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1907 TO 1922—Concluded. na an 
- Se ee lov 
| | | 
| | Index ny ' fic 
ae Aver- for tio 
| Num-| Num- — Aver-| age |_ 
ber | ber | (Sy | age | full- ra 
; , Tw of of earn- | time Full. | 
Occupation and sex. | Year. estae-| em- — ings earn | Full} ea, mh 
—- ploy- per we. ings hours| 2” 
ments.) ees, a our. | per ‘» | per ' . 
week. week. a oe hou inl 
| eek, th 
me: apo, Stems 1: i [meee ence te Ve 
Laborers, dye house—Concluded. | re 
BD ce taltbd « «p diadhdbcbiinddtindebies | i9il 45 | 1,116 56.6 |$0.145 | $8. 22 102 9) . 
1912 45 | 1,093 55. 5 - 157 8.7 100 99 0 in 
1913 46 | 1,041] 55.6] .159] 8.84) 100] 100 ) 
1914 47 | 12427] 54.9| 2160| 8.751 99] 1 9 th 
1916 55 | 1,636] 55.0] .197/ 10.83) 99] 12 ; el 
1918 55 | 1,606} 54.7 -304 | 16.60} 98 i9 F 
1920 52| 961) 48.3] .564| 27.24| 87} 355 ol 
1922 54 | 1,032 49.0 | .4385 | 21.32; 88} 274 
Other employees: 
ae echNik «ohn dich nlite billie. nadndin didn a 1914 47 |13, 947 55.7 180 | 10.03 |... c* 
1916 63 |16,978 55. 8 — oS Ee 
1918 63 |17, 55.3 | .330|18.24|......|._. th 
1920 67 | 7,194} 48.6] .580 | 28.19 | 
1922 67 | 7,797 | 49.6] .455 | 22.57/....../.. vi 
EE ye ee ee ae 1914 46 | 7,781 5A. 2 139 2 So oe th 
1916 61 | 6,347 | 53.9 168 | 9.05 |....../.... 
1918 63 | 6,407| 53.4| .250| 13.37 |...22./07. sl 
1920 67 | 3,349 | 48.2| .421 | 20.20|..... ||.” 
1922 61 | 3,461 | 48.9] .336 | 16.43 |......|.... Cl 
| pi 
THE INDUSTRY. 
| . a p! 
ee a BO Cee Se De heen 101; 9 
_ “Tet aaa Lo 3G Ry socEP eee 102/ 91 
Meee icl.....).e0us.. EE Fa GRE TES Oe 100 102 
hh a vera SARL. BIE ow 100 | 10 
| RTT emp: Rae: ogee 98 | 103 
Ee ORS TTR: BSR SR mp 98) 127 7 
meee ke .....)-bbbLcc ee) AOR oe 97 193 
SLR in «cD s ne vr cnaleg Gh acuhngeb one 86 | 355 
pe RE ee a Hae APRS 87 | 268 
i i | 
= +11 | od 





Average Weekly Eamings of New York State Factory Workers in - 
July, 1922. P 


EK weekly earnings of factory workers in New York State in 

July, 1922, averaged $24.77, according to~a press release 

issued by the State industrial commissioner. This averave 
maintains the relative stability in average weekly earnings show 
since the fall of 1921. The inereases in July over the preceding 
month in some industries were due chiefly to seasonal activity or 
increased wage rates. The majority of the decreases were the re~)'! 
of summer vacations, inventories, repairs, or the weather. <A 
decreases were due to labor controversies or slack business. 

The greatest increases in average earnings in the general divisi: 

of manufacturing were in the clothing industries. further rise 0! 
over a dollar a week was shown in the men’s clothing indus'i\ 
resulting from manufacture for the fall trade. In the wome) - 
clothing industry average weekly earnings increased $3 in July «- 
compared with June. ere was a very marked dullness in the wa -' 
and dress business in July, while labor trouble in the hat and ©: 
factories in New York City and the slowing down of up-State shi 
and collar factories caused a reduction of earnings in the men’s slii'' 
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and furnishing industries. Earnings in the millinery industry were 
lower in July than in June. The > a ater in hat-making establish- 
ments more than counterbalanced the higher earnings in feather and 
flower establishments. The increase in earnings in paper making 
ranked next in importance to the increase in earnings in clothing 
manufacture. 

Among other industries that showed higher earnings in July than 
in June were the stone, clay, and glass products group, although in 
the glass mdustry itself there was a slight reduction due to seasonal 
irregularity of work in a few plants. Higher earnings were also 
reported in the textile industries, an exception being noted, however, 
in the case of some knitting mills. There were increased earnings in 
the fur industry, canning, the beverage industry, the machinery and 
electrical goods division of the metal industries, millwork, and in 
oil refining and chemical plants. 

On the whole, there was a material decrease in earnings in July as 
compared with June in the railway equipment and repair divisions of 
the metal industries, although some of the shopmen’s earnings were 
very much higher. Other reductions in earnings were reported in 
the meat packing, bakery, sugar refining, confectionery, rubber goods, 
silverware, jewelry, brass, copper, aluminum, sheet-metal work, 
cutlery, and piano industries, and in the manufacture of varnishes, 
paints, shoe polishes, and photographic supplies. 

No important changes in earnings occurred in leather or leather 


products industries. 
_—_——_ ooo 


Wages and Cost of Living in Aden, Arabia. 
bi Figen in Aden rose during the war, as an accompaniment to 


increased living costs, and are now showing a tendency to 
fall as the prices of foodstuffs and the cost of living generally 
decline. In the as table quoted from a consular report dated 
July 19, 1922, wages as compared with cost of living are ame: 
PRE-WAR, WAR-PEAK, AND PRESENT WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF WORKERS IN 
ADEN (ARABIA) AS COMPARED WITH COST OF LIVING. 
{The rupee on July 19, 1922, was quoted at 3.45 rupees to the dollar.| 



































Wages per month. Cost of living per month. 
Occupation. ¥ 
Pre-war. bn Present. | Pre-war. re Present. 
Rupees. | Rupees. | Rupees. Rupees. | Rupees. | Rupees. 
ES es ee 50 40 30 | 40 
a .oaetaven 60 120 120 45 | 90 75 
hg. doe civccocewldes 25 60 50 15 25 22 
Caretakers of horses....... rere ae See 10 15 15 8 | 12 10 
Carpenters. ......... SST rr reer ere 90 150 120 60 90 90 
| Se RRR RDS pp ee 15 | 25 20 12 20 15 
ee ee 22 | 30 22 15 20 15 
CheGR ees)... i wg a as tad 60 80 50 30 45 40 
Cigarette makers... .. eet tS” Re eee 25 30 25 18 20 20 
RR Ss ey cdicccece nde 25 75 50 15 25 22 
Dhobis (laundrymen)..................... 12 25 20 10 18 15 
ae a eee 40 45 35 20 30 30 
EES ee a a ee 60 90 90 45 60 50 
te eee 60 100 90 45 60 69 
DUELS. ob ab cdbvc. cs Ulbes 15 25 20 12 18 15 
st ihn na as 21 30 21 | 15 | 22 2) 
4 | = SR 15 20 15 10 x | 3 
| | SS ene see 45 90 60 35 | 60 | 50 
| 
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The most important group of workers numerically is the covlie 
class, which comprises 40 per cent of the whole working population, 
All of the coolies are Arabs and are employed as water carriers 
stevedores, in road building, and as assistants to skilled laborers’ 
Their pre-war wages ranged from 8 rupees to 30 rupees per month, 
according to occupation; war-peak wages, from 10 rupees to 40 ru- 
pees per month; and their present wages are for most occupations 
the same as before the war. Pre-war cost of living among the coo! ies 
ranged from 4 rupees to 21 rupees, war peak from 6 rupees to 30) ru- 
pees, while the present cost of their family expenses runs froin 5 
rupees to 25 rupees per month. In order to reduce their living 
expenses, the coolies sometimes live in caves or “wherever they can 
find a level place.”” For those who desire more modern living quar- 
ters long barrack-like stone houses are provided, having one rovm, 
about 14 feet square, and a back yard or court to the family. For 
such housing accommodations the coolies pay rent of about 8 rupees 
per month. 

On public works an 8-hour day prevails, hours of labor continuing 
from 7 a. m. to 12 m. and from 1 p. m. to 4 p. m. 





Average Earnings per Shift in German Coal and Lignite Mines. 


coal and lignite mines are shown in the following table, which 
has been summarized from Wirtshaft und Statistik (Berlin), 
July, 1922 (pp. 467, 468). 


AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT IN GERMAN COAL AND LIGNITE MINES, FIitstT 
QUARTER OF 1922, AS COMPARED WITH 1913. 


7s average wages earned per shift by men employed in German 


{Mark, at par=23.8 cents.] 














| Hewers and tram- 
































uJ Other under- | Male adult 
mers. ground workers. | face wor! 
ee ee ee 
—_ Average , , Average ip \Average | P; 
Type of mine and district. earnings wy earnings woauat earnings 
per shift, crease {Pet Shilt,, croace |per shift, 
first | ‘over | frst ae first | ‘ 
quarter, 1913 quarter, 1913 quarter, | 
1922. : 1922, ~ ‘ 1922. | 
Coal mines: Marks. | ' Marks. Marks. 
i cakes alekkssinaiadbabedhdnbad 135. 47 2,693 ~ 103.77 2,865 | 104. 29 169 
I sot iis tb nw duin 0c 06:55 Hime ihi ane aos 107. 72 2, 705 97. 31 2, 754 97. 51 » 
Aixda-Chapell Pee eleecccbsvecesenecessoads ren 62 io aa ~4 2, 320 rt 2, 526 
| EET eee TL PLT EEE etre 123. 18 , 5 , 314 7 2, 350 
ae SS Pere Serer 137. 86 2,078 | 107.58 1,965 | 113.93 2, 507 
at Thee cg ee eeipee ero aapen 85.94| 1,683 | 77.27| 1917] 77.30] 2.0% 
SE See a) See. aye es {eee | 8 eee | 
WA Is 6a « cide is «0s «inden nbs 131.54 | 12,085 | 106.86 | 12,438 | 109.19 | 7 
Lignite mines: 3 
Elbe, right bank ............-...----00--+-- 102. 43 \ 2 322 94. 49 } 2 552 { 92. 67 |\ 5 
ES Serer, Sere 102. 06 ? 95. 32 ? 94.06 /f ~ 
oe BO IS ob dso odes Wed iesi ees overs > 12 2, 434 1 - 2,612 my 2 2, 899 
Pinks caneptte dh ccc vce bbocden- oe debonsss Sale Ebbdebaccel  . MEDI Keeseeedre 5. = 
FR re | Peet ee 109, 82 2, 287 92. 44 2, 289 90. 92 2, 331 
BED « « culsdidedcs apn cotpecgsactbiepecsnd 104.75 | 12,330) 100.86 | | 2,607 98. 02 2 2, bod 




















1 Exclusive of Saxony. 
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From the last quarter of 1921 to the end of the first quarter of 
1922 average wages per shift of hewers and trammers in the German 
hard coal mines increased 29 per cent, while those of male adult 
surface workers advanced 31 percent. Average wages of hewers and 
trammers in the lignite mines also increased 31 per cent from the 
fourth quarter of 1921 to April, 1922, and the average wages of sur- 
face workers in the lignite mines rose 29 per cent during the same 
period. 





~~ 


Railway Shopmen’s Wages in Great Britain. 


employment applicable to the different classes of workmen in 
the British railway shops were terminated by an award (No. 
728) of the industrial court issued July 18, 1922.' 

Broadly speaking the railway shopmen include the classes of work- 
men in the carriage and wagon departments, running sheds, mechan- 
ical and civil engineering departments, signaling and telegraph 
departments, and docks and marine departments, of the 16 railway 
companies which together with 33 trade-unions, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union not being included, were parties to the agreement. 
But not all the workers employed in these departments will be 
affected. Only those men who have normally received 26s. 6d. 
($6.45, par) per week war wages and who, during the war period 
received in addition the 124 per cent or 74 per cent bonus, will be 
included in the terms of the new award. Members of the telegraph 
and signalmg department whose working conditions are adjusted 
under conciliation awards, and men employed in railway generating 
stations whose wages and working conditions are covered by awarc 
No. 414 and subsequent awards, as well as employees in the stores 
and hotel departments, are also excluded from the present agreement. 
Sut notwithstanding all the exceptions mentioned the wages and con- 
ditions of 110,000 men will be affected by this recent decision of the 
industrial court. 

The rates of pay fixed by the terms of the award appear in the 
table which follows. Grade 1 refers to fully skilled workers, grade 2 
to those not fully skilled, and grade 3 to assistants. 


Ts long negotiations relative to rates of pay and conditions of 


WEEKLY WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF BRITISH RAILWAY SHOPMEN, 1922. 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents.] 


Other towns. 
| 





























Occupation. | Grade. | London. |-— 
Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 3. | Class 4:| Class 5. 
ooh ter aes bate % war be 
8. 8. s. $. 8. 8. 
Armature winders, electricians, electric : 2 > ~ = = 
hitters, SE a ee a 3 44 38 37 36 35 34 
Boilersmiths and fitters, running sheds | 
hed differential included)............... 1 56 52 51 50 Ww 48 
1 50 46 45 44 43 42 
Brass finishers, fitters, smiths, tinsmiths... . 2 46 42 41 40 39 38 
| 3 42 38 37 36 35 34 


' Electrical Trades Journal, Manchester [England], August, 1922, pp. 115-121. 
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Other towns. 
Occupation. Grade. | London. ; ~ 
Class 1. | Class 2. Class3. Class 4. ( lass; 
| aoa 
ae ‘ 8. Se 8. 
Bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, masons, | ; i r ~ =. 39 
slaters, plasterers, plumbers. ...........-- 3 | 36 to 40 36 35 34 39 
Coach body makers, coach finishers......... | : a = a ~ = 
, : 1 48 44 43 42 4] 
a a ee ee ae | 2 44 40 39 38 27 
Coppersmiths, smiths—double-handed fires. 1 52 48 47 46 45 mM 
Die ‘sinkers, locomotive erectors, instru- 
ment makers and repairers, turners, mill- | 
wrights, platers (constructional work), | 
engravers, other than machine. ........... 1 50 46 45 44 43 | 
Fitters—brake, carriage, wagon, etc......... { } 2 } — . | = 
1 46 42 41 40 | 39 
ie 2 42 40 39 38 37 
I ER cus csc nbbesscgeesbaseas sea | 3 38 37 36 35 34 
War Dad deindines aoesnemadieRis <oelk=bote othe, s+... 
1 49 45 44 43 42 
: . 2 45 41 40 39 38 
ES ae ee ae ee ee ee 3 41 37 36 35 24 
4} 34to38 34 33 32 31 
SEIU. oS oo nea cqcccccccecaccccceden 1 54 50 49 48 $7 | 
Riveters (constructional work)............. 1 47 43 42 41 4) | 
Turners—axle, carriage, and wagon; wheel— 
© «Le da btcnad cai 1 45 41 40 39 38 
urners—w carriage, and wagon.. ..... 1 40 36 35 34 33 
Es dGatctccscEdetheccsciecsesss 1 49 45 44 43 $2 














1 Starting rate 2s. (49 cents, par) above laborers. 




















Some of the working conditions other than wages included in 
award are briefly summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Hours. 


"THE standard week shall consist of 47 hours. The minimum res' 
periods between shifts shall consist of 8 hours subject to emer- 
gency calls. : 





Payment for Extra Service. 


OVERTIME worked on the day shift, 6 a. m. to 6 p. m.: Time an( 

a quarter for the first two hours and time and a half for all tine 
thereafter. 

| Overtime worked on night shift, 6 p. m. to 6 a. m.: Time and » hui! 

| for all overtime worked. 

: Overtime on the intermediate shift shall be paid for accordiny 

whether it occurs within the day period or the night period. [mner- 
ency calls during the 8-hour rest period shall be paid for at the regular 
ay or night overtime rates with a minimum of 2 hours at ordinary 

day rates. Emergency calls at the expiration of the 8-hour rest 

period shall be paid for at the regular day or night rates wit! : 

minimum of 2 hours at ordinary day rates. All Sunday duty 


and 
all time worked on Good Friday and Christmas Day (exclusive 0! 
traveling time) shall be paid for as double time with a minimum }):\)- 
ment of three hours at the ordinary rate. No payment sha!! '¢ 
made men not called on these days. 
Other conditions covered by the agreement include payment /0! 
bank and other public holidays, traveling time, allowances for lod 
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nd meals, rates for work of a special or exceptional nature, piecework, 
nd other systems of payment by results. 
Qwing to a a on the part of the companies that time be 
—~ BBranted during which efforts might be made to bring the Amalga- 
‘is Hated Engineering Union to an acceptance of these terms, the 
pperation of the act has been delayed until October 1, 1922. 





Forty-eight Hour Week in British Industry. 





CCORDING to the British factory inspector's report for 1921 
(p. 83) the 48-hour week is now almost universal, and it is 
seldom exceeded. Moreover, it has been found that where the 

geduction in hours is continued over a considerable period “ output 
ends in the majority of cases to attain the old lh and that the 

eneficial effect of increased leisure on the workers is making itself 
npparent.” 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR. 





Production of French Coal Mines and Output per Worker, January i 
March, 1922. 


TATISTICS relative to the operations of French coal mines, jy, 
S cluding those in the Saar district, during the first quarter of {}y 
resent year were published in the Bulletin du Ministeye 4, 
Travail (Paris), April-June, 1922 (p. 120). From these statist ics {hy 
following tables, showing the total number of workers, the nui}, ¢ 
underground workers only, the total amount of coal-mined per 1) ou) 
and the output <7 person per month for the period covered. hay 
been prepared. Metric tons of coal mined have been converted int) 
tons of 2,000 pounds. 


NUMBER OF MINE WORKERS AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF COAL MINED IN FRANCE Wy 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1922, BY DISTRICT AND MONTH. 
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District. ae 
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| 72,055 | 53,714 | 53,832 | 53,832 951,607 
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AVERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL PER WORKER IN COAL MINING DISTRI ‘T= 
FRANCE, FIRST QUARTER OF 1922, BY DISTRICT AND MONTH. 








Average output (tons of 2,000 pounds). 





District. All workers. Underground work! 





January.| February.| March. | January. February. 








10. 90 
11.62 | 
20.71 | 
19. 66 | 
17. OS | 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Cap Industry—Boston. 


Association and Local No. 7 of the United Cloth Hat and Cap 

Makers of North America was left to Judge Thomas H. Connelly, 
as arbitrator, for decision. On August 4 the following decision was 
handed down, denying the request of the manufacturers for a 15 per 
cent reduction in wages and the abolition of pay for holidays: 


After hearing the evidence, arguments, and examining the briefs submitted, I find 
as follows: 

|. That there has been no appreciable reduction in the cost of living since the 1921 
wage reduction to warrant the 15 per cent reduction plus loss of holiday, which would 
approximate an 18 per cent reduction, as requested by the manufacturers. 

2. That the holidays were not created by the men in the industry, and the elimina- 
tion of pay for holidays is not in keeping with progressive American standards. What- 
ever bantan of overhead falls upon the manufacturer because of stoppage of work 
should be charged proportionally against days on which the employees toil. 

3. That in the matter of local competition, namely, the unionized shop versus the 
social shop, the competition, troublesome, it is true, has existed for many years and is 
no new problem to consider in connection with the wage item. Sweatshop conditions 
are strongly condemned by the public, and it can not be reasonably expected that 
the legitimate workman, who hopes for more than a mere existence for himself and 
his family, should have his wages, hours of labor, and working conditions regulated on 
the basis of this evi! institution. 

4. That the inauguration of standards of production in the trade would remove 
much of the existing trouble in the cap industry. There should be an immediate 
conference of representatives of the manufacturers and the union to negotiate the 
working out of the problem. 

5. That the testimony offered at the hearings shows that the wage of the cap maker 
is less, if anything, when compared with kindred industries located in Boston. 

6. That the allegation of the representatives of the manufacturers that the present 
cost of manufacturing, including labor, overhead, sales expense, etc., does not permit 
of profit, is not substantiated by the evidence presented. It may be that the per- 
centage of profit is not nearly as large as several years ago (abnormal period). No 
reasonable manufacturer should at this time expect war-time profits. 

I have not taken into consideration the fact that the agreement between the manu- 
facturers and the union terminates on December 1, 1922, believing it my duty to pass 
on the disputed features as of the present time. 

I respectfully submit and find that it has not been shown by the arbitration that 
conditions in the cap industry warrant a reduction in the wages or the taking away 
of compensation for holidays. 


Tas wage dispute between the Boston Cap Manufacturers’ 





Fancy Leather Goods Industry—New York City. 


‘HE collective agreement in the New York fancy leather goods 

" Industry provides that during slack periods the work is to be 
divided among all the workers in the factory, as far as practicable. 
A recent decision of the impartial chairman in the industry is indica- 
tive of the difficulties of application of this provision as well as the 
principles involved." 





‘ Decision No. 69, Mr. C. B. Barnes, chairman, arbitration committee, fancy leather goods industry, 


Aug. 19, 1922, 
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The union complained that during the present slack period of yoy}, 
one of the firms under the agreement was giving 21 of a normal fore, 
of 70 workers full-time work and making no attempt properly ;, 
divide the work in the manner provided in the agreement. 

In this case it was proven that the superintendent of the shop 
arbitrarily selected the group of 21 workers without consulting ¢););o) 
the shop chairman or the shop committee and that the workoe. 
representatives had had nothing to say with respect to the selection 
of workers steadily employed. , 

“It was brought out in the hearings that several of the workers g» 
employed were skilled workers who were opposed to the division 0; 
the work with unemployed members of the former force, and ¢)})); 
some of them had threatened to leave if any division of the work was 
attempted or if they were not employed full time. Their reason fo, 
this attitude was that they could not live on part-time work. 

The chairman decided that the firm had not carried out the pro. 
visions of the agreement, and that the union workers had violated 
fundamental principles of union ethics. 

When it became apparent that there was to be a slack period of work, the manavge. 
ment should have taken up with the shop chairman the subject of the proper division 
of the work among all the force then employed, and the management together wii) 
the shop chairman, and the shop committee should have planned a method of divid. 
ing the work, giving due consideration to the piece og win of such division. Instead 
of this, the firm arbitrarily selected those to whom it desired to give work and excluded 
others entirely. 


The arbitrator therefore ruled that the firm must at once call in the 
shop chairman and the shop committee and by discussion with them 
endeavor to formulate, within a reasonable time, a method of prop- 
erly dividing the work among all the members of the force employed 
when the slack period commenced. 


In this connection the impartial chairman wishes to call the attention of all parties 
in this case to the fact that the union procured the insertion of Article II in the col- 
lective ; ea for the purpose of protecting all the members of the union }y pre- 
venting the employer, during a slack period, from selecting any favored group to the 
exclusion of all others. This method also works to the advantage of the employer in 
that during such temporary slackness it serves to keep his organization intac|. |! 
must. be remembered that while the workers at present employed in this firm cou- 
plain that they can not live on less than full time, they, by their unwillingness to 
divide the work, are compelling another large group of their fellow workers to go without 
any employment whatever. is is not only a violation of justice but is a violation 
oi the fundamental ethics on which unionism is founded. The impartial chairman 
feels that both parties should consider the future and that in the long run bo!) the 
employer and the present group of workers will find it to their advantage to iv |low 
the course prescribed—the emplover on the one hand living up fully to the spirit 0 
the agreement and the present group of workers living up to the spirit of their labor 
organization. 





Shirt Industry—New York City. 


HE stoppage and strike of some 8,000 shirt workers in New ) ork 
City was ended in shops rita under the collective agreemnt 
by the decision of the impartial arbitrator, and in other shops !y 
reements of the joint board of the Shirt and Boys’ Blouse Mak«'s 
nions with about 40 individual firms who are not members o! (1 
United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association. 
The question of the registration of contractors doing work (0! 
the United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association which was the cause 
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of the stoppage was brought to a head when three contractors doing 
work for five members of the association violated the agreement 
phy reducing wages from 5 to 7} per cent below the schedule of prices 
agreed Upon by the association and the union. The union main- 
tuned that the manufacturers were responsible for these violations, 
since the agreement provides that “all provisions of this agreement 
shall apply equally to inside shops and contract shops,” and asked 
that every contractor working for members of the association be 
registered and each manufacturer be prohibited from sending work 
to any other contractors than those whom he has registered as regu- 
larly employed by him. 

he responsibility for paying the same wages in contract shops as 
in inside shops was admitted by the association, which claimed, 
however, that registration was uncalled for because the agreement 
provided other means of punishment for violation of this section of 
the agreement. The punitive clause of the agreement referred to 
is as follows: 


If any contractor attempts to pay less than the agreement requires, or violates the 
provisions of the agreement in any other way, the impartial machinery will have to 
see to it that both the association and the union compel him to live up to the agree- 
ment, and that he be disciplined for offenses where this is necessary. The union 
may be authorized to stop work in such contract shops and the employer may be 
ordered to take his work out of such contract shops. 


The union declared that whenever complaints had been made and 
wages restored by the arbitrator the manufacturers stopped sending 
work to the shops and thus the workers, rather than the manufac- 
turers, suffered from the punishment. 

The board of arbitration, of which Mr. William M. Leiserson was 
chairman, found it extremely difficult to decide between these 
respective claims of the union and the association. 


There is merit in the contentions of both parties if the question is viewed from 
the point of view of the rights of each party. But the agreement not only grants 
rights to each party; it also imposes responsibilities; and it is the duty of the board 
of arbitration in deciding questions in dispute to consider not only the rights of the 
workers and the employers, but also the reciprocal duties and responsibilities of both. 

Section 1X of the agreement was a compromise clause designed to protect both the 
manufacturers and the workers. It provides that the agreement shall apply equally 
to contract shops and to inside shops in order that— 

(1) The manufacturer may be protected against strikes in the contract shops where 
his work is done, just as he is protected against strikes in his own shops. 

(2) The workers may be protected against cutting wages and lowering other stand- 
ards which the agreement assures in the inside shops. 

In the cases before us the wages in the contract shops were cut from 5 to 74 per 
cent below what the inside shops must pay. It is obvious that if the manufacturers 
have a right to protection against strikes in these contract shops, then it is their duty 
and their responsibility to see to it that the agreed-upon wages be immediately 
restored and back pay be given to the people from the time their wages were reduced. 

But if such an order were issued and the manufacturers withdrew work from the 
contractors in question, as the association claims they have a right to do, then the 
workers whose wages were reduced would get no pay whatever unless the contractor 
could be made to pay. 

It may be necessary sometimes, as a disciplinary measure, to order the union to 
stop working for a contractor who does not maintain proper conditions, or to order 
a manufacturer to withdraw work from such a contractor. But when work is slack 
in the market, as at present, this is more of a punishment to the workers than to the 
contractor. And it should be noted that this involves no penalty whatever on the 
manufacturer who solemnly signed an agreement to have the same wages paid in his 
contract shops as in the inside shops. 
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Strictly speaking, the contractors are not a party to the agreement betw-, 
association and the union, and the board of arbitration has no jurisdiction ov. 
The board can hold only the association and the union responsible for carr 
Section IX-.as well as every other section of the agreement. 

Under the circumstances the board would have to order in the present case tha 
the manufacturers involved must not only see that the deducted wages are )ostora 
and the proper prices paid in the future; it must also order that the manutq tyro, 
must continue to send work to these contract shops to be paid for at the agr d-upon 
schedule of prices. 

Such an order, which is essential to the carrying out of the decision in the cay, 
would of itself have the effect of istering the gontractors involved as the ones }; 
whom the manufacturers must send work. If the five manufacturers who |iad j}¢ 
work made at reduced wages were to be free to take away their work from the contra 
shops involved in this case, the only alternative would be to levy a fine on the many. 
facturers for violation of the agreement, and use the money to reimburse the worker 

The board does not find any authority in the agreement for levying fines. ang 
such fines could hardly be collected. The duties and responsibilities of the gore. 
ment must be enforced on both parties through work and wages and not through 
assessment of fines. Therefore the board must rule that the agreed-upon schedile 
of wages must be restored in the contract shops where cuts were made, and the fiyp 
manufacturers are not to be permitted to withdraw their work from these shop, 
except for cause, such as poor quality of work or refusal to make at contract price 
which can be reviewed by the board of arbitration. re 

In issuing such an order the board will in effect cause the registration of Co {ractors 
for almost half the manufacturers who use contractors, for the testimony at the 
hearing showed that only about 11 or 12 of the members of the association mak « tse of 
contractors in New York at all. Even though it were a fair penalty on the fi\¢ many. 
facturers against whom complaint has been made, it would hardly be practical! 10 make 

t of the manufacturers work under one system and the rest under another system, 

oreover, it was charged at the hearing by a manufacturer that other manuiacturer 
get their work made cheaper by the underbidding of contractors who cut their worker’ 
wages, and experience has convinced the board that the agreement can not be cniorced 
in the contract shops either against the union or against the manufacturers, unless q 
list of the contractors working for him is made by each manufacturer, and it is under 
stood that the agreement covers these shops and no other contract shops. 

In the decision of January 26 the arbitrator did not decide against such a revi-iration 
of contractors. He stated only that ‘“‘there was no need to decide” the question at 
that time. He wanted to see if the agreement could be enforced without such: lisis 
But from the first the board of arbitration had difficulty in deciding whether 11 could 
prohibit stoppages in certain contract shops, because it had no information whether 
those shops were working for members of the association or not. The board thereiore 
at that time requested that a list of contractors working for each member of the «ssocia- 
tion should be filed with it, but this was not done. 

For all these reasons the board believes that the enforcement of the agreemit nov 

uires a proper listing of all contractors who are to be covered by the agreement 

and it is of the opinion that such a listing would help the industry rather than bea 
burden upon it. For meee cutting and underbidding of contractors is the very caus 
of the sweating system which everyone wants to see eliminated, and which naturally 
leads to the counter abuses by the workers’ organization, such as the Lockwood com: 
mittee developed in its investigations. 

It is therefore ordered: 

(1) That every member of the association who has work made in contract shops in 
Greater New York shall file a list of the contractors to whom he sends work with the 
board and with the union. It will then be understood that the agreement is to cover 
the contractors so listed and no others. Nothing in this ruling, however, is to } revent 
a manufacturer from sending work to his out-of-town shops in accordance with the 

ment. 

(2) That if any manufacturer needs additional contractors to those he has liste, ori 
he wants to soange contractors, he shall notify the union of his intention, anc 1! 10 
objection is raised by the union the new contractor is to be covered by the agreement 
the ‘same as all others. If the union disputes the change or the need of additional 
contractors, it shall be negotiated or arbitrated the same as other = owe under the 
agreement. The dropping of contractors from the lists shall be authorized for poo 
quality of work or ot 


N the 
* them, 
(Ng out 


er just cause. 


(3) Since a manufacturer is not to be permitted to drop a contractor whose work 8 
satisfactory, merely because another contractor is able to underbid by reducing wazé 
of his workers, the workers in the contract shops that are listed by a manufactur’, # 
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well as the union, will have the responsibility of compelling the contractor to turn out 
the manufacturers work at the agreed upon price. This they are to do by refusing 
jo make any other work that the contractor may wish to substitute for work he has 
qgreed to make at a certain price. 

“With these rules in force the board will be in a position to prevent stoppages in con- 
tract shops working for members of the association. And it is ordered that the workers 
in all contract shops which are listed in accordance with this decision shall imme- 
liately return to work, if they happen to be out because of the strike against non- 
association manufacturers. 











Street Railways—Toledo. 


Foul SOWING are the articles of agreement between the Community 

Traction Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, division No. 
697, effective from May 21, 1922, to May 21, 1923. In 1920, it will 
he remembered, the city of Toledo, by referendum vote, assumed con- 
trol of the street railways of that city. 


Section 1. The company agrees to meet and treat with the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives and committee of division No. 697 as the party of the second part. The 
party of the second part agrees that each of its members shall render faithful service 
in their respective positions as outlined in the clauses of this contract, and further to 
cooperate in making such relations mutually agreeable and profitable to both parties. 

Sec. 2. Any member of the association who shall be elected or appointed to any 
office therein, which shall require his absence from the employment of the company, 
F shall be excused by the company, and on retiring from said office shall be given his 
former place in the service of the company with his continuous seniority rights. 
(ommittces or officers having work to do for the association shall be excused in prefer- 
ence to all others. 






















Discipline. 






Sec. 3. The right of discipline is vested solely in the company. No employee 
shall be suspended or discharged without cause. Any employee shall have the right 
to appeal to the president of the company. He shall also have the privilege of being 
accompanied by officers of the association at such appeal hearings. After thorough 
investigation the decision of the president of the company shall be final. 










Definition of runs. 






Sec. 4. Regular runs shall be classified as follows: Early straight runs, late straight 
runs, split runs, and owl runs. Early straight runs shall pull car out of barn in the 
morning, to be relieved by the late straight runs, which shall continue until car goes 
to the barn as scheduled, except in cases of emergency such runs to consist of as nearly 
equal time as possible. Early straight runs and late straight runs are the only runs 
that may be worked on the two-turn system. All regular schedule runs shall have 
a number. 









Layover at end of trip. 





Sec. 5. All regular runs shall have a relay or layover time of about four minutes 
at the end of each round trip, except on belt lines. All trippers shall be given the 
same running time on any line as the regular scheduled runs, and in no case is the 
running time of these extra cars to be scheduled in such a way as to prevent any reg- 
ular run from getting the provided relay time. 


Meal relie/s. 


Sec. 6. All regular runs that work over 6 consecutive hours shall have a meal relief 
of about 14 minutes, all depending upon the car spacing of the schedule. 






Definition of split runs 


Sec. 7, Split runs shall consist of any run with two working periods in any one 
day. The conditions shall be on the same basis as prescribed in sections 4 and 5. 
They shall be completed within 16 consecutive hours, except in cases of emergency. 
Split runs shall also be eliminated as far as the service will permit. 
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Definition of owl runs. 


Sec. 8. Owl runs shall consist of a working period of straight time and sha!| 
as near midnight as consistent. 


Start 


Definition of trippers. 


Sec. 9. A tripper is any car working on a schedule but may ne designate: }):- 
number. It shall consist of not more than one working period. Even thou), ;; | 
placed on time card, it shall not be selected asarun. An extra car is any ne 
car used on special occasions. 


Workday— Regular men on straight and owl runs. 


Sec. 10. The workday for regular motormen and conductors on straight #1) oy) 
runs shall not exceed 10 hours’ straight time, the time to be divided as nearly )y)) 
as possible between early and late straight runs. All trippers and extras shq!) |, 
eliminated as far as the service will permit, and no sched ed straight or ow! ry, 
shall pay less than eight and one-half hours. All time worked over any sj 
scheduled run shall pay time and one-quarter on week days and time and 0)\.-) 


P lali 
on Sundays and holidays. 


Time allowance for runs. 


Sec. 11. All runs shall be paid for the full number of hours and minutes in same 
No extra time will be paid for five minutes or less, over the schedule, and they only 
when delay report shows cause. , 


Workday—regular men on split runs. 


Sec. 12. The workday for regular men on split runs shall be no less than » hous 
per day, providing not more than 16 consecutive hours elapse between the bee niin 
and ending of the split runs, further providing that all split runs having acta! ru- 
ning time of 7 hours or more shall pay a minimum of 8 hours per day. Ai! actual 
time worked over 10 hours on split runs, or after the completion of such runs. shal! 

a Be mer and one-quarter on week days and time and one-half on Sundays and 
ays. 
Regular men operating trippers. 


Sec. 13. No regular motorman or conductor who has passed the age of 4!) year 
and has been in the employment of the company at least 10 years shall be required 
to pull trippers or do extra work unless he so desires, except in cases to prevent cri) pling 
the service. Other regular motormen and conductors shall not be required to ()erate 
more than two trippers a week unless they so desire. No tripper shall pay revular 
motormen or conductors less than one and one-half hours at overtime rate, when sw 
duty is performed over and above their regular run. Where regular day men ar 
required to pull a tripper, they shall be allowed the overtime rate for the tripper 
time. When regular hy men are required to pull a tripper, they shall be allowed 
45 minutes layover time. All regular scheduled runs shall be allowed an extra five 
minutes straight time in addition to the run time for placing the car in the barn. In 
no case will a run be paid for this time more than once each day. 


Workday—extra men. 


Sec. 14. All extra men shall receive not less than 2 hours time on each report. 
except that when more than two reports are made within 15 consecutive hours they 
shall receive no less than 8 hours’ pay forany suchday. An extra man when reporting. 
who is unable to take a run because of sickness, shall be paid for time consumed in 
reporting. If, during the day he is used for work usually assigned to trainmen. hv 
shall be paid only for actual time worked. When an extra man performs any ¢x'" 
work, before or after working any scheduled run, he shall receive overtime pay 10! 
such work, and shall also receive pay for all time over 10 hours worked in any one day. 
An adequate extra list will be maintained at each barn at all times. 


Additional time pulling car out of barns. 


Sec. 15. Motormen and conductors on regular scheduled runs will be paid (ive 
minutes straight time in addition to regular schedule time for pulling car out oi |)ar. 
In no case a run pay this time more than once each day. 
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Meal relief. 
Start Sec. 16. Meal relief time for any day run shall not start earlier than 8 a. m. or later 
than 10 o’clock a. m. Meal relief time for night runs shail not start earlier than 
¢ p. m. or later than 8 o’clock p. m. 

Seniority rights. 


A. Sec. 17. Each motorman and conductor shali be entitled to and may hold any 


7 run according to his seniority rights. When a barn is consolidated with another 
barn. the semority lists of the two barns will be combined as one, and the motormen 
and conductors will select their runs according to their seniority rights. All seniority 


lists, assignment lists, and time cards will be posted in the waiting room at each 
harn not less than five days, whenever reasonably possible, previous to the time 
| when runs are to be selected. A new assignment shall be had at least every three 
months. The set of rules now governing the method of holding an assignment, posted 
at each barn, will remain in effect during the life of this agreement. The business 
avent of the association may have access to and the privilege to copy all time cards. 
“In the operation of ‘‘one-man” cars, assignment to such runs will be made according 
to employee’s seniority rights regardless of whether the operator in the past has been 
9 motorman or a conductor. ‘*‘One-man” car operators must qualify for the position 
in so far as he must first receive the approval of the line instructors, road instructors, 
and the chief instructor. All platform employees, before November |. 1922, must 
ws have attempted to qualify for such work, but if deemed necessary by the company, 
they may, before being allowed to pick a ‘‘one-man” car run, be required to again 
appear before and receive the approval of the chief instructor. 


Transferring to other departments. 
UTS 
ing Sec. 18. No motormen or conductors shall be entitled to hold a standing on seniority 
Un- list and work in any department other than the transportation department, excepting 
ual in a company emergency or on account of ill health of the employee. and in any case 
all not to exceed 60 days. 
ind Extra list—Revolving board. 


Sec. 19. The extra list shall be run on the revolving system as a whole. No tem- 

porary runs shall be marked upon the board. All men on the extra board must 

ars revolve. Trainmen must make requests for time off before 3 p. m. so dispatchers 
red will have time to make up board. 


0 Rights when not relieved. 


Sec. 20. Any motorman or conductor who has completed a regular run and is not 
relieved as provided on the schedule must at once notify either his division super- 
intendent, his dispatcher, or any inspector of this fact and will not be required to 
a continue on the car for more than two hours. If the relief is not given one hour after 
he has notified one of the above officials, he must n give such notice, attemptin 

to serve the notice on the same officer as before. en he gives this notice, he wil 

» be notified by the official what disposition is to be made of the car in the event relief 

is not furnished at the end of two hours. In no case will he be required to make an 
additional trip beyond his two hours. 


Discipline for missing run. 


n Sec. 21. When a regular or extra man fails to report in time for his run or for any 
1e report time, as specified by the company, it shall be counted as a miss. This man 
1 [& shall be placed at the foot of the list for 1 day for the first ofiense, 2 days for the second 
ol offense, and 5 days for the third offense within 30 days. If a man Misses a run or a 
y. —— ‘report and telephones to his dispatcher not later than 8 a. m. or aw in person not 

later than 9 a. m. on the day he misses, he will be considered as bucking that day. 
Where the fourth miss is made in 30 days he shall be subject to such discipline as the 
copany may see fit to impose. 

Where cars are delayed by accident or blockade or for any other cause, so that men 
necessarily riding on same can not reach their reporting place on time, no miss shall 
" be comer against them, but they shall lose their run for the day. Such men may 

be to perform any work usually required of trainmen. Such men must either 
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telephone or give proof of the unpreventable delay. Men using owl cars {. reach 
their respective barns will not be controlled by this paragraph, but will be ; 
on their runs as soon as consistent. If conditions warrant, men using ow! 2 
be permitted to lay off the balance of the day. Such regulations shall not a, 
any man who lives within a mile of barn or other reporting place. 


laced 
~ may 
ply to 


Supplies for night conductors. 


Src. 22. The night conductors who take their runs at a relief point other tha 
the barn, when they turn in at night shall be given their transfers properly ) inched 
for the next day. Any abuse of this privilege shall result in dismissal. 


Not to change duties of trainmen. 


Sec. 23. No motorman or conductor shall be required to work either end of cy 
other than the end he was originally assigned to, unless it be necessary to preven 
a car being left in the barn. Any trainman who suffers a reduction of hours anq 
minutes by schedules being changed after an assignment is made and prior to a new 
assignment, shall be reimbursed for all time lost. 


Shortage in pay. 
Sec. 24. When an employee receives a shortage in his pay, and which is iound to 
be incorrect, it shall be paid the employee within four days after the error is called 
to the attention of the company. 


Leave of absence. 


Src. 25. Whenever any motorman or conductor is granted a leave of absence for 
30 days or more, a notice to this effect shall be posted at his respective barn. Under 
no circumstances shall a man be granted more than 60 days’ leave of absence, except 


in case of sickness or injury. 
Pay for snow-plow work. 


Src. 26. Men working snow plows and sweepers shall be paid a bonus of |) cents 


per hour. A necessary and reasonable meal will be furnished to men doing this class 
of work at the expense of the ig wo Where regular men have been detailed for 
snow-plow or sweeper work, they shall not be required, if they have done five hours’ 


sweeper or snow-plow work, to take their regular runs if extra men are available. 
These regular men will receive pay for this five hours equal to the pay for their revular 
runs. 


Pay for miscellaneous work. 


Sec. 27. Extra time earned shifting cars, working on sand cars, work trains, wreckers, 
flagging railroad ey and piloting cars shall be paid platform time when per- 
formed by trainmen. It is further agreed that all motormen and conductors shall 
be paid an additional 50 cents per day, over and above their regular pay, while in- 
structing student motormen or conductors. 


Responsibility for car equipment. 


Sec. 28. All cars shall be equipped before being taken out on the road with sand, 
switch bars, brooms, fire shovels, and stove shaker or other necessary articles. 
cars shall be clean and in proper condition to go upon the street each morning. ‘hic 
registers and doors shall be kept oiled and in first-class working order. This will 
not relieve the crew of the responsibility of seeing that their car is om eA equipped. 
All equipping and cleaning of cars to be done by employees provided by the com- 
pany for that purpose. e conductors are responsible for the cleanliness o! the1 
cars when on the road. 


Fires and sand on cars. 


Sec, 29. It is further agreed that all cars shall be properly provided with sand, 
fires shall be lighted, stoves shall be kept clean and in vig | order, and a 
sufficient supply of fuel shall be p on cars before leaving the barns by men 
provided for that purpose. 
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Crews for work and freight cars. 


Sec. 30. The present package freight car and line car are to remain with the present 
crews as long as they wish to hold the same. In case either member of these crews 
jeave the run or are relieved, the oldest men capable to operate these runs and who 
desire them shall have same. The crane car, the wreck car, the rail grinder, and 
ponding car shall be operated by men selected by the company and are not subject 
to selection by others. All other work, express and freight cars, shall be placed upon 
the regular lists for motormen and conductors to select according to their rights on the 
seniority list, which cars shall be in charge of a full crew. Sand cars will be filled 
by men provided by the company for that purpose. 









Reporting accidents. 






Sec. 31. The company agrees that all motormen and conductors, when required to 
make out accident reports, shall be provided with a suitable place to make out such 
reports; and if needed, any man may receive information necessary to make an intelli- 
cent report. When an employee is summoned to the office to answer any charge or 
charges relative to accidents for which he has already made out an accident report, it 
shall be within a reasonable time (not exceeding seven days) after the report is received. 







Bonds for trainmen. 











Sec. 32. The premium for all bonds required on motormen or conductors shall be 
paid by the company. 





Association bulletins. 










Sec. 33. The association shall be given permission to erect bulletin cases where 
they may post notices signed by the proper official of the association, and such other 
matter concerning their members as from time to time it may be desired to post in the 
different barns and shops on the company’s property. Such notices are subject to 
the approval of the general manager or some other officer of the company. 






Trainmen’s uniform. 






Sec. 34. The company reserves the right to designate the uniforms that shall be 
worn by motormen and conductors while on duty, but they shall be free to purchase 
the uniform in the open market as long as they comply with the standard required by 
the company. The company agrees that all motormen will be permitted to wear, 
while on duty, suits comprised of overalls and jumpers, which they are required to 
keep clean and neat at all times. The company reserves the right to specify the kind 
and color of such overalls and jumpers. 








Rights of employees when reporting on accidents. 





Sec. 35. In cases where an oe is required to appear before the manager of the 
department to give further evidence concerning any accident, and which has been 
duly reported, or where any infraction of the company’s rules is charged, if the em- 
ployee is not found guilty of the charge preferred, he shall receive compensation for all 
time lost as well as the time consumed in reporting to the manager of the department. 
His time shall be at his regular rate of pay and shall not be less than two hours. 








Maintenance of way and mechanicul department workday. 


Sec. 36. The hours of labor for shopmen and car-barn employees shall be eight hours 
per day with one-half hour time allowed for meals. Time and one-quarter will be 
paid for all time worked over eight and one-half hours actual performance of labor. 
In the Central Avenue car shops work shall begin at 7.30 a. m. and close at 4 p, m., 
but is subject to change. 

Six days per week shall constitute a week’s work. 

On Sundays and holidays as follows—New Year’s, Decoration Day, July Fourth, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day—the car-shop forces shall be 
divided in a pro rata manner and meng necessary work, for which time and 
one-half will be id for all time worked. 

On Saturday afternoon the car-shop forces shall be divided in a pro rata manner and 
will perform necessary work for which straight time will be paid for all time worked. 
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The hours of labor for the Central Avenue car-shop night employees sho! |, 
hours per night with overtime allowed the same asforday men. The time of }ev; 
and ending, as well as other hours of labor conditions, to remain as at present as 
as consistent with the requirements of the company’s service. 

The hours of labor for mechanical-department employees at other barns th 
car shops mentioned above shall be eight hours per day with overtime al), 
above. The hours of beginning and ending, as well as other hours of labor eo: 
to remain as at present as nearly as consistent with the requirements of the con, 
service. 

The company shall furnish to the night shopmen the necessary tools the san. 4s »; 
resent are furnished the day men. All mechanical-department employees » ne 
urnished tools will be held responsible for them. 

The hours of labor for maintenance of way department carpenters and 

shall be eight hours per day. 


Extra pay for substitute foremen—Shop conditions. 


Sec. 37. When any shopmen or barn repairmen are acting as substitute { 
they shall he paid 50 cents per day over and above their regular rate of pay. Siitahje 
lockers and tvilet facilities shall be provided for all shop and barn employ« AT] 
shops and barns where repair work must be done shall be kept in good repair and 
to a reasonable temperature during the winter months. 


Pay when transferred to other duty. 


Sec. 38. When an employee of the company is taken from his regular work t» 
quis other duties for the company, he shall be paid the full amount of his reyy|y; 
ay’s work. 
Physical examinations. 


Sec. 39. No employee of the company shail be required to submit to a physical 
examination other than for the eye and ear, except an employee who is physical! 
unfit to perform his duty. 


Free transportation. 


Src. 40. Motormen, conductors, shopmen, car-barn employees, maintenance -:)i-wa: 
carpenters and painters will be provided with free transportation to and from work on 
all city lines operated by the company and prescribed in the franchise. 


Arbitration. 


Sec. 41. In the event of a failure to reach a mutually satisiactory adjustm 
any grievance other than discipline, that may arise, the same shall be, upon \: 
renner of either party, submitted to a temporary board of arbitration to be se! 
as follows: 

The company shall choose one arbitrator, the association shall chose one arbitra‘) 
and the two thus chosen shall select a third arbitrator. When either party t» 1) 
agreement shall fail to appoint an arbitrator within five days after such a wiiti! 
request has been made, said party shall forfeit any right to decision in the c. 
question. After each party has appointed an arbitrator, the two shall meet « 
(except Sunday) until a third arbitrator has been selected. It shall then be the 
of the three arbhirtors thus selected to meet without delay and receive all evi 
and testimony that either party may desire to submit to them pertaining to the ©. 
After the facts have been presented, the board of arbitration shall render their de: ision 
and transmit a copy of the same in writing to both parties hereto, which shall! be (10! 
and binding upon them. Each party hereto shall pay the expenses of their own 
arbitrator and both parties shall jointly pay the expenses of the third arbitrator. 


Sympathetic strikes. 


Sec. 42. The association agrees that there shall be no sympathetic strikes ivr on) 
cause, or any strike for any purpose whatsoever, except for the violation of the ters 
eenaguement, and that there shall be no strike pending matters subw.i('«! 

itration. 
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Rates of pay—trainmen. 


Suc. 43. The rate of pay for motormen and conductors per hour shall be as follows: 


Cents. 
rr. “2 anced sae cadet ace eee blSseceeebesdecevete 45 
rr Se ee Se oe a dlie'dec eb eedeeeh® diwaed és 17 
ea ee ee ee 50 


[t isfurther agreed that should the stabilizing fund, as prescribed in The Community 
Traction Co. franchise ordinance, be less than the sum of $127,300 on November 30, 
1922, the present wage scale will then be automatically reduced to the scale in effect 
under the 1919 agreement between the association and The Toledo Railways & Light 
Co., which wage scale will then be operative until May 21, 1923. 

“Qne-man” car operators, 5 cents per hour additional. 

Mechanical and maintenance of way department—rates of pay. 


Sec, 44. The scale of wages per hour for employees of the mechanical and main- 
tenance of way department shall be as follows: 


SHOP AND BARN MEN. Cents. 
ith deennkdss teamed ands ban dsh ene heen s.o 55-70 
atest nO sn ok eo ah deta ded oe ary at ae page tare ve es 45-50 
CE Gh. Jovihul sive W. PSK SSLEVESOik bid. ab eS 55-70 
ESD while o binip hei le dp § 2 hes aly ch sig has nh tend > abatdeda ne 40-50 
ne inka cine <0 ithe Mbaeesn dae i pehen canes spas cdac en 55-70 
ee iene aks thes stk aa dtteedeeek. <nin nes 55-7 

iP a Se a ga IRR 9 aR SM hg TD Sn 50-60 
OL, . 250.5. db. BOL OL sIUS es FUPLGIEUS Vike... 50-60 
ALLS Bs bby old bid bead - Rid woe bide os bis arden Seed 45-58 
te de alla ew » hoo sib tae Cee wel dee 45-58 
ORE RE eS ee ee vey ete 50-60 
eg Care ens olen ntasecdases cep oranaae 45-60 
MOLLUS SLeMee EUS oes 5 SOL Ld ek 50-60 
I MINOR Finds Uh tbls 5 aah <hid duswiv'd soidd vin so wes aie 50-60 
Controller repairmen (bench). .........----.--+---+++--++-+-+- 50-60 
ee eM Een See Sins sh bin 6 nob dtome ae 55 
i atic cee be Sec cs esesdS Cotas Beeps sah eee 45-58 
TOKE L. cult USeLUE 8. OSE bk eet lebel. ek 45-58 
ey CN gis oe Silke - Jib inle'S ties «0 oles Viena bicidse 43-47 
ain Lied  nerleenny esis bracers eres 45-55 
a sao a et pele lly 055 yell pila i ag a pl 55,62,65 
IEC? oC cs ses esearch ececs chacacecrssetcetens 45-55 
EN eres 45-55 
ey CR OUR. Su belie. ince pins.) ob Vaile one seis 40-45 
a il li oe ww lis wcle Buen ohermee 45-55 
Car cleaners Comm Pet EONS — Sle RE ECOG 35-40 
rn (dae Secon ais. cea cccaccescccnsect as 35 
tat tha Ein he SE SRR SEES FP oS SSA 9 ee 35-40 
I Sk ee, de. dd a ded aw viene ene © 55-70 
sia chins kid cies Cadi en +s 06a? oho’ a0 nde a8 $100 per month. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY DEPARTMENT. 

dane sacle 4 meg) seman hay «8 - 0} <p ead -an5sonbe- 55-7 

NS. ist heats -aitin Aaoneertnt «week «Wes Bwok --coonnen 55-70 
ic awd bate bird dw pnt ebb ssdecnstoncsas 40-50 


It is further agreed that should the stabilizing fund, as prescribed in The Com- 
munity Traction Co. franchise ordinance, be less than the sum of $127,300 on Novem- 
ber 30, 1922, the present wage scale will then be automatically reduced 8 per cent 
which wage scale will then be operative until May 21, 1923. 


Life of agreement. 


Sec. 45. This agreement and provisions thereof shall remain in force and be binding 
upon the respective parties hereunto for the period from May 21, 1922, to May 21, 1923. 
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By Ricuarp A. Firyn, SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. p 7 

HE TENTH annual meeting of the International Associa (ioy Min 
T of Public Employment Services, which was held in the audi- spl 
torium of the Department of the Interior at Washineion mel 
September 11-13, brought together a number of representative inte 
employment officials from various States of the United States and and 
Provinces of Canada and other persons interested in problems of tak 
employment and unemployment. mee 
he members of the conference were welcomed to Washington }y whi 
Hon. Cuno Rudolph, Commissioner of the District of Columbia, who Ipat 
in the course of his remarks referred to the problem of unemp|oy- reli 
ment created in Washington by the release of very considerable was 
numbers of Government employees since the armistice, and tlic ser 
difficulty experienced in placing unemployed Government clerks in was 


commercial work. 

There was an atmosphere of seriousness about the meetiny in 
view of the difficulties public employment officials in both countries 
have experienced in the recent industrial depression and also a huope- 
fulness that the recent improvement in employment conditions 
would prove the beginning of some years of rising labor market. 
Many speakers referred to the astonishing measure of succes~ the 
free public employment service has experienced in view of thie 
inadequate support accorded by Governments, and the lack of em} 
effective public opinion as to the need for better organization of tle was 
labor market. fere 

Hon. James J. Davis, United States Secretary of Labor, in an 
address delivered during the morning session of the first day of the met 
conference, expressed confident optimism as to the industrial out|ook. lor 
Mr. Davis said: hist 


‘ . " . re 
One year ago we were face to face with the greatest industrial pogo that the i 
United States has ever known. It was estimated that as many as five and one-hali 


I 


million of our workmen were walking the streets looking for jobs. It was the greatesi COO 
horde of unemployed that ever burdened the Nation. To-day that horde has !cen app 
disbanded and has gone back to its legitimate place in shop and factory and miie dire 


and mill and quarry. You all know how great this problem was. You al! have 


had some part in meeting it. We have faced and conquered the abnormal unem))|:\- for 


ment evil; we now face the evil of normal unemployment. We have put between ser 
three and four million of our workless men back at bench and lathe and furnace: C 
we still have a million and a half seeking jobs; another million and a half are ile offic 


through the so-called part-time employment. Investigation made during the !:-! me 
year has demonstrated that this is the normal condition in America. ‘- 


The Secretary of Labor stressed the need for men of broad under- nur 
standing and courage to grapple with the problem of unemploymen', the 
stating that it is to the interest of the business community to kee) em| 
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workmen steadily employed at fair wages, and is good patriotism as 
well. Now that unemployment has been reduced to its normal 
proportions, the United States is faced with the problem of placing 
, million and a half men seeking jobs and the elimination of the part- 
‘ime evil, which keeps another million and a half in idleness on the 
average throughout the year. With regard to the importance of 
placement work, the Secretary said: 

li by one great stroke we could fill every job in America with the man particularly 
fitted to do the task, we would have swept away probably the greatest factor in our 
problem of the workless. 

The address of J. H. H. Ballantyne, the recently appointed Deputy 
Minister of Labor of Ontario, was greeted as one of the most in- 
spiring addresses of the conference. In his address on ‘‘ Govern- 
ment action on unemployment in Canada,’’ Mr. Ballantyne gave an 
interesting analysis of the causes of unemployment, economic, social, 
and personal, and against this background he sketched the action 
taken by the Federal and Provincial Governments in Canada to 
meet post-war unemployment. Agreement had been reached through 
which the Dominion, provincial, and muncipal Governments partic- 
ipated in the cost of Government works and in the dispensation of 
relief when that became necessary. Each applicant for assistance 
was required to register at one of the 75 offices of the employment 
service of Canada and to secure a certificate that no employment 
was available, before relief could be granted. 

The afternoon session of September 11 was devoted to the subject 
“Employment and rehabilitation,’ the speakers being Mr. Charles 
H. Taylor, acting chief of the employment service, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, and Mr. 8.8. Riddle, of the bureau of 
rehabilitation of the Pennsylvania department of labor and industry. 
Mr. Taylor outlined the work of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
in the reestablishment of disabled ex-service men in employment, 
while Mr. Riddle’s address dealt with civilian rehabilitation and 
employment. Fundamentally, the placement problem in each case 
was much the same, but there were many interesting points of dif- 
ference in technique. 

The two sessions on the second day were devoted entirely to 
methods in public employment service. Mr. Francis I. Jones, Direc- 
tor General of the United States Employment Service, outlined the 
history and work of the United States Employment Service and its 
present objectives. It was a story of intelligent effort to deal with 
the serious unempioyment problem of the recent depression, in 
cooperation with the State governments, handicapped by meager 
appropriations. The association registered its approval ‘of the 
director general’s address by a unanimous resolution asking Congress 
for more generous support of this important branch of the public 
service. 

Charles J. Boyd, general superintendent, Illinois free employment 
offices, addressed the conference on various methods used by State 
employment services. This paper, which was confined in the main 
to the work of the State employment service in Illinois, presented a 
number of tried employment office methods for the consideration of 
the members. In the ensuing discussion, the technique of public 
employment services in a number of States and in the Canadian 
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Provinces was outlined, and the desirability of a greater degree of 
uniformity was stressed. ; 

C. W. i Meath, of Toronto, superintendent, employment service of 
Canada, gave an interesting paper on methods used in the em))|oy. 
ment service of Canada. In the discussion which followed he w), 
questioned closely by the American members on various points of 
employment office practice in the Canadian service. Mr. Meat} hy: 
charge of what is probably the largest public employment office 9) 
this side of the Atlantic, and it is dakerelly considered one of the |yesi 
organized as well. 

Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau, Unite 
States Department of Labor, presided over the afternoon sessivy. 
which was reserved for the discussion of placement problems a{/oct- 
ing women and children. In her introductory remarks Miss Ande )syy 
dealt with the decline of child labor throughout the United Staivs as 
evidenced by the census figures. She referred to the ineres-ing 
woman and child labor in Europe following the war, and the necessity 
of holding the ground won in America. 

A paper by Miss Mary Stewart, director of the Junior division, 
United States Employment Service, discussed “Junior placeient 
from a national viewpoint,’’ Miss Stewart covered the theory and 
practice of vocational guidance and junior placement, and the ef/orts 
of the junior division of the United States Employment Service to 
make progress in this field. “The placement office”, said \iss 
Stewart, “is the door through which the young workers pass, tv !ose 
or to find themselves in the big unknown, on the other side,”’ and she 
pleaded that this agency should receive something of the attention 
it deserves. 

A paper by Miss Marion C. Findlay, of the Toronto office of the 
employment service of Canada, on “Problems of the women’s (ivi- 
sion’”’ called attention to a number of questions, and the discussion 
finally turned to the analysis and trade tests as correctives of many 
of the difficulties experienced by the placement worker. 

The dinner session at the Arlington Hotel on the evening o/ the 
second day was voted one of the most successful of the conference. 
The United States Assistant Secretary of Labor, Hon. E. W. [len- 
ning, who presided, so impressed the conference with his sympat |iciic 
interest in the work of the association and with his understanding of 
its problems that the next day he was unanimously elected president 
of the association for the ensuing year. 

The speakers of the evening were Hon. W. W. Husband, United 
States Commissioner of Immigration, and Mr. Ernest Greenwood. 
United States representative of the International Labor Ovlice. 
Commissioner Husband gave a historical sketch of the tmmigration 
policies of the United States Government and analyzed the workings 
of our recent “‘quota’’ law. Mr. Greenwood’s paper, which dealt 
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with the international aspects of the unemployment problem, was T 
well received. He deprecated the popular belief ‘that we can isolate J of p 
ourselves and live on our own,” 8 he suggested that “the poss!- JJ rom; 
bility of our refusal to take any part in international cooperation |\a5 J (gy | 
resulted in a failure to estab ish peace and has broken down (he & war, 
international group that worked in such harmony during the war. J per . 
He referred to the efforts of the International Labor ce to pro- HB amo 
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note more effective dealing with the problem of unemployment among 
.e uations and pleaded earnestly that that body be supported. 
The morning session on the third day of the conference was devoted 


CA of . , ‘ ‘ x 
sloy. Ito the subject ‘Labor and the grain harvest.’’ Mr. George E. Tucker, 
wag of the Farm Labor Bureau of the United States Employment Service 


,{ kansas City, presented a paper on the United States Employment 
service and the wheat harvest, in which he outlined the efforts of this 
important branch of the service to meet the heavy demand for labor 
ai harvest time in the grain area of the midwestern States. During 
this vear apasoramntely 100,000 hands were called for, and the 
recruiting of this vast body of labor presented many intricate organi- 
tion problems, concerning which th ‘re was much discussion. 
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rect. At the annual business meeting a number of resolutions were 
son adopted, and the city of Toronto was chosen as the meeting place for 


the next annual conference, which will be held probably in September, 
923. 
The following is the list of officers for the year 1922-23. 


President, Hon. E. J. Henning, Assistant Secretary United States Department of 
labor, Washington. D.C, 

Past president, Bryce M. Stewart, director employment department Amalgamated 
(lothing Workers of America, Chicago. 

First vice president, G. Harry Dunderdale, superintendent public employment 
ofhice Boston, Mass. 

Second vice president, Hon. A. L. Urick, commissioner of labor, Des Moines, Towa. 

Third viee president, Charles J. Boyd, general superintendent illinois free employ- 
nent offices, Chicago, III. 

Secretary-treasurer, Miss Marion C. Findlay, department of labor of Ontario, Toronto 
(Ontario. 

Executive committee at large: Robert J. Peters, director bureau of employment, 
department of labor and industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

R. A. Rigg, director employment service of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Francis 1. Jones, director general United States Employment Service, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in August, 1922. 
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HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents reports concerning 
1 the volume of employment in August, 1922, from 2,595 repre- 

sentative establishments covering 1,246,691 employees in 42 
manufacturing industries. Comparing the figures for August, 1922, 
with those for identical establishments for July, 1922, it appears 
that in 30 of the 42 industries there were increases in the number of 
persons employed, while in 12 there were decreases. The largest 
increase, 30.6 per cent, appears in stamped ware. Fertilizers show 
an increase of 16 per cent and shipbuilding (steel) an increase of 


ted 
od, 
ce, 


we \0 per eent. Respective decreases of 5.2 per cent, 4.9 per cent, and 
"t 4.5 per cent are shown in tobacco (chewing, smoking, and snuff), car 


building and repairing, and men’s clothing. 
Thirty-three of the 42 industries show increases in the total amount 
of pay roll for August, 1922, as compared with July, 1922. The 


yas 
ate 





‘ Bg temaining 9 industries show decreases in the amount of pay roll. 
ree Car building and repairing shows an increase of 25.8 per cent, stamped 


ware an increase of 25.3 per cent, and fertilizers an increase of 24.5 
per cent. A decrease of 6.6 per cent appears for tobacco (chewing, 
smoking, and snuff), and one of 3.9 per cent appears for carpets. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY \\ “OME 
AUGUST, 1922. — co™ 
Estab- Number on Amount of 
lish- pay roll. Per pay roll. Per 
ments cent cent 
report-| Period of in- 
Industry. ing for | of pay | +) Tease 
= rol. | July, |August, orde- | July, | August, or ap 
pam 1922. | 1922. '| crease | 1922. 1022.” | crean 
1922. (—). 
} 
Agricultural implements. ... . 39 1 week..| 14, 392 | 14,646 |} +1.8 | $335, 283 | $359, 485 79 \uton 
Automobiles. ................ 97 |...do....|152, 147 |152, 827 +.4 | 4,519,643 | 4,931,748 91 Boots 
Automobile tires............. 34 |-..do....| 30,343 | 30,786 | +1.5| "809,295 | ’s6s’13) ie! fm Bote 
Boots and shoes.............. 116 |...do....| 66,745 | 69,448 | +4.0 | 1,460,762 | 1,560. 536, 6 Clothi 
Brick Oe CC eeeccescesecceeescoace 136 oe .do. cece 13, 077 13, 095 +. 1 285, 437 288, O14 9 (ottor 
Carriages and wagons........ 16 |...do....| 1,768! 1,805} +2.1 39,814} 41/551 4 A Cotton 
a eee ere eee 16 |...do....| 13,731 | 13,684 —-.3 348,282 | 334,615 9 Hosie 
Car building and repairing... 72 | 4month.| 52,319 | 49,732 | —4.9 | 2,134,427 | 2,685,335 0-9 Iron a 
Ciemomie.. . 5... oc ccc cece 36 week../ 8,390 | 8,659| +3.2 178,600 | 191, 044 179 Teath 
Clothing, men’s.............. 112 |...do....| 39,951 | 38,150 | —4.5 | 1,070,386 | 1,035.07 33 Paper 
Clothing, women’s. .......... 97 |...do....} 10,479 | 11,181 | 46.7 306,246 | 340,178 41) ) silk 
Cotton finishing. ............. 18 |...do....| 12,066 | 12,144; +.6 245,689; 242.677 —)5 Tobac 
Cotton manufacturing........ 124 {...do....| 81,826 | 85,558 | +4.6 | 1,219,970 | 1,280, 473 5.0 Woole 
Electrical machinery, ap- 64 |...do....| 50,828 | 52,612 | +3.5 | 1,165,197 | 1,240, 82 ; 
paratus, and supplies. 
i. Sit SSS 20 |...do....| 2,575 | 2,987 | +16.0 47,073 58,608 i945 c 
pS ae ere eae re 30 |...do....) 3,654] 3,921 +7.3 88, 169 93, 860 L6 5 
Foundry and machine shops. . 154 |...do....| 67,614 | 68,094 +.7 | 1,731,647 | 1,794, 885 +37 
Furniture. ................... 78 |...do....| 16,439 | 16,694 | 41.6] 354,364 375, 20s ; 
SE Rees ods ook een coos ees 59 |...do....| 15,492 | 15,319) —1.1 314,235 | 325, 627 ; 
Rs 5 cb0d5o% ckeabe ee oe 16 |...do....) 14,637 | 15,016 | +2.6 294,749 | 312,013 154 
Hosiery and knit goods....... 97 |...do....| 42,239 | 44,046 | +4.3 661,806 | 712,937 +7.7 
Tron and steel................ 125 | 4 month. /155, 030 (153,260 ; —1.1 | 6,523,949 | 7,424,212 +134 
RE GS ae eee 72 week. .| 22,992 | 23,758 | +3.3 503,826 | 531,955 56 
Lumber, millwork .......... 79 |...do....| 12,940 | 13,204 | +2.0 311,818 | 316,574 +15 
Lumber, sawmills........... 113 |...do....! 38,369 | 38, 286 —.2 562,945 | 597,362 
Millinery and lace goods...... 18 |...do..../ 2,450 | 2,653] 48.3 | 51, 929 | 58, 44 
Paper and pulp.............. 90 |...do. 32,871 | 32,875 | + (1)| 761,895 789, 39 
Paper boxes................-. 40 |...do.. 7,081 | 7,400} +4.5 141, 787 144, 52 9 
ati ntenecdpesteemes 20 | 2 weeks.| 25,985 | 25, 860 —.5 | 1,732,586 | 1,678,857 1 
ERA owes 14.45 cocadhe oe 11 | 1 week 3,528 | 3,670| +4.0 96 , 003 98, 9 | 
a Se ae 17 |...do. 5,194 | 5,404 +4.0 136, 996 149, Sf 4 
Printing, book and job....... 71 |...do 12,321 | 12,027} —2.4| 415,258 | 406,154 2 
Printing, newspaper ......... 75 |...do....| 21,579 | 21, 597 +.1 740, 605 748, 01 
Shipbuilding EE adie <i 15 |...do....| 10,985 | 12,088 | +10.0 | 292, 602 | 326, 42 
Shirts and collars............ 70 |...do....) 21,679 | 21,113 | —2.6| 305,903 | 300, 219 
a a eS 7 | 2 weeks.) 33, 33,328 | +1.0 | 1,201,934 | 1, 263, 5 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 39 | 1 week.. 47,398 | 46,897  —I1.1 | 1,024,416 | 995,72 - 
ing. 
Stamped | a ee 10 |...do....! 3,225 | 4,213 | +30.6 | 64, 668 81,00 
RE ee eee 14 |...do... 2,344 | 3,084 +8.4 | 67,774 76, 740 
Tobacco, chewing and smok- (eer VS oe 686 —5.2 | 12,180 11,376 
ing, and snuff. 
Tobacco, cigars and ciga- 98 |...do....) 25,804 | 25, 662 —.6 454,101 451, 355 -,! 
rettes. 
Ses 84 ibid 38,731 | 39,222 +1.3| 842,061 848, 771 +,8 
| | 
| i \ ; 








1 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Comparative data covering identical establishments in 13 manv- 
facturing industries for August, 1921, and August, 1922, appear i 
the following table. The figures show that in 8 of the 13 indusines 
there were increases in the number of persons on the pay rol! in 
August, 1922, as compared with August, 1921, and in 5, decreases. 
Iron and steel shows the largest increase—36.7 per cent. An 10- 
crease of 25.6 per cent appears for automobiles and one of 16 per cent 
for leather. Respective percentage decreases of 30.5 and 23.) are 
shown for woolen and cotion manufacturing. : 

When comparing August, 1922, with August, 1921, 5 industries 
show increases in the amount of money paid to employees, wile 
8 show decreases. An increase of 57.5 per cent in the iron and steel 
industry is the largest reported. Cotton manufacturing shows 4 
decrease of 28 per cent and woolen a decrease of 25.1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1921, 
AND AUGUST, 1922. 
Estab- Number on Amount of 

lish- pay roll. Per pay roll. Per 

ments ppm - 

report-| Period 7 hwo 

Industry. ing for of yy yey 

=" pay roll. August,|August,} or de- | August, August, | or de- 

wee | 1921. | 1922, | crease 1921. 1 922, crease 

1922, | | (=) (—). 
putemn0DlOBaueinsaccings so... 46 | 1 week. .| 99,207 124, 619 +25.6 | 3,269,750 | 4,223,875 | +29.2 
poots and shoes........-..-.. 80 |...do....| 65,093 | 65, 418 +.5 | 1,522,135 | 1, 468, 109 —3.5 
(Car building and repairing. . 53 | 4 month.| 33, 561 | 37,606 | +12. 1 2, 041,073 | 2,036, 600 —.2 
Clothing, men’S.............. 45 | 1 week. .| 31, 513 | 27,217 | —13.6 | 1, 045, 046 796,952 | —23.7 
Cotton finishing. ............. 18 |...do....| 12,909 | 11,402 | —11.7 | 278, 472 226, O80 —18.8 
Cotton manufacturing. ....... 61 |...do....| 62,172 | 47,560 | —23.5 | 1,034, 035 744, 105 —28. 0 
Hosiery and knit goods. ..... 65 |...do. 29, O81 31, 905 +9,7 469. 690 507, 419 +8.0 
Tron and steel. ...c...22-5--- 111 j month. 1103, 458 |141, 435 | +36.7 | 4,348, 589 | 6,848, 589 +57.5 
OE TS TE 36 | 1 week. .| 13,321 | 15,453 | +16.0| 304,860 | 340,371 | +11.6 
Paper and pulp............-- 53 ar ..-| 20,316 | 23,136 | +13.9 | 507,919 | 556, 869 +9.6 
RE PELE IEEE 45 | 2 weeks .| 18,658 | 16,027 | —14.1 805, 249 633,075 | —21.4 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. | 54 | 1 week..| 16,411 | 16,512 +.6 312, 977 305,269; —2.5 
Cee. . caeiietheness nieve 21 |...do....| 23,500 | 16,326 | —30.5 507, 492 380,329 | —25.1 





COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN AUGUST, 
JULY, 1922. 


| 


1922, WITH THOSE IN 





Per cent of | 
increase (+) | 
or decrease (—) 
in August, 
1922, as com- 
pared with 
July, 1922. 


Industry. 
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Wage changes made between July 15 and August 15, 1922. Wop 
reported by various establishments in 32 of the industries inc! io, 
in this report and are presented in the following tables: 



































WAGE CHANGES REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AN 
AUGUST 15, 1922. 
—— -_—— an ——6s 73 eoxgainncsaonees — -=——---- . cAVE 
| Per ! as I’ 
Num-| Percent | cent | Num-)| Per cer a 
i of ~ I! ber | 0 
7) increase | total | 7 of | increa 
Industry. estab-| (+)or | em- || Industry. estab-| (4 
lish- | decrease | ploy- lish- decreas: 
ments (—). ees af- | ments.| (— 
fected. |) 
“> i rr es ees 
Agricultural implements . 1 +8 33 || 
Automobiles. ..........-. 1 +10 2 || 1 : 
1 +7 | 10 1 (4 
Automobile tires......... 1 +12.5 100 || 1) (2 
1 +10 100 || Furniture...... peccece tf (+4 
1}, —15 23 || 1} +1 
Boots and shoes.......... 1 +10.8 | 1 | 1} +10 
1] —18 | 40 | 1} +5-10 
TR Sie tsa vase sscépates 2 +15 | 100 || 1 | + 
1} +10 | 7 |) a: 
1 +10 2 || Glass. ......+eeeeee--s 1}; +10 
| 1 +7 | 48 | 1 +5 
1 +2.5 94 || Hardware.............--- 1) +17 
Carriages and wagons... .| 1 (1) | 10 1 +2 
Car building and repair- | Hosiery and knit goods. . 1 |~—15-18 
i aaah sthth seseanderes 1 a 4 i; —t 
2 —5.5 | 88 1 —1) 
1 —§ | 100 || Iron and steel. ........... 1} +13 
1 —7 8 1 | +12, 
1 —& 95 1 | 1] 
1} —20 94 1}; +41 
1) -U 81 |, 1) 41 
CONNER, 0 5 cds cccccvsees 1); +20.5 OE ORT 1 +12 
1 +17 9 || 1 10 
1 +115 4 | ov 
1; +5 (2) tt. +2 
Men’s clothing........... 1 |+10-15 20 || Lumber, millwork........ 1; +10 
1} +10 100 | 1/ +10 
1) —4 21 || Lumber, sawmills.......- 1 +25 
Women’s clothing........ 1 | +5 13 || 1 +13 
1 | +1 96 | 1} +10 
1' —20 100 | 1 +10) 
Cotton manufacturing. ...; i; +7 4) 1 4 
1}; —20 100 || i (é 
Electrical machinery, ap- | | Paper and pulp.......... I +i 
paratus, and supplies. .| 1; +410 13 || 1 —25 
1; (Y 2 || Paper boxes.............. 1 +7, 
Fertilisers. ...............| 1 |+15-20 100 | 1 ~5 
1 +12.5 | 32 | 1 —12 
- i +12 OD: BMS io ii ise ed 1 +7 
thy i ieiedsneceeves 1 +10 98 | Printing, book and job... l +10 
Foundry and machine 1 +10 
tS snscedashelneneds 1 +25 l 1 | +4 
1 +15 80 || Printing, newspaper. .... 1} —22 
i 14 7 i ‘ a if 7 +20 
i pe 2 || Shirts and collars......... 1 it +10 
1 +10.9 42 || Slaughtering and meat 
1 }+10-15 61 || Sema 3. . be... d 1 (9 
1 +10 9 | Tobacco, cigars and cig- 
1} +10 (2) ONE ST. <4 ot? 411 
1 +8 s 1} +1) 
1 | +6-10 100 |; 1 10 15. 
i +6 60 |, Tobacco, chewing and 
1 +5 32 || smoking, end snuff... 1 

















6 30 cents per day. 

7 To men. 

8 To girls. 

® Increase ef 5 cents per hour to 
10 To rollers and bunchers. 


1 Increase of 5 cents per hour. 
2 Not re ed. 

32 and 3 cents per hour. 

4 To pieceworkers. 

62 to 5 cents per hour. 
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Government Construction Contracts. 


ONTINUING reports on this subject in several preceding num- 
bers of the Montuiy Lasor Review, the following table gives 
certain information relating to contracts entered into by the 

several departments or individual establishments of the Government 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by these departments. 
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Recent Employment Statistics. gal 
pel 
Connecticut. 
ful 
ai 
HE report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor for the mony), mL 
ending August 31, 1922, on the activities of the five free pibjj, me 
employment offices of the State is here summarized: tri 
cas 
OPERATIONS OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, AUGU- sp 
~ A eR AR Ne Ra a 1 : eo Rm ee a ere tul 
Item. | Males. Females. the 
ond | | tal 
Applications for employment ...... ie cdalialades aint ou Se Se oe 8.2 | 2, 927 1,685 | C04 
i Sk 6s 2 Fe ka lene ths anewedie di <casensces 2, 904 1,582 | | 
EI EME SE. aS a ae 2, 204 * 1,396 
Per cent of applicants supplied with situations: we 
ES on << cc Ee Gh ahead deeb Uedbaecenth és ds <2 sk da---- 75.9 75.5 | : 
EDS. ...c Be cate dean dt tiseuhses+ cocci aki i. | 72.3 32.3 | ind 
a — 7. 2 hoe 4 en als 
. ant 
In July help was furnished to 81.1 per cent of those apply: 
workers; in August to 82.7 per cent. ony 


Massachusetts. 


N THE following tabular statement furnished by the Massac|, 
Department of Labor and Industries the combined work o/ ¢) 
four State employment offices is compared for the six week- 
July 22 to September 2, 1922. 


















































OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, FOR WEEK | Ic 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1922, AND FOR THE FIVE PRECEDING WEEKS. ws 
ee ae a —S CO $$ ex 
| Number of applications Number of persons Number 0 tru 
for positions. called for by employers. | reported 
Week ending— 1  - torre | a : | ' = = 
Males.| Fe | Total. | ates.| Fe | rotat.| Mates. |_| stl 
macs. | males. | ~°™ | ™SS- | males. nek mee toy 
| 
| — —|- | the 
| ee ee ee 4,110} 1,499] 5,609{ 526 369 895} 388 295 
Ot eee ee ee 4,933 | 1,796] 6,729 516 396 912 | 362 307 
ER chexsaige oinetbaahd 4,909] 2,063] 6,972} 551; 405] 956| 408] 204 the 
8 er per eee 4,754] 1,683 | 6,437 | 525 383 908 | 373 20 { 
Vee ees C8 5,839 | 1,905 | 7,744 585 | 409 994 | 396 
5 ES PES F | 4,019] 1,497] 5,516; 553} 528] 1,081 411 all: 
I I ! ae Re 
pl 
New York. the 
oe ier ; on 
HERE was a 2 per cent rise in the volume of employment i: weil 
York State in August, 1922, over the preceding month, ac vri- by 
ing to a report given to the press by the State industrial coi: 44 
sioner, who calls attention to the fact that the general index ©: «1 me 
“a hog usually falls at that period of the year. The prinip:’ me 
actors in the increase were the substantial additions to the nuin)er an 
on the pay rolls in the metal working industries and the season. ss 
gains in the wearing apparel industries. ' at 
Aside from the temporary decreases in January and Apri’ es 
volume of factory employment has increased for the past yer, \\' vm 
m | 
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gain from August, 1921, to August, 1922, being approximately 13 
per cent. 

Marked increases in employment in August as compared with 
July oceurred in railway repair shops and in the cloak and suit, 
millinery, and confectionery industries. There was more employ- 
ment also in railway equipment factories; the machinery and elec- 
trical goods industries, especially in plants making sealioabin iron 
castings, agricultural implements, electrical appliances and several 
specialized lines of machinery; the silverware, enameled ware, struc- 
tural steel, shipbuilding, and aircraft industries; the plants making 
the higher-priced automobiles; and in the men’s je shoe, 
tanning, leather goods, glove, fur goods, rubber goods (except tires), 
cocoa, Chocolate, cereal, paper box, bag, and oil products industries. 

Reductions in the number of persons on the pay rolls in August 
were reported in the men’s furnishings and women’s furnishings 
industries, laundries, the food products industry as a whole, and 
also in the canning, meat packing, dairy products, bakery, printing, 
and photographic supplies industries. 

There was no general change in employment in the steel industry 
and no Important increases or decreases in the textile industries. 





Unemployment in Foreign Countries.’ 


INCE the last publication in the Montrary Lanor Review 
S (August, 1922, pp. 148-154) of data on unemployment in 
foreign countries, the situation as regards the state of em- 
loyment ‘has shown continued general improvement, all countries 
ie which unemployment statistics are available reporting without 
exception a decrease in the number of unemployed workers. It is 
true that in some countries, especially Great Britain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, and Poland, unemployment. is 
still abnormally great, but a marked tendency of the labor market 
towards a gradual return to more nearly normal conditions is even 
there generally evident. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at 
the latest date for which data are available is as follows: 

Great Britain.—Employment during July, though still had gener- 
ally, showed a further slight improvement as compared with June. 
Reports from the mining and quarrying industry indicate that em- 
ployment at coal mines showed an improvement and was fair on 
the whole. ‘The total number of wage earners on the colliery books 
on July 22 was 1,082,710, an increase of 7.1 per cent as compared 
with a year ago. The average number of days worked per week 
by the pits in the fortnight ended July 22 was 4.65 as compared with 
4.49 in June, 1922, and 5.61 in July, 1921. At iron mines employ- 
ment continued bad and was slightly worse than in the previous 
month. Among shale miners employment remained good me i showed 
an improvement. Employment with lead miners continued fair 
in the Weardale district, but was bad in Derbyshire. Employment 
at the slate quarries in North Wales was reported fairly good. At 





' The sources from which the information contained in this article is compiled are shown in the table 
on pages 100 and 101. 
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limestone quarries employment was fair on the whole, but in quarries 
producing grindstone and building stone employment continued }),, 
At granite quarries it was fair generally. 

Employment in the pig-iron industry continued bad. Of a toi.\| of 
487 furnaces, the number in blast at the end of July was 117, as ev. 
pared with 115 at the end of June. In the iron and steel tradeg 
employment continued slack on the whole, and many plants wey, 
working short time during the month. At tinplate mills employe); 
continued fairly good and in the sheet-steel trade there was a <|ic}; 
improvement. At the end of July, 480 tinplate and sheet-stee! )))\\\; 
ey reported to be in operation as compared with 471 at the end of 

une. 

Employment in the engineering trades remained bad durin {h,. 

month. The effects of the recent dispute were still severely fo; 


and numbers of workmen were still awaiting reemployment. |) the 
we Mews ship-repairing trades employment continued very 
bad, though it was not.so bad as in the previous month. In the othe; 


metal trades employment generally, though showing some im) vye- 
ment in certain sections, remained bad, and much unemploy men; 
and short-time working prevailed; it was good, however, in the 
Birmingham hollow-ware trade, where overtime was worked. and 
fair among needle makers. 

In the textile trades generally there was a further slight improye- 
ment, especially in the cotton weaving, woolen, worsted, and jute 
industries. Employment in the custom and ready-made clothing 
industries continued fairly good on the whole. In the boot and shoe 
industry employment showed a slight decline in some centers and 
an improvement in others. In the leather industry employment 
improved to fair in the tanning and currying section and a in the 
bag, trunk, and fancy leather sections, but was slack among harness, 
saddlery, etc., makers. 

In the building trades employment continued slack in the majority 
of towns. In the woodworking and furniture group employment was 
generally moderate and showed little change as compared wit! the 

receding month. The same was the case in the paper-making trade. 

n the printing and bookbinding trade employment generally, 
remained bad; in the Provinces employment was affected at the end 
of the month by the dispute involving members of the typographical 
associatién. In the pottery and glass trades employment continued 
bad on the whole, although some branches showed a slight improve- 
ment. 

The supply of agricultural labor in England and Wales was every- 
where sufficient, but with the seasonal demand there was less unem- 
ployment than in the preceding month. 

ith dock laborers employment was again only moderate on the 
whole. With seamen it was fair and slightly better than during the 
previous month, but large numbers of men were still out of work. 

Germany.—The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of July 31, 1922, in its summary 
concerning employment conditions in June states that during that 
month conditions in the labor market were similar to those prevailing 
during preceding menths, and that on the whole they were again s:t1s- 
factory.. It remarks, however, that the rate of improvement which 
had then continued for the previous six months markedly decline¢ 
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during June. To some extent there was less demand for female 
workers, but there was a perceptible scarcity of skilled male workers. 
In consequence, changes of occupation took place in some localities. 

The statistics relating to unemployment relief point also to con- 
tinued improved conditions in the labor market. The number of 
totally unemployed persons receiving unemployment donations on 
July 1, 1922, was 19,864 as compared with 212,526 on March 1, 1922, 
and 426,600 on March 1, 1921. 

France.—The unemployment situation, however, serious it may be 
in the world at large, has so rapidly improved in France that it forms 
no longer a serious economic problem in that country. On August 
25, 1922, the number of persons receiving unemployment benefits 
from municipal or departmental unemployment funds had dwindled 
to 3,719 whereas in March, 1921, it was 91,225. Unemployment 
funds exist now in 31 out of the 89 departments in France, in addi- 
tion to 233 municipal funds. Of this total of 264 funds there are now 
only 73 in active operation, thus indicating a general industrial im- 
provement throughout the country. 

Italy—The unemployment situation continues to improve slowly 
although the number of unemployed is still very great. The improved 
conditions are due to the season and perhaps also to the fact that 
emigration to the United States has recommenced. The largest 
amount of unemployment is in agriculture. L’Epoca of July 28 
notes that according to recent figures published by the Ministry of 
Labor 95,532 persons were unemployed in agriculture on June 1, 
more than two-thirds (66,956) of this number being residents of the 
Province Emilia. On July 1 the total number of unemployed in all 
industry groups was 372,001 as compared with 410,127 on June 1. 
Only about one-fourth of the unemployed are in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Belgium.—Returns relating to May, 1922, were received by the 
Belgian Ministry of Industry and Labor from 1,723 unemployment 
funds with an aggregate membership of 700,955. On the last working 
day of the month 23,366 of this number were totally unemployed and 
26,155 partially so, as compared with 28,524 and 35,308, respectively, 
at the end of April. Reports of public employment exchanges show 
a slight increase at the end of June in the number of applicants for 
work on the live register, their number having increased from 17,140 
at the end of May to 18,398 at the end of June. 

The Netherlands.—Conditions in the labor market have only very 
slightly improved during the second quarter of the year. There were 
somewhat more opportunities for employment but these were largely 
due to the season. Of workers insured against unemployment 9.5 
per cent were unemployed in June, 1922, as against 10.5 per cent in 
the preceding month and 8.1 in June, 1921. Unemployment was 
re severe among factory workers, textile workers, and diamond 
workers. 

Switzerland.—According to the Federal Labor Bureau’s latest report 
on the labor market the employment situation again considerably 
improved during July, there having been a decrease in the number of 
the totally unemployed as well as in that of short-time workers. The 
number of persons receiving unemployment donations had also fallen 
to 19,078 at the end of July, as compared with 23,242 at the end of 
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May and 56,057 (the maximum) at the end of February of this yog, 
The measure in which unemployment has decreased has, howiy oy 
somewhat slowed down in July. In addition to the improv 
economic situation, increased emigration has also been a fact«) jy 
lessening unemployment. At the end of July the number of to:,/|, 
unemployed was 52,180 (59,456 at the end of June), and tha; ¢j 
short-time workers 28,279 (30,629 at the end of June). Howeve; 
18,785 (22,356 at the end of June) persons employed on relief works 
were also counted as totally unemployed. Considered by 6¢¢y. 
pational groups the number of totally unemployed has increase| jy 
two groups only, in domestic service (by 86) and in the hote! x), 
restaurant business (by 43). The principal decreases are reporte( 
in the watch-making industry (1,895), metal and machinery indu-i;; 
(1,220), food industry (1,001), unskilled labor (850), building trade 
(693), and textile industry (459). As regards short-time work the 
amet decreases have taken place in the metal and machinery 
industry and in the textile industry. | 

Since the beginning of 1918 and up to the end of April, 1922, ih. 
expenditures of the Federal Government, the cantons and comiiiin:«. 
and the employers for unemployment relief and emergency puw!iliv 
works total 391,735,766 francs ($75,605,003, par). The Federal !)- 

artment of Public Economy ( Volkswirtschaftsdepartement) receit|y 
issued an order suspending the payment of unemployment donations 
for a number of specified occupations in which the employment » i \iu- 
tion has so improved that the payment of doles is no longer consider 
necessary. 

Denmark.—During July unemployment decreased considera!)|\ in 
the building trades, but in all other occupations there was no 1ote- 
worthy decrease. On the whole there is much more exten-iv 
Pegg fanaa now than at the same period during normal pre-wai 
times. Unemployment is, however, less extensive at present than 
a@ year ago. 

Qn April 1, 1922, extraordinary unemployment was declared to 
exist in Denmark in all trades and extraordinary unemployiiici' 
donations were accordingly paid from the so-called “‘crisis fund 
established in pursuance of unemployment act of 1921. From 
this fund, supplied by the State, by employers, and, to a small exten 
by the trade-unions, workers who had used up their regular share «' 
unemployment relief from their trade-unions were granted a furt ii 
extraordinary subsidy for 90 days. 

By a decree of July 14, 1922, the Minister of the Interior, however, 
withdrew the extraordinary unemployment subsidy as from July |), 
1922, from about 40 trades in which employment is now conside!«i 
to be normal. These include trades under the Danish Workim« + 
Union, masons, carpenters, painters, tinsmiths, bakers, brew:ry 
workers, seamen, printers, and machine operators. ‘Twenty-ciy)! 
trades will continue to receive extraordinary unemployment subsii\y, 

them the shoe factory workers. , 

It is estimated that during the period from April, 1921, to Apri. 
1922, the treasury contributed about 90,000,000 kroner ($24,120. 
000, par) for the commencement of new public works. During tie 
same pars grants-in-aid and loans to the amount of about 60,000 
000 kron 


er ($16,080,000, par) were extended, partly to relieve 
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unemployment and partly to permit puncipelatios and private 
individuals to encourage productive work, while 50,000,000 kroner 
($13,400,000, par) were expended for direct unemployment relief. 

Norway.—Statistiske Meddelelser, No. 6, the monthly bulletin of 
the Central Statistical Office states that the condition of the labor 
market improved from April to May. There was a considerable 
decrease in the number of unemployed men which probably is not 
only due to the season of the year but points to an improvement in 
the labor market. Reports from public employment offices show 
that male applicants for work have hh rom 32,390 in April to 
29,347 in May and at the end of May of this year there were only 
25,414 male applicants on the live register, as against 20,836 in the 
same month last year. The number of applicants for work per 100 
vacant situations decreased from 836 in ye: to 650 for May. In 
May of last year the ratio was 1,043 per 100 vacancies. Trade-unions 
also report a slight decrease in unemployment, the per cent of unem- 

loyed members having been 15.2 on June 30, as against 16.3 on 
May 31. 

Sweden.—Employment exchanges report an improvement in the 
unemployment situation but on the whole the labor market is still 
far from being normal. The number of applicants per 100 vacancies 
fell to 215 in June, which was partly due to the fact that the unemploy- 
ment commission has discontinued the granting of unemployment 
relief to seasonal workers and unmarried men but points also to 
increased activity m industry. Building activity has been so brisk 
that there is even a lack of masons, carpenters, and painters. In 
iron and steel works and the machinery industry employment is still 
bad, but better opportunities for employment are expected. In- 
creased activity is reported by sawmills and the wood pulp and paper 
industries since the settlement of labor disputes through the con- 
clusion of new collective agreements. Employment has also im- 
proved in mercantile establishments. Agriculture, in spite of great de- 
mand for labor at this time of the year, reports an excess of supply owing 
to the great surplus of labor in industrial centers which seeks tem- 
porary employment in agriculture. There is, however, a shortage in 
agricultural female help, especially of milkmaids. All of the large 
cies report great scarcity of female domestic help, while there is an 
oversupply of woman applicants for industrial Ne clerical work. 

Poland, Latvia, Finland, Esthonia.—The only data available for 
these countries are those shown im the summary table at the close of 
the present article. In all of these four countries unemployment is 


decreasing. In Poland the number of unemployed is still large but 


in the other three countries, especially Finland and Esthonia, con- 
ditions in the labor market are nearly normal. 
Czechoslovakia.—Statistics compiled by the Ministry of Social 
Welfare show that in June, 1922, a total of 25,350 totally unem- 
ployed persons (17,850 men and 7,500 women) were in receipt of 
direet State relief as compared with 30,300 in May, 1922, and 29,025 
in June, 1921. In addition 24,150 family members of totally unem- 
ployed persons received also direct State relief. Workers on short- 
time receiving relief through their employer numbered 22,600 in 
June (24,800 in May) and dependents of such workers 10,400 (12,700 
in May). The number of totally unemployed in June, 1922, was 
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distributed among the various provinces as follows: Bohemia 13,75 
Moravia and Silesia 7,450, and Slovakia and Russinia 4,150. 

Austria.—As was to be expected under the stimulus of the furt})or 
enormous depreciation of Austrian money, the unemployment sitj),- 
tion improved somewhat. Work was to be found more easily jy 
June and there were fewer dismissals than in May. Shoemakers 
were well occupied. Hairdressers were sought for summer resvts 
and watering places. Hatters were well provided with orders, })y{ 
work for nildiery shops was getting slack as the season advance 
Furriers and manufacturers of blouses were well supplied ith 
work. Tailors, though not so busy as in the spring, were s\\|] 
enjoying favorable conditions. Conditions in the paper industry. 
especially in the cardboard industry, were good. Bookbinders });< 
to reduce working hours. The situation for printers had _ im- 
proved somewhat. Hotel keepers could keep their staffs unre- 
duced and there was a great demand for café employees for summer 
resorts. In the building trades the number of unemployed (e- 
creased, numbers of masons finding employment in the country, 
As regards breweries, conditions were normal, while in candy factories 
employment slackened. Soap and perfumery factories had.,to resort 
to short-time to avoid reductions in staff. In the woodworking 
industry conditions were good for carpenters and turners but less 
so for wheelwrights. Employment conditions in the leather industry 
were good, but those in the metal industries were still unfavoralle. 
As regards office help, there was great demand for female stenog- 
rapher-typists and bookkeepers. 

Compared with 38,568 unemployed receiving doles at the end of 
May, only 33,771 unemployed were in receipt of doles at the end 
of June. Of this latter number Vienna and suburbs accounted for 
26,678, or 70 per cent. The number of applicants for work at 
public employment offices decreased between June 1 and July 1 from 
55,875 to 38,750. These figures comprise also unemployed not 
receiving the dole. The total decrease of unemployed was there- 
fore 17,125. Hence, unemployment which since January had shown 
an increase is now decreasing. 

Canada.—The volume of employment as reported by employers 
showed a further increase durin Fitna, dlthoiigh the expansion was 
not so pronounced as in May. e curve of employment rose to a 
higher level than at any period of last year and stood several poiits 
higher than at the end of June, 1921. The tendency was favora)le 
in all districts except Quebec, and the contractions in employment 
in that Province were insignificant. 

The most decided gains occurred in highway and railroad construc- 
tion which absorbed 5,068 and 4,797 additional workers, respectively, 
during the month. Considerable activity in building construction 
was indicated mainly in Ontario and the prairie Provinces. The level 
of employment in sawmills generally continued high, although tle 
increases in staffs were not so pronounced as during April and May. 
Railway operation also afforded increased employment, about 1,7) 
additional men having been taken on. The commencement of tlic 
fruit and vegetable preserving season caused considerable increases 
in employment in canneries, particularly in Ontario. Employment 
in the production of cereals also showed an increase. Severs! 
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portant rubber factories resumed operation. Tobacco factories 
reported considerably larger staffs than in the preceding month. 
The level of employment in the clay, glass, and stone products 
croup continued « % The production of electric current ab- 
sorbed a substantially larger number of men, particularly in Van- 
couver, Montreal, and Toronto. Tin can factories were decidedly 
busy in meeting the requirements of the preserving season. Im- 
rovement continued to be registered in the asbestos mines of 
Quebec. Continued expansion was also reported in the employ- 
ment afforded on street and electric railways. The eastern ports— 
st. John, Montreal, and Hamilton—were considerably busier, but 
a very large decline in employment in shipping and stevedoring 
at Vancouver largely offset the gains recorded elsewhere. ‘The con- 
clusion of the lobster canning season in the maritime district caused 
substantial reductions in eapploaiadt: Salmon canning on the Pacific 
coast, On the other hand, continued to absorb large numbers of 
workers. The reopening of several boot and shoe factories caused 
increased employment in the leather group. The level of employ- 
ment in both wholesale and retail trade was higher than during May. 

The closing of several large railway car shops over the month 
end, a somewhat common practice during recent months, affected 
employment in the iron and steel group aie. Other branches 
of the industry, - however, iellal cam employment than in May. 
This was especially true of rolling mills, om 3 of agricultural imple- 
ment and structural iron fabricating plants. 

Between-season dullness in the clothing trades resulted in moderate 
reductions in employment in textile industries. 

Statements tabulated from 1,437 trade-unions representing 151,564 
members indicated further improvement of a general character dur- 
ing June, the percentage of idleness standing at 5.3 at the end of 
the month as compared with 8.7 at the close of the preceding month 
and 13.2 a year ago. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment is 
given in the following table: 
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Reduction of Unemployment Relief Rates in Belgium.’ 


HE maximum unemployment relief paid to involuntarily \))\o,. 
ployed persons with families by the Belgian National |) 1). 
gency Fund has been reduced by a royal decree, effective Jy 

3, 1922, from 5 francs to 4 franes (96.5 cents to 77.2 cents, par) «ail; 
The. additional allowance for the wife of the unemployed persoi })3; 
been reduced from 1.50 francs to 1 frane (29 cents to 19.3 cents, pay 


per day, while the allowance for each child remains 1 franc. 1) 
payments to unemployed persons, single, widowed, or divorced, why 
are without children are reduced from 4 franes to 3 franes (77.2 cents 
to 57.9 cents, par) daily. Allowances paid to any one family may 
not exceed 10 francs ($1.93, par) per day. oy: 

These figures represent the maximum relief rates, which may i) ny 
case either ae | the rate provided under the constitution of the 
unemployment fund to which the person concerned must be affiliate: 
or two-thirds of the wages normally paid to workers of the same clas 
as the person seeking relief. 

These reductions are put into effect because of the fall of the cost. 
of-living index from 434 at the time the previous relief rates wer 
put into effect to 365 in May, 1922. 





—_— 


Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in July, 1922. 


Great Britain and Ireland in July, 1922, as compared with 

July, 1921, and June, 1922, has been compiled from figures 
appearing in the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for August, 
1922. Similar information for April, 1922, was published in the 
June, 1922, MontHity LaBor Review. 

The following industries, which have for many years regularly 
appeared in the British Labor Gazette, have been discontinued 1n tha 
publication, owing, it is stated, to the need for economy in Gover- 
ment expenditures: Iron, shale, and other mining and quarrying: 
linen; jute; hosiery; silk; lace; carpet; bleaching, printing, dycing, 
and finishing; tailoring; shirt and collar; other clothing; leatlier; 
woodworking and furnishing; paper, printing, and bookbinding; 
brick and cement; glass; food preparation. 

Employment during July, though still bad generally, showed « fur- 
ther ali t improvement as compared with June. In the textile 
trades and in the tin-plate and steel-sheet trades the improvenwnt 
previously made was maintained, and there was also some impivve- 
ment in the coal-mining industry and in the engineering and s!1\p- 
building trades. 

When the number of persons employed in July, 1922, is compare 
with the number employed in June, 1922, the largest increases 1. 
per cent and 1 per cent—appear in the woolen trade and boot ant 
shoe trade, respectively. Dock and riverside labor show a decrcise 
of 6.1 per cent in the number of employees. 


T's following statement as to the condition of employment in 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 30, 1922, p. 2s. 
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Comparing July, 1922, with June, 1922, the earnings of employees 
showed an increase of 4.8 per cent in the woolen trade and 2 per cent 
in the cotton trade. Respective decreases of 4.5 per cent and 2 per 
ent appear in the pottery trades and in the boot and shoe trade. 

Increases of 19.9 per cent and 18.5 per cent in the woolen trade 
wid in the worsted trade are shown when the number of persons 
employed in July, 1922, and July, 1921, are compared. Respective 
decreases of 6.3 per cent and 6:1 per cent appear in the pottery trades 
and in iron and steel works. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in July, 1922, when com- 
ared with those for July, 1921, show an increase of 32.7 per cent in 
the woolen trade and 28.5 per cent in the worsted trade. A decrease 
of 30.4 per cent is shown for the pottery trades. 
in no 
the 
ated 
Class 


yOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND) IN JULY, 1922, AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1922, AND JULY, 1921. 


{Compiled from figures in the Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, August, 1922.} 











cost. _ Percentof | _ Per cent of 
increase (+) or || increase (+ ) or 
were decrease (—)in | decrease (—) in 
July, 1922, as | July, 1922, as 


Industry, and basis of comparison. joommpered with—| Industry, and basis of comparison. |Compared with— 
| 
































June, July, || | June, July, 
1922. 1921. | 1922. 1921. 
| 
2. (oal mining: | Woolen trade: 
Average number of days | Number of employees.........) +1.7 +19.9 
le +6.16 | —0.96 | Earnings of employees. ....... | +4.8 +32.7 
t in Number of employees......... —.5 +7.1 | Worsted trade: 

: Pig iron: Number of furnaces in Number of employees.........) +.5 +18.5 
with fee | ES © See = +1.7 |+680.0 | Earnings of employees. ....... ; +.8 +28.5 
ures Iron and steel works: | Boot and shoe trade: | 

res Number of employees.........| —2.7 —6.1 | Number of employees.........| +1.0 +8.0 
ist Number of shifts worked -. .. . —1.9 —7.6 | Earnings of employees. ....... | —2.0 +8.4 
pr Tin plate, steel, and galvanized | | Pottery trade: 

the sheet trades: Number of mills | Number of employees.........| —.7 —6.3 
[0 CUUe a wn bvdnveentcoestie +1.9 | +83.2 Earnings of employees. ....... —4.5 —30.4 
Cotton trade: Dock and riverside labor: Num- 
arly Number of employees......... +.8 | +12.7 ber of employees........... ae | —3.9 
] “ Earnings of employees. ....... +2.0 +6.5 Shipping: Number of seamen..... | —.2 +7.6 
LAL | 
PTn- 
ing; . ‘ . 
a Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 
har 
1e! 
. . ~ 
ng S REPORTED by the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for 


August, 1922, the operations of the employment exchanges for 
the five weeks ending July 10, 1922, are summarized as follows: 
The average daily number of applications from workpeople during 
the period was 22,454; of vacancies notified, 2,409; anc of. vacancies 
ve- fe filled, 1,966. This means over 9 applications for every vacancy 
‘ip- (@ Lotified and 11 applications for every vacancy filled. 

' When comparing the daily average of applications from work people 
for July, 1922, and June, 1922, an increase of 5.8 per cent is reported 
while the daily average of vacancies notified and vacancies filled 
showed decreases of 17.4 per cent and 16 per cent. 

ase The average daily number of applications from adults was 20,593— 
16,829 men and 3,764 women. There were 1,956 average daily 
vacancies reported—1,021 men and 935 women. The average num- 
ber of positions filled daily, when compared with the previous month, 
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showed a decrease of 25.4 per cent among men, while in the ¢... , 
women there was a decrease of 2.2 per cent. 

With reference to juveniles, 29,351 applications were revoir, 
from boys and 26,495 aa girls. The number of vacancies 1: j|{\,, 
for boys was 5,903 and 5,118 vacancies were filled. In the ¢a.. ,; 
girls, 7,681 vacancies were notified and 6,197 were filled. (©) ; 
total vacancies filled by juveniles, 14 per cent were filled by applica, 
who obtained their first situation since leaving school. 


i 


<0 





Unemployment Allowances in Switzerland.’ 


which became effective June 12, 1922, suspended the payin): 

of unemployment allowances for all occupations connec io 
with agriculture and gardening, with the hotel industry and |i 
service, and for masons in the building industry. The Federal [..)).: 
Bureau is empowered to give assistance over a six months’ periv\| : 
these classes of workers, if the individual circumstances jusii\: 
when they have resided in other countries for at least two years }o/vr 
their return ta Switzerland. It is considered only fair to give thos 
citizens a certain time to look for work after their return from resid 
in other countries. 


A DECISION of the Swiss Federal Department of Public Econoiny 





1 Revue du Travail, Brussels, Jume, 1922, p. 1015. 
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Census Returns on Gainfully Employed Children, 1920.’ 





age in the United States was strikingly reduced from 1910 
to 1920, the most marked decreases being shown in the West 
North Central, the South Atlantic, the East South Central, and the 
West South Central geographical divisions. The following table 
shows the number, sex, and proportion of gainfully employed children 
between specified ages in the United States at the last five censuses: 


T proportion of gainfully occupied children 10 to 15 years of ° 


homy 


Thant 
4 Ail 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF CHILDREN OF EACH SEX 10 TO 15 YEARS OF AGE 
ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1886 TO 1920. 















































[ 
hese Children 10 to 15 years of age. 
a ; Engaged in gainful 
Census year and sex. eecupations. 
oe Total. 
Number. Percent. 
Pat Tht" oe 
1880. | 
SN i ces, ww wo acl om ttle am all eedis cl hae is Adsapatin ond as escent os 825, 187 24.4 3, 376, 114 
Demme h 5 6555. dl, oc bake CPA ee ETO PIS TTT TEN 293, 169 9.0 3, 273, 369 
WONT IK. QA. MRE MAL. | 1,118,356 { 16.8 | 6, 649, 483 
1990. 
we ee eee $6610 tb... d5bebte wien - 2 1, 094, 854 25.9 4, 219, 145 
OS SEES Saree 5 5 Sy Re Ae RE 2 408, 917 10.0 4, 103, 228 
EES AEN FERIA IES Pee 21, 503, 771 18.1 8, 322, 373 
1900. 
UE. ¢ An. Ss awe bees dU Dike cds sdencsawentiwisecces 1, 264, 411 26. 1 4, 852, 427 
ee ee os hiwakeeuswedawtlewaeae« 485, 767 10. 2 4, 760, 825 
a eee wae sess eSESbaee be be o 46) o ShseUSRSESO neh 0 496 1, 750, 178 18. 2 9, 613, 252 
1910 
ee. ee oe ee ee OR epee ree ee 1, 353, 139 24.8 5, 464, 228 
We ie Ae AA A ob noudasvadutecveltedesct 637, 086 11.9 5, 364, 137 
Dsl sdduadtandnd ad bteabee ver anne wecccesebdavigauetece 1,990, 225 18. 4 10, 828, 365 
1920, 
UL EN B25 Set Uh. Jobo n beh Wee cnc Ltbbeck <cectwbanbbh cde: 714, 248 11.3 6, 294, 985 
RY Spee I ay PRE GE Wa. PCN IS 346, 610 5. 6 6, 207, 597 
See co leost es ai.disildliia wad te cdax 1,060, 858 | 8.5 | 12, 502, 582 





‘United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fourteenth census of the United 
States. Population: 1920. Occupations of children. Washington, 1922. 14 pP- @: 
‘Corrected figures; for explanation. see Occupation Report for 1900, pp. LX VI-LX XIII. 
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The decreases and increases from 1910 to 1920 in the number of 

children, at the ages indicated, gainfully employed in the Uniteq J wh 

States in different occupational groups were as follows: or 

cat 

GAINFULLY OCCUPIED CHILDREN 10 TO 15 YEARS OF AGE IN THE UNITED 
1910 AND 1920. 


a y 











Per cent o/ 
1910 1920 +) or 
—), 19) 


Occupation. 





Male. Female. | Total. Male. Cogs Total. Male. | 


Ss 





| 

Population 10 to 15 years | 

SD cptecthstonr>s ops 5, 464, 2285, 364, 137/10, 828, 365 6, 294, 985'6, 207, 597/12, 502, 582) +-15.2 +) . 
All oceupations.......... 1, 353, 139] 637,086) 1,990,225) 714,248, 346,610) 1,060,858) —47.2 45.5, _4. > 
Agriculture, forestry, and | 

animal husbandry..... 1,022,251} 410,177) 1,432,428) 459,238 188,071) 647,309) —55.1/—54 “4 8 
Extraction ofminerals...| 18,019 71 18,090; 7,045 146 7,191) —60.9)...... —69,2 oven 
Manufacturing and me- | aa Ae 

chanicalindustries..... 151,178} 109,754} 260,932} 104,335) 81,002! 185,337) —31.0,—26.2 —29,9 Nati 
Transportation .......... 18, 497 2, 303 20,800} 15,617) 3,295 18,912) —15.6 +43. | | sug 
a ide Rg peel 57,833} 12,867; 70,700) 49,234; 14,134) 63,368) —14.9) +9.5 —j)4 
Public service (not else- | 

where classified)....... 527 10 537 1, 085) 45 1, 130}+105.9... 110.4 
Professional service... ... 2, 056 1, 510) 3, 566. 1,979 1, 486 3,465) —3.7, —1.: 2.8 
Domestic and personal 

eee 24,3561 87,815 112,171| 16,082 37,924) 54,006] —34.0—56.5 —s1.9 


Clerical occupations... . .. 58, 422 12,579, 71,001) 59, 633 20, 507) aon 2.1/+63.0 +12.9 the 
oe } 




















ts: : j to 


The agricultural group shows the largest numerical reduciion ths 
785,119—the decreases for all other occupations combined amounting un 
to only 144,248. The great reduction in the number of children in the 
agricultural pursuits in 1920 is thought to have resulted chiefly from a 
the shift of the census date from April 15 in 1910 to January | in ey 
1920. The decrease in the number of child workers in mining and § ,... 
quarrying is reported as probably largely due to additiona! legal ' 
restriction for such employments. Both these reasons affected other 
classes of employment to some extent. In general, it is said, the 
decrease for children was but a part of a corresponding genera! <e- 
crease for all persons. 











Working Children of Boston. 


HE Children’s Bureau has recently published a study (Bureau 

T Publication No. 89) dealing with working children in Boston, & ,,, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, and Somerville who left school to go to 

work before reaching the age of 16. The study is based on data 
gathered from the work certificates of the children kept on file by the 
school authorities; the records of the children in the Boston continu- Fore 
ation schools; personal interviews with 823 of the children in these 
schools, and replies to a questionnaire sent out in December, !‘)!5, 
to this last group. The work certificates and records of the Boston & _ 
continuation school were used for all children who, on September !, 
1914, were 14 but under 15, and who began work before becoming |": 
the certificates covered a group of 5,692 children in the four cities, & ¢ 
and the continuation school records dealt with a group of 3,3 of J ma 
these children in Boston only. 


[818] 
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The distribution of the children by nativity, both in the total group 
who, on September 1, 1914, were 14 but under 15, and in the special 
croup of these who went to work before reaching 16, was for the four 


re 


ates as follows . 


MBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN 14 AND UNDER 15 YEARS OF AGE QN SEP. 
NOT BER 1, 1914, AND OF SUCH CHILDREN WHO WENT TO WORK BEFORE REACHING 


is YEARS OF AGE, BY NATIVITY. 








N SEP- 


Children 14 and under 15 years of age on 
Sept. 1, 1914— 




















Who went to work 
Nativity. before reaching 16 
, Pp t years of age. 
er cen 

Number. of total. aa a alan 

J _ | Per cent 

Number. of total. 
a, oe toad tathd edged stds tail, Set 14, 402 88.9 4, 646 81.6 
ForeigM DOPM... oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccncccccscsesesceses 1,790 11.1 1,044 18.3 
NE iitianiabanestonmnep res saeenasemmess peed oes 16, 192 0 | 5, 692 | 100.0 





| 100. 





It is evident that the foreign born, who formed but a small part of 
the total age group, furnished more than their proportionate share 
to the group 0 workers—nearly one-fifth of the latter as against less 
than one-eighth of the former. Taking the children without dis- 
tinction of sex or nativity, it appears that a little over one-third of 
those in the age group began work before they were 16. This pro- 
portion varied considerably, however, according to sex and nativity, 
as shown by the following figures: 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF CHILDREN GOING TO WORK BEFORE REACHING 16 
YEARS OF AGE, BY NATIVITY AND SEX. 






































Children 14 and under 15 years 
of age on Sept. 1, 1914— 
: a deere wes 
Who went to work 
Nativity and sex. | anaes 16 
das J : 
Number. |— 
Per cent of 
Number. | number in 
age group. 
os born: * tas » dds on i 
ae Le eee cae ae conta OO thn Pe oy AE es E -pon a ; 39. 
UU ehh iit caks cine bkeSl « addceiledhn cBeb~ dete ddecks 7, 217 1, 786 24.7 
eines 2920911. 3.00.8.. eli SRUIS A VAs A 14,402 | 4,646 | 32.3 
Foreign born: on a ine 
ee Pies. eee. oe cab ad db ob bb bib opbibs obdddeesso cond oot | . 
ee Be se ag athe alleen ee neale ne de 887 487 | 54.9 
ite =Sxne>aeveetes-“rreace <aiaeh<Ginbet~-nesnaltsstey- 1,790 | 1,044 | 58.3 











It is evident that the foreign-born children go to work more gen- 
erally than the native born, and that the difference is especially 
marked in the case of girls. 


11218°—22 
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For the children studied in the Boston continuation school, «<jqj. 
tional facts were learned. About one-fourth came from broke; 
families. Of the 3,399 children studied, 66.6 per cent were at the timp 
of beginning work living at home with both parents, 17.7 per cont 
had lost their fathers through death or desertion, 4.4 per cent |\qd 
lost their mothers, and 2.8 per cent had lost both parents. 1) 
confirms the findings of earlier studies, that a child’s going to wor 
is more closely connected with the loss of a father than of a mot\joy 


The father’s unemployment did not seem to have much effect, }oing 
found in only 8.8 per cent of the cases in which the father was |i vino 
with his family. The general economic condition of the faii\, 
seemed far more influential. 

From one-third to two-fifths of the children, 32.7 per cent of those in the contin watioy. 
school group and 40.5 per cent of those in the interviewed group, stated that iheyv 
had left school for economic reasons—that is, because their earnings were nee! «| 4: 
home. * * * A larger proportion of girle than of boys left school for this raso, 
Of the girls interviewed, indeed, nearly half, 48.6 per cent, left school for economic 
reasons. Evidently the girls, more generally than the boys, were kept in schoo! 
unless their earnings were actually needed. 


Discontent with school was the reason given for leaving schoo! }y 
the next largest oup, 22.9 per cent of the boys and 16.5 per cent o! 
the girls. The child’s own desire to go to work was more effeciive 
among the boys than the girls, being assigned by 15.3 per cent o! the 
former but by only 8.1 per cent of the latter. 

A study of the 3,399 children in the continuation-school group 
showed that they had made comparatively little use of the place- 
ment bureaus and employment agencies, only 9.3 per cent having 
thus secured their first positions. The old-time methods of getting 
a job, through friends and relatives or by going out and looking !vr ii, 
had been used in 76 per cent of the cases, and in 4 per cent employ- 
ment had been offered. 

The work secured was largely unskilled with little chance for ad- 
vancement. Practically 52 per cent of the boys from the four cities 
went into messenger, errand, or delivery work; 21 per cent went inio 
factory or mechanical trades; but only 4 per cent were entered as 
apprentices or helpers in skilled trades. The largest group of gir': 
48.9 per cent—went into factory trades, and the next largest, 47 pcr 
cent, into so-called clerical occupations, wrapping, selling, «ni 
delivery of goods. Interviews were obtained with 823 of these clil- 
dren, through which it was learned that 32.9 per cent of them were 
still in their first positions, having held them, at the time of the inter- 
view, from less than 1 month up to 18 but under 24 months. 0! thie 
67 an cent who were not still in their first positions, more than one- 
fifth had held them for over six months, while something over one- 
half had held them for less than three months. Of these children, 7:.° 
per cent had begun work at a wage of less than $5 per week, 11 pe! 
cent had received $5 but under $6, and only 3 per cent had begun ai 
$6 or more a week. Six hundred and seven children had worked ‘or 
one year or over, and of these 16.3 per cent reported no increase 1! 
weekly wage, 42 per cent had had an increase of less than $2. a week 
and 27.3 per cent had had increases of $2 and over a week, the gre! 
mojority of these last increases being between $2 and $4. 

e report contains a study of the health and accident record of 
the children interviewed, and a study of the enforcement of the cliild- 
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labor laws as illustrated by the experience of the children under 
consideration. | | 

The general conclusion reached is that 14 is too early an age for 
children to be permitted to go to work. 


As for preparation for industrial efficiency and for the duties of citizenship in adult 
life, this study appears to show that for four-fifths of these child workers who had 
deiinitely left school for industry, the period between the date of leaving school and 
the sixteenth birthday was in nearly all cases almost, if not completely, wasted, and 
that for many it was worse than wasted. Equipped with at best only a rudimentary 
education and guided, except in rare instances, only by chance, these children were 
necessarily excluded by law from all trades involving the use of dangerous machinery, 
and by their own ignorance and inexperience from practically all other occupations 
which would offer them any opportunity to acquire either mental or manual skill. 
In the vast majority of cases even the little dexterity which they might have obtained 
in a position was soon lost because as they grew older they passed on from their chil- 
dren's tasks to entirely different occupations. * * * The findings of this study 
int to the fact that, whether in Boston or any other similar commercial and manu- 
jacturing city, both the child and the community have more to lose than to gain by a 
policy which permits children to go to work when less than 16 years of age. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Vocational Education in the Hotel Business.! 


ECAUSE the training and development of the personnel i); {}. 
B hotel business has not kept pace with the development of ¢}, 
business, first-class hotels and restaurants have been {i) lino 
it increasingly difficult to obtain trained workers. The committe 
apgrspied by the American Hotel Association of the United States 
and Canada to determine the advisability of establishing a nationg| 
hotel institute and research bureau took up this problem in 12) 
and requested the cooperation of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in making “an investigation and analysis of the need, 
requirements, and possibilities of establishing a system of hote! and 
restaurant vocational training.” The survey did not cover a larg 
number of hotels, but rather was an analysis of typical hotel occu- 
pations. 

The advantages and possibilities of training on the job, instruction 
through correspondence, and hotel schools were considered in ‘e!la- 
tion to the various hotel occupations and the conclusion was reaclied 
that “for the present at least semiskilled and unskilled workers will 
have to be trained entirely on the job by competent depariment 
heads or assistants, and that the function of the hotel aldeole will be 
to train managers, assistant managers, department heads, assistant 
department heads, and skilled workers.”’ 

me of the recommendations of the investigators were that the 
American Hotel Association create a standing committee on euca- 
tion, with executive powers in matters concerning the educational 
work of the association and authority to engage an educational 
director and staff of assistants; that the education staff be made the 
nucleus of a service and research bureau; and that the association 
operate a hotel of from 200 to 300 rooms as a hotel school. 





Industrial Rehabilitation in Wisconsin.’ 


law has been in operation in Wisconsin over 300 cases have 

been reported to the State board of vocational education, 25% 
of which have been investigated. Of the latter number, 35 have 
been registered in training institutions. Thirty-six persons have been 
placed in remunerative work under observation of the board ani! six 
cases are regarded as completed because of change in residenc:. 10° 
eligibility for rehabilitation, or some other reason. 


Diet the less than five months in which the rehabilitation 





1 Hawkins, L. 8., Vocational education in the hotel business. A report to the American Hot: ‘ss 
ciation of the United States and Canada. i re 

2 Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. The Wisconsin Apprentice, Madison, September, 1922. ©! 
dustrial rehabilitation of handicaps in Wisconsin,” by George P. Hambrecht. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. lll 


From the very beginning of this work in the State the aim was to 
secure the active cooperation of all social agencies and others inter- 
ested in this line of service. Trade unions, the American Red Cross, 
hospitals, physicians and surgeons, public-health nurses, and others 
have been very helpful in reporting, financing, and watching cases. 

The State does not furnish appliances free of charge to handicapped 
ersons; it does, however, give valuable help in securing the best 
prosthesis for the case. In exceptional instances the State may loan 
money to purchase the appliance, which amount must be returned 
in installments when the rehabilitated person is again employed at 
remunerative work. 

When the handicapped individuals are unable to support them- 
selves while being retrained, the problem is solved in the following 
ways: 

(1) If the case is an industrial accident coming under the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation law, it is provided by law that the injured may apply for extra 
compensation to the amount of $10 a week for a period not exceeding 20 weeks. 

(2) If the handicap was injured in an accident other than an indusvrial one, main- 
tenance is secured through interested persons, societies, fraternal organizations, etc., 
if that is possible. : 

(3) When no other plan is feasible the State will maintain the handicap, the law 
stipulating that such payments shall not exceed $20 per week and the period for 
which it is paid shall not exceed 20 weeks, unless an extension of time is granted by 
unanimous vote of the State board of vocational education. 


The State vocational schools are used to great advantage for the 
handicapped. In other cases, however, better results are secured by 
“training on the job,” or it may be more feasible to use individual 
tutors or correspondence courses. Several persons have been entered 
for training courses at the University of Wisconsin. It is proposed 
to make full use of the fine agricultural courses for the farmers who 
have been partially incapacitated by accidents from farm machinery. 





Vocational Guidance in Alsace and Lorraine.' 


REGIONAL vocational guidance service has been organized 
for Alsace and Lorraine by the Strassburg Chamber of Crafts. 
Among the competent assistants in this service are employ- 

ment offices, employers’ and workers’ organizations, chambers of 
commerce, and school doctors. 

A well-organized propaganda is carried on to induce parents and 
children who are still attending school to come to the Strassburg 
office for advice. Within 16 months, February, 1921, to June, 1922, 
over 1,100 apprentices, or more than 60 per cent of the children 
leaving school, called at the vocational guidance center. 

In 1922 there was a reduction of 75 per cent in the number of 
children selecting occupations requiring no technical knowledge. 

The documentary information concerning apprentices which is at 
the disposal of the vocational adviser inc eX the school return, 
showing among other things the subject of study the pupil likes 
best, ie the subject he dislikes, his favorite games at home and at 
school, the kind of work he particularly social, how he expresses 








1 International Labor Office. International Labor Review, Geneva, August, 1922, pp. 286-289. 
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himself orally and in writing, his average marks in spelling a), 


arithmetic, his strong and weak subjects, whether he works quick|, 
or slowly, statements as to his neatness, cleanliness, character, 4/. 


tention and memory, and the kind of mental work he has done 4),) 
how he has done it. 

A medical report from the school doctor includes information , 
to weight and measurements, muscular, skeletal, and nervous sy. 
tems, the shape of the feet and legs, lability to colds, anemia, varic.,s, 
veins, etc. special examination is given for eyesight, hearing, »)); 
sense of smell. Observations are made as to skin diseases, mois \)» 
and shape of the hands, and sensitiveness of the skin. The hea; 
respiratory, and digestive organs and the teeth and gums are »!<) 
examined. Even the apprentice’s bearing is made the subjeci oj 
medical comment. In conclusion the doctor is required to give |\s 
view as to whether the child should take up the occupation the aie; 
desires to follow. 

The prospective apprentice must write an essay in French on })js 
chosen occupation, stating the reasons for his selection. 

A psychological examination is given to test the child’s sense of 
touch, ability to combine geometrical solids, visual memory of sh: )) 
ete. 

The vocational adviser then proceeds to ascertain whether in view 
of all the combined data the child should enter his preferred occups- 
tion. | 

A series of short monographs prepared by the Strassburg o(/ice 
is then consulted. These pamphlets were compiled from data fi:- 
nished by industrial associations and indicate the qualities necessary 
to become a high-grade workman in different occupations. These 
qualities include physiological, psychological, and imtellectual » :)ti- 
tudes, moral qualities and scholastic attainments. The advantaces 
and disadvantages of the different occupations are set forth. 
monographs also give the best starting age, the duration of apprea- 
ticeship, the supply, demand, and compensation for apprentices, and 
the prospects for improvement. 

The vocational adviser before final decision of the case must ¢i- 
sider the labor market to the end that some trades may not be co 

sted with workers while other trades suffer a labor shortaye 
nformation relative to this matter is furnished periodically by ‘iv 
—— employment bureau. | 

pon receiving a certificate from the vocational adviser, stating 
that the prospective apprentice has all the requisite qualities (1 
following successfully a specified occupation, the young person «al: 
at the regional employment office, which tries to find a firm where |i 
can serve his apprenticeship. 
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HOUSING. 





Building Permits in Principal Cities, January to June, 1922. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics collected statistics concerning 
. building permits issued by the principal cities of the United 

States for each of the calendar years 1920 and 1921. Informa- 
tion was not obtained for half-yearly periods, therefore it is impos- 
sible to compare the figures obtained for the first six months of 1922 
with a corresponding period of previous years. In order to make 
any comparison it was necessary to use the figures for the entire 
vears of 1920 and 1921. 
" Data for 1920 were collected from cities of 35,000 and over in popu- 
lation. For 1921 the scope of the investigation was extended to take 
in all cities with a population of 25,000 or more. The 1921 bulletin 
is now in press. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1922, questionnaires were sent 
only to cities with a population of 100,000 or more. Of the 68 cities 
in the the United States having a population of 100,000 or more 44 
supplied the information by mail; for 21 other cities agents of the 
bureau compiled the facts from the original applications for permits 
filed in the offices of the building inspector. No information was ob- 
tained from Providence, R. I., or from Fort Worth or San Antonio, 
Tex. 

In the 65 cities from which returns were received, permits to build 
were issued in !920 for 150,030 new buildings costing $961 ,024,958; 
in 1921 permits for 233,380 buildings costing $1,210,496,308; while 
during the first six months of 1922 permits were issued for 156,696 
buildings costing $953,674,167. It is thus seen that the building 
boom which started in 1921 is still increasing. If as much building 
is started during the last half of the present year as during the first 
half, 1922 will surpass 1921 both in the number of buildings erected 
and the amount expended in their construction. 


TasLe Ae~NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF BUILDINGS FOR 
WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 65 CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR OVER. 























Calendar year Calendar year | Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Class of building. 
Per : Per : Per 
Number. Cent. Number. Cent. | Number. | Cent. 
| 
Residential. | 
One-family dwellings........00...c0.seeeeeeeesee 48,891 | 32.6] 88,835] 381) 64,339| 41.1 
Two-family dwellings...........-.2..ceccseseeeee 4, 209 2.8 13,324 5.7 | 14,313 91 
One and two family dwellings, with stores com- 
bined... ss. | TEES arpa? teres ae 462 -3 2, 679 1.1) 1,817 1.2 
Multifamily apartments.................. lls 1,008 -7 3,788 1.6 | 4,210 2.7 
Multifamily apartments, with stores combined . . 157 «l 376 <2) 274 | < 
I TLE cdc acicdbecdeccuceccocsssce 50} () 47} @) | 40; (}) 
Sine sharstnapacrssregessscn<s 19} (3) 4); @) | 12} () 
BE COURT Sitateneiiebkd 5 eek byesb ve canteen coves 31 (1) 47 qQy | 56 (1) 
ME Sh Bbsbbs5 655 5db025. cb dodaeb~ owes 54, 817 36.5 | 109,100 46.7 | 85, 061 54.3 























' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE A.—_NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF BUILDINGS p, 


WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 65 CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR OVER— — 











Calendar year Calendar year Calendar 


1920. 1921. 1922. ’ 





Class of building. 


Per 


N ; Number. 
Number umber onat. 


Number. 








Nonr esidential. 


oe 2 


Coe] CMDOnK » -WAICNWHD 


Public garages 

Private garages 

Gasoline stations 

Institutions 

Ce REED «rae ho a piss eee + wkied Ge « wh bninls « 
Public buildings..................... Stbbatawese 
Public works and utilities 


_ — 


5. 22,379 
C0 Og OS ae ree eee 464 of 8, 816 
Stores and warehouses 3. 6,572 
All other ‘ 4, 549 


Be « 
o; 388 


879 


Hae ee 





124, 280 71,635 


150, 030 , 233, 380 


= 











156, 696 


5 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 8 Included with public buildings. 
2 Included with private garages. ‘ 

The table above shows the number and per cent of the different 
kinds of buildings for which permits were issued in 1920, 1921, and the 
first six months of 1922 in 65 cities. 

The housing shortage is being provided for. This is indicate: by 
the yearly increasing percentage of residential buildings. In 120 
only 36.5 per cent of the buildings were residential buildings, this 
increased to 46.7 per cent in 1921, while for the first half of this 
year 54.3 per cent of all the buildings covered by the permiis were 
residential buildings. The table shows that permits were issued 
for 54,817 residential buildings during 1920. In 1921 there were 
109,100, or practically twice as many permits issued; and the (irst 
six months of 1922 saw permits issued for 85,061 residential buildings. 
If this rate of building should be kept up for the last half of the year, 
it would mean that there would be 170,122 permits issued for resi- 
dential buildings during 1922 in the 65 cities covered, an increase of 
115,305, or 210 per cent, over 1920, and 61,022, or 56 per cent, inore 
than during 1921. 

By far the greater number of residential buildings in each of the 
three years were one-family dwellings; they being 32.6 per cent of the 
total number of buildings in 1920; 38.1 per cent in 1921; and 41.1! per 
cent for the first half of 1922. It will be noticed, however, that the 
number of two-family houses is greatly increasing. In 1920 there 
were only 4,209 two-family dwellings built in these cities; in |)2! 
there were 13,324, or nearly three times as many; and with only one- 
half of the current year included in this report, there were 14,313 
permits issued for two-family dwellings, a greater number than was 
constructed during all of last year. 

The number of apartment houses has also greatly increased from 
ha to year. In the first half of 1922, 4,484 multifamily apartment 

ouses were covered by permits as compared with 1,165 in the entire 
year, 1920, and 4,164 in 1921. 
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The number of hotels is on the increase, there being 41 provided for 
in the first half of 1922, compared with 50 during 1920 and 47 during 
1921. In many cities there is a need of greater hotel accommo- 
dations. 

The most numerous class of nonresidential buildings were private 
varages, then come sheds. ‘These buildings are comparatively inex- 
pensive and a very small portion of the total amount of money was 
expended in their construction. 

The greater number of the larger nonresidential buildings were 
stores. This is true in each of the three years. There were 4,867 
stores and warehouse permits issued during 1920; in 1921, 6,572; and 
5,388 January to June, 1922. Included under the heading “Stores 
and warehouses’’ are large department stores and storage and furni- 
ture warehouses along with the small corner grocery. 

The number of factories included in 1921 was much smaller than in 
1920, and while the figures for the first half of 1922 indicate that there 
will be a somewhat larger number erected than in 1921, it will not 
reach the 1920 total. 


TasLeE B—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSEDIN THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED, IN 65 CITIES OF 100,000 
POPULATION OR OVER. 








Calendar vear Jan. 1 to June 30, 


1921. 


| Calendar year 
1920. 


Class of dwelling. | 
Number | Number 

of 
families. 


7 } 
Number | Per 
families. | °° 


Per 
| cent. 


families. 





-|— 
88, 835 | 53. 
26, 648 16. 


64, 339 | 
28, 626 | 


One-family 
Two-family 


Oneand two family, with stores combined 
Multifamily apartments 
Multifamily apartments, with stores combined... 


4, 167 
44,819 
2, 028 


.é 3,017 | 
26. § 49, 258 
1,699 | 





166, 497 | 


100. 0 146,939 





Table B above shows the number and per cent of families to be 
housed in the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in the years 1920, 1921, and the half year ending June 30, 1922, 
in the 65 cities included in the report. 7 

It is interesting to note the increasing number of apartment 
dwellers in comparison with dwellers in one-family houses. In 1920, 
48,881 families, or 70.9 per cent of the total number of families 
proviea for during that year, were accommodated in one-family 

ouses, while only 11,049, or 16 per cent, were housed in the two 
classes of apartment houses. In 1921, while there were 88,835 
families provided for in one-family houses, this was only 53.4 per 
cent of the total number of families cared for that year, and 46,847, 
or 28.1 per cent, were cared for in apartment houses. The first half 
of 1922 shows 64,339 one-family houses provided for housing 43.8 
per cent of the total number of families, while 50,957 families or 
34.7 per cent of the total number were provided for by apartment- 
house accommodations. 

_ The number of families provided for by two-family houses also 
increased greatly. In 1920 there were 8,418 families provided for 
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by two-family houses. This was 12.2 per cent of the total num), 












































































































of families housed in that year. In 1921 this was increased to 26.619 (e 
or 16 per cent, and for the first half of 1922 to 28,626, or 19.5 per cent. aa 
The population of the 65 cities covered by this report was 26,925,579 oe 
in 1920. The number of families provided for in 1921 was 166,197 Cs, 
and 146,939 for the first six months of 1922. Assuming five persons oa . 
to a family, this means providing for 832,485 persons in 1921 and he 
734,695 for the first half of 1922. The normal growth of population [Rr’’. 
in the cities of 100,000 and over in the United States has been aby) ‘oot 
2.54 per cent per year in the past 10 years, which, applied to tho th 
population of the above cities, means an increase of 687,884 persons. Co 
hese figures indicate, therefore, that the building of Reellines in ald 
1921 not only kept pace with the increase in population but exceeded 1920 
it, and made a start toward reducing the housing shortage. An¢. we 
as homes for 734,695 people were provided for during the first || ; zd 
of 1922, and the normal increase in population is only 343,94:, it 10.0 
can be seen that over twice as man p wee“ were built as the the { 
increasing population demanded. However, as for several years those 
revious to 1921, the building of dwellings was far below the demand 1920 
it will need more than one year of dwelling-house construction at ‘Tn 
this rate to bring housing conditions back to normal. si 
TaBLE_C.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, AND TOTAL COST AND AVEP store 
COST OF THE DWELLING PER FAMILY OF ONE AND TWO FAMILY DWELL(\ sao 2 

AND APARTMENT HOUSES FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 65 CITIES 0; Je 
100,000 POPULATION OR OVER. 1920 
In 
Calendar year 1920. Calendar year 1921. Jan. 1 to June 30, | head 
3 build 
Class of t Aver- _Aver-| sepal 
dwelling. cored Cost of cost ret Costof | oust ret Cost of Se 
fam- | buildings. | per fam- | buildings. | per fam- | buildings. tions 

ilies. fam- | ilies. fam- | ilies. fam- 
ily. new | 
: years 
is i.s.- 48, 881 | $222,546,171 |$4, 552 | 88, 835 |1 $372,312,853 |$4, 191 | 64, 339 |! $278,388,712 No 
Two-family ©.” 8418 | 32,046,001 | 3,807 | 26,648 | — 88,290;830| 3,313 | 28,626 | —98.514'423 

Multifamily... .. (2) (2) (2) | 44.819 | 187,614,961] 4,186 | 49,258} 212/115.375 4 06 va 
— the hi 
1 In a few cities the cost of other classes of dwellings is included with the cost of one-family dwelling. dwell] 
* Data not available. repor 
Table C shows the number of families provided for in permits In 
issued, the total buildmg cost, and the average cost of building per JB tep® 
family housed of one-family dwellings, two-family dwellings, and 153,1 
multifamily apartment houses. ab a 
« The table shows that one-family houses were built at an average rh 
cost of $4,552 in 1920, decreased to $4,191 in 1921, and jumpe:l to obtai 
$4,327 in 1922. Two-family houses were built at an average cost per Jina 
: family of $3,807 in 1920, $3,313 in 1921, and $3,441 in 1922. Multi JR mot! 
. family apartment houses were erected at an average per family cost JB the b 
| of $4,186 in 1921, the price increasing to $4,306 in 1922. 1921 
+ Between 1920 and 1921 there was a decided reduction in the price costi1 
2 of building material and a continued reduction in the first half of JF Tb 
1922. Building trade wage rates, however, increased slightly in J ‘ons 
| 1921 over 1920, with preliminary figures showing few changes of ine 
| se 






importance in 1922. For sm in building material prices and 
wages from 1913 to 1921 see the May, 1922. Monruty Lanor Revirw. 
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The large eee table following shows detailed information con- 
cerning building permits issued in 65 cities with a population of 
100,000 or more for the years 1920, 1921, and the first half of 1922. 
Section 1 is a table of new residential buildings giving the number 
and cost of each kind of dwelling, number of families provided for 
hy each kind, and the ratio of families provided for to each 10,050 of 
population. The information regarding the number of families 
yovided for was not obtained in a few cases in 1920. However, for 
1921 and 1922 this information was secured from every city shown 
in the report. . 

Comparing the work done in each city for the three years it is 

noticed that in 60 of them more dwellings were built in 1921 than in 
1920, while in 10 of them more dwellings were built during the half 
year ending June 30, 1922, than during the whole of 1921. 
" In 1920 there was an average of 27.6 families provided for to each 
10,000 of population; this increased to 62.1 in 1921 and to 54.6 for 
the first six months of 1922. Los Angeles was the leader in each of 
these periods providing for 190.5 families to each 10,000 people in 
1920; 339.4 m 1921; and 212.5 during the first half of 1922. 

In comparing the figures shown in Section 2, the new nonresidential 
croup, it will be seen that in the construction of large factories and 
stores 1920 was the banner year, and that while 1922 will undoubtedly 
see more buildings of this class erected than 1921 it will fall behind 
1920. 

In 1920 both public and private garages were included under one 
heading; for 1921 and 1922 they are reported separately. Publi 
buildings and public works and utilities grouped in 1920 are shown 
separately for 1921 and 1922. 

Section 3 of the general table shows the number and cost of addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs, the grand total of all buildings both 
new and old for all three years, ps gn addition installations for the 
years 1921 and 1922. 

For 1920 all additions, alterations, and repairs are reported together, 
while in 1921 and 1922 an attempt was made to classify them under 
the headings of repairs for housekeeping dwellings, nonhousekeeping 
dwellings, and nonresidential buildings. Many of the cities which 
reported by mail, however, grouped them. 

In 1920 permits were issued for 135,306 additions, alterations, and 
repairs in the 65 cities and $224,252,886 expended. There were 
153,188 permits for repairs at a cost of $219,173,414 in 1921, and 86,783 
at a cost of $108,790,604 during the first half of 1922. 

The number of installation permits and their construction cost were 
obtained in 1921 and 1922 whenever issued by the building inspector. 
In a number of cities no permits were required for signs, tanks, ete.; 
in other cities these permits were issued by offices other than that of 
the building inspector. The number of installations reported during 
1921 was 46,727, costing $16,359,323, and for 1922 it was 28,760, 
costing $8,568,166. 

_the most important fact shown by the report of building opera- 
tions for the first half of this year is the knowledge that much is 

mg done to relieve the housing shortage in these cities. Dwelling 
houses of all kinds are being built in larger numbers than for years. 
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150 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Work of the New York Building Congress.’ 


INCE the beginning of 1920 there has been apparent in the |)yjjj. 
S ing industry a strong movement to bring together the dif! re, 
interests concerned in it, for the purpose of improving condition, 
and increasing efficiency. At that time the industry seemed {9 }y 
failing in its primary purpose of supplying the wants of the Natio) 
in the way of housing ind othec building, and it was also under sys. 
picion as a result of conditions known to exist in some of the {apo 
centers. Complaints of extortionate charges, illegal combinatioy; 
inefficiency, and dubious practices were rife, and leaders of the indy. 
try felt that so far as these charges were justified the situation ¢oy\; 
be handled better from within than by outside agencies. They aly 
felt that the cooperation of all the interests concerned was nee«ed jy 
order to develop the industry to the pitch of smooth and eflicien; 
operation which it might attain, and that there was much need fo; 
some agency for coordinating these interests and bringing their com. 
bined points of view to bear upon the problems of construction in its 
broadest sense. Consequently, in several places, building congresses; 
were formed, made up of representatives of all the building interests 
and these undertook the study of the questions which seemed o! pu 
ticular importance in their own localities. 

The New York Building Congress has recently published report 
upon some of its activities, which cover a varied field. It has devised 
a code of ethics for the building industry; it has made a study of 
seasonal unemployment in the industry; and it has devised and has 
now in operation a plan for training apprentices for the building 


trades. 
Code of Ethics. 


HE committee which drafted the code of ethics was compose o/ 
two architects, one engineer, one banker, two contractors, two 
subcontractors, and one labor representative, so it will be seen thai 
the business and professional sides of the industry were well repre 
sented. The code, which was approved by the congress at a meviing 
in December, 1921, is not put forward as a final program, but rather 
- as a contribution toward the development of an ethical standard for 
the industry. In a preliminary exposition the committee points oul 
that the building industry includes, hevadly, the owner, the real estate 
broker, the banker, the loan broker, the architect, the engineer, tle 
contractor and subcontractor, the material manufacturer and dealer, 
and labor. Each of these has his part in the industry, and incll- 
ciency and waste and even dishonesty are bound to develop unles 
each plays the game fairly. Some of these groups have their ow 
codes of ethics, long cstabliined, but there is need for a general cot! 
dealing with relations between the groups and with practices witli 
each. Such a code can not go into details concerning the duties 
the different branches of the industry to each other and to the public 
but it can lay down general principles which should serve as a guitt 

as details arise. As such a general code the following is submitted ° 


— 














































1 This article is based on materia] appearing in bulletins issued by the New York Building Conse 
and on articles in the American Contractor (Chicago) and the New York Record and Guide. 

2 — of ~ New York Building Congress: A code of ethics for the buildingindustry wit! # 
exposition, pp. 6, 7. 
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Cope or Ernics ror THE BuritpIna INDUSTRY. 


It is unethical for anyone engaged in the building industry or any of its branches: 


yuild. 

erent General—Article 1. 

LULONs : : 

to he ME Section A. To unduly or improperly increase the cost of the work or to produce 
+: [Ee work or workmanship inferior to that contracted for. 

ation ’ Sec. B. To falsely or maliciously injure the reputation or business of another. 
“SUS FR Spc. C. To offer or accept commissions intended to influence sales or contract. 


: 
large JB Sec. D. To endeavor to circumvent the fair and reasonable enforcement of building 
iON: » ordinances and safety and sanitary codes. 


LIONs . 
Sec. E, To resort to or countenance ‘‘shopping.”’ 


ndus. 


could The owner—Article 2, 
also i 
ed jy «Section A. To call for unnecessary or full estimates on tentative projects, or from 
cient unacceptable bidders, or to withhold proper facilities from those estimating. 
1 f Sec. B. To refuse credit data and a statement as to reality of the project. 
‘! lot HA Sec. C. To deal directly with the contractor where an architect or engineer has been 
con 7 employed for full services including supervision. 
in its |e Sec. D. To endeavor to improperly influence the architect’s or engineer’s decisions 





‘egcog [eee as to contract obligations. 

rest The banker—Article 3. 

par: Section A. To fail to give due weight to the community value of improvements 
* for which loans are desired. 

ports fm Sec. B. To fail to acquaint the borrower with all conditions (especially as to ap- 

vised [em proval of materials and construction) under which the loan is made. 

Mi a7 Sec. C. To overload building costs with fees, commissions, or bonuses not legiti- 

'Y Ol B® mately earned. 


| has The real estate broker—Article 4. 


ee 
1 CDg 


egy 


Section A. To misrepresent conditions or conceal any facts having an important 
bearing upon the real value of a property. hal is 
£ Sec. B. To advise a type of development opposed to the community interest. 


ad of 
two 


that 
CDre- 


The architect and engineer—Article 5. 


)’ Section A. To act in any other than a judicial capacity in determining contract 
obligations; or to fail to require full performance equally by owner and contractor. 
Sec. B. To require a contractor to perform for him any part of the service which is 









cling JF * generally recognized as the architect's or engineer’s work. 
sther Sec. C. To cover possible oversights or errors by indefinite clauses in contract or 
d for specifications. _ 2 

Sec. D. To withhold certificates for payment when properly due under a contract. 
3 oul Sec. E. To engage in the building trades. 
state 
. the The contractor—Article 6. 
- ; Section A. To give, knowingly, work or workmanship inferior to that contracted 

or. 

nless Sec. B. To endeavor to supplant the architect or engineer with owner. 
owl Sec. C. To submit to the owner directly, without the architect’s approval and 
code knowledge, any spammer or estimates. ae : 
wet Sec. D. To fail to recognize his moral obligation to subcontractors whose bids he 
hu has used in making his own proposal. 
es 0: fF = Sec. E. To knowingly or carelessly underestimate the value or time of completion 
blic, eof any work. | 
vide |, 58¢-,F. To withhold payment to subcontractors and dealers for work or for materials 


for which he has received payment. 


‘3 


— 


yngress 


vy 


Subcontractors and material dealers and manufacturers—Article 7. 





Section A, To knowingly mislead through trade customs or terms as to the real cost 
or co of work or materials and to mislead as to the time of completion of work 
or delivery of materials at times that can not be fulfilled. 


‘ith a 
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Sec. B. Itis understood that where applicable the sections of Article 6—in y. 
to contractors—should refer also to subcontractors and material dealers an. 
facturers. 


rf TEN ee 


, 
"): 
Many. 






Labor—Article 8. 










Section A. To restrict the quantity or quality of the output of the individyal, 
Src. B. To increase cost through arbitrary rules as to number of workmen employed 
or use of plant and equipment. 
eo C. To deny toany man the opportunity to learn and, when qualified, to pract;,, 
a trade. > 
Sec. D. To abandon the work pending the decision of disputes between tra |: 
The code, it will be seen, deals with a much wider field than th, 
relations between employer and employee, which fall into place 
merely one of the questions to be handled. It is also noticea})/c jh, 
lockouts and strikes, except over jurisdictional quarrels, are jy; 
banned. In the introduction,’ the committee deals rather more {|} 
with this matter: ; 
In the past, the great majority of strikes in the building industry have been dy 
to jurisdictional disputes between labor unions. In fairness to all factors jn th 
industry, labor should recognize some tribunal to which such disputes show }x 
referred for decision, and there should be no cessation of work pending the decision 


One criticism which has been broughi against the code is that j 
does not, in terms, prohibit restrictive agreements, which have be 
shown to be the cause or the means of much evil in the indusiry 
Recent investigations have shown the existence of agreements of 
manufacturers to sell only through certain channels, of contrictox 
to handle only materials supplied through certain agencies, of wiious 
to give preferential treatment to employers in certain associ: (ions 
and so on, indefinitely. Much of the corruption and graft recently 
made public in the building industry in New York, Chicago, and else. 
where can be traced directly to the existence of such agreemenis, and 
in the opinion of some the industry can never clean house success! iilly 
until it disowns and denounces this particular abuse. However, iiss 
evident that if this code were adopted and lived up to in good /aitl, 
such practices would become impossible, and the committee may have 
felt that it was unnecessary to give them explicit mention. 

The code is put forward tentatively, as the first effort which has 
been made to supply a standard of action for the industry as a while, 
and as such it is looked upon as a promising and significant mov. 
Commenting upon it, the American Contractor (December 17, | {21 
p- 31) says: 

There is not a national association in the field to-day but that is alive 
importance of bringing industry and business to a higher ethical plane, and (/\e cote 
of ethics for the building industry, as formulated by the New York Building Congres, 
is an important and constructive contribution to the thought on this subjec' 


Apprenticeship. 
[XN JANUARY, 1922, the congress took up the question of appret: 

ticeship, moved thereto by the increasing scarcity of skilled 
workers in the building trades. It is a commenplace that for inany 
years past these trades have depended for heir trained workes 


mainly on immigration and that since the beginning of the cei\U!y 
the supply from this source has been steadily diminishing. lt 


— 








































8 Bulletin of the New York Building Congress, p. 6. 
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apprenticeship system existing in the industry has utterly failed to 
supply the normal demand. Some of the reasons advanced for this 
are that there has been no systematic course of training planned to 
roduce well rounded mechanics, skilled in all branches of their 
trades; no attempt to supplement shop and field instruction with 
school instruction calculated to make men more intelligent and better 
citizens; no systematic attempt on the part of employers to provide 
continuous employment; no certainty that the young men, when 
trained, would be admitted to union membership and thus be given 
an opportunity to earn their living at the trades they have learned. 

A general committee on apprenticeship was appointed, consisting 
of representatives of ernmployers, employees, engineers, and architects, 
investment mterests, suppliers of materials, and educational interests. 
its first recommendation was that since there already existed in all 
the trades joint trade boards, “consisting of employer and labor 
representatives, for the regulation of policies and settlement of ad- 
justments in relation to trade agreements,” the establishment, con- 
trol, and operation of apprenticeship systems should be in their 
hands, unless they wished to appoimt special committees to take 
charge of the work. Further, the committee outlined for submission 
to these boards a plan covering the matters common to all branches 
of the industry, but leaving the details for the several trades to be 
worked out by the proper joint board. By the end of May an ap- 
| prenticeship system for the woodworking trades had been worked 

out, approved, and adopted by the carpenters’ joint committee on 
trade agreement, and is now In operation. 

Under this scheme 16 years is fixed as the minimum age for begin- 
ning apprenticeship. The course of training covers four years, 
divided into periods of six months, for each of which a definite pro- 
cram is laid down which the apprentice 1s expected to complete 
hefore he can be advanced to the next stage. For the first six 
months the minimum daily wage 1s to be 30 per cent of the journey- 
man’s daily wage, after which it is to rise at each semiannual 
period by alternate increases of 5 and 10 per cent to 89 per 
cent of the journeyman’s wage for the final six months. The ap- 
prentice is to have a normal working week of 44 hours, and in sae. 
tion is to put in at Jeast four hours a week at school. Duriag the 
first year he is to be paid half-time rates for the time spent in school, 
but thereafter no payment is made for this time. The school attend- 
ance is obligatory, and employers are to discontinue employing and 
unions to exclude from membership apprentices who do not dis- 
charge this obligation. Apprentices are to pay semiannually to the 
general apprenticeship committee a fee equal to the wage for one 
) day of the period they are entering, such funds to be used for appren- 
ticeship development. The apprentice is to be guaranteed contin- 
uous employment, and a carefully worked out analysis of trade 
proces has been made, covering the field of his trade instruction. 

he school work is to include “related mathematics, trade sketching 


and drawing, shop practice, related science, and general information.’ 

Apprentices are to be enrolled with the general apprenticeship 
committee of the congress, which is to keep a close oversight of their 
work and advancement. The committee is to make the periodic 
examination which shall determine the fitness of the apprentice to 
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pass on to the work of the next six months, and, together wiih {), 
carpenters’ joint committee on trade agreement, is to see that th, 
cape receives the continuous employment guaranteed. |; ig 
also to provide general supervision. 
_ The apprentice shall be supervised at work and in school by highly qualified oj, ‘. 
tional experts who shall report periodically to the general apprenticeship com); ;0, 
of the congress as to the progress and satisfaction eadleted A complete record of 


the apprentice performance shall be kept by the educational adviser of the | 
and reported semiannually to the carpenters’ joint committee.‘ 







Onor 
NOT AR, 






On the successful completion of the four years’ course, the aj prey. 
tice is to be given a diploma, “containing a statement concernins 
his trade experience, educational training, journeymanship stajin; 
and wage rating, regularly certified to by employer, labor and ey: 
cational authority,” and having this, he is henceforth entitled to 
employment on a full journeyman basis. 

t will be seen that the apprenticeship committee of the coivres 











cooperates closely with the carpenters’ joint trade board in the 
administration of this plan, and it also supplies a general organiza. 
tion which will be useful to other trades as they develop their appre. 
ticeship systems. An office to serve as a general apprenticeship 





headquarters has been provided and placed in charge of a specialist 
on apprenticeship, who is employed as educational adviser. his 
the congress hopes to make a center for the apprenticeship inove- 
ment, maintaining a permanent staff of experts on vocational train 
ing and preparation of courses of instruction and textbooks, and a 
force of inspectors to coordinate the work in the shop, in the (ield, 
and in school, with whatever clerical help may be necessary. 

In an address before the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, July 19, the chairman of the committee on apprenticeship 
declares that there has been an unexpected response to the announce- 
‘ment that an apprenticeship system in the woodworking trades was 
ready for operation, and continues:* 

It will surprise you to know that the several local unions in the carpentry and 
allied trades now number 450 apprentices in their membership; that members of the 
employers’ associations in those trades are now employing 100 apprentices an‘! hiave 
obligated themselves to ex Ye 100 more as soon as we can furnish them. \\° ar, 
therefore red to enroll 650 apprentices in the carpentry and allied tra:les at 
once, and the New York City school authorities are now preparing to provide ivr (heit 
night-school training, beginning October 1. 





































Housing Situation in Philadelphia. 





N A recent report the Philadelphia Housing Association gives some 
data on the extent of the housing shortage in Philadelphia, the 
increases in rent, and related topics.* Early in 1921, it undertook 

a survey to determine the extent of the housing shortage. Fourteen 
industrial districts were selected for study, and an investigation wes 
made covering 70,832 dwellings. The results showed a pronounced 


lack of houses suitable for the use of people of moderate means. 








— 











4 New York Building Congress. Bulletin No. 2: ~ ae emp system for the woodworking trades! 
the met tan dis ete. New York, June, 1922, p. 3. 

New York Record and Guide, July 22, 1922. 

Housing Association. Tlousing in Philadelphia, by Bernard J. Newman. Philade: 
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MONG 70,832 DWELLINGS IN 14 INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS IN MARCH, 1921, 
DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE CAUSE OF VACANCY. 





vACAN CIES A 














. Approximate 
7acancies number of 
Per cent of Rate per 
. : found among od pss ~, | each group 
Distribution. 70,832 dwell- total vacan- | 1,000 houses lin whole city 


cies. surveyed. 


on foregoing 
ratio. 


ings. 
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For sale OUR wapee dee stens ccenscesescnsereccees 177 36.9 2. 50 961 
Unfit for OCCUPANCY. +... .. 222 e ee eee eee ee eee 93 19. 4 1.3] 503 
Not in m 0 Re a i ee 80 16. 9 4 13 434 
Available for occupancy at $50 or less a month. . 83 17.3 1.17 450 
Being repaired. . .....--cccccccccecccccccccerces 21 4.4 . 30 115 
Rent over $50 @ Month... .........-..-2--eeeeee 16 3.3 ae 85 
Other USAQE.. ccccccscccccccccccscccccccsscccece 9 1.8 13 50 





2, 598 











Compared with figures secured in former studies made by the 
association, this table shows a progressive and serious diminution in 
the number of rentable houses. In 1912, on the basis of a somewhat 
similar study, the association estimated that there were then approx- 
imately 17,500 vacant houses in the city. In 1917 a report made to 
one of the war agencies showed 6,170 vacant dwellings in the city. 
The association investigated 1,000 of these, and taking the character 
and condition of these as a basis, estimated that there were then in 
the entire city only 450 dwellings that were available for rental for 
$30 a month or less, and that were at the same time fit for occupancy. 

It will be seen that by 1917 the increasing population of Philadelphia had absorbed 
the excess vacancies of the earlier period and approached the point of saturation dan- 
gerous to public welfare and especially dangerous to the small-wage-earning citizen. 
To-day there are fewer vacancies, and of this number still fewer for rent for $30 a month 
or less. 

Under these circumstances, Philadelphia is in some danger of 
losing its traditional character as a city of individual homes. There 
are numerous indications that multiple occupancy is increasing. _ It 
is not so much that multiple dwellings are being erected; the number 
of these is still inconsiderable; but houses are being altered to accom- 
modate two or more families, and in other cases, without making 
such alterations, families are taking in lodgers. The situation is 
thus summed up: 

|. The housing shortage is serious in Philadelphia to-day. There are not enough 
vacant houses to provide sanitary dwellings for the present population. 

2. The housing shortage is forcing families to buy or to rent buildings too large for 
their needs and for their purse; hence they resort to letting rooms, sometimes illegally 
and at other times inadequately equipped, as apartments. 

_3. The housing shortage is causing room overcrowding by strangers to the family 
ull in some cases family privacy is outlawed and in other cases rooms such as bath- 
rooms serve also as kitchens. uty id ons , 

4. The housing shortage is forcing families to live in poorly equipped and ill-adapted 
apartments hecause such are all they can find for the rent they can afford to pay. _ 

5. The housing shortage is enabling owners or their agents to neglect repairs in 
defiance both of the law of the State and the welfare of the tenants. 


The housing survey was followed by a rental survey made in 
November and December, 1921, which covered 1,911 houses for 
which the association had records as to the rentals paid in 1914. 
For 1,788 of these, which were occupied at the time of the survey, 
reliable data were secured. It was found that the average rent for 
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‘the group had risen from $14.20 a month in 1914 to $20.90 in {99) \ 


an increase of 47.2 per cent. that 
li 


sut averages do not give a clear picture of the distribution of cases in the hich pens.) { 
; bet 

range. As a matter of fact, about 41.6 per cent of all cases had a percents ‘ ; 
higher than the average. * * * In the city as a whole, 33.2 per cent o! Drop. Th 
erties had a rental increase of less than 30 per cent, 25.2 per cent had an ne Th 
between 30 per cent and 49 per cent, and 32.4 per cent had increases from 14 porat 
per cent, with 9.2 per cent of increases of 100 per cent and over. ol - 
: : , — Th 

Some part of the increase in rent was considered justifiab!:.  [) JiR prop 
1914, the association holds, owners were not getting a fair return oy pract 
their investments; with nearly 18,000 vacant houses in the city / 
competition forced rents down below a normal figure, and as soon )s OTh 
the demand increased higher rents were natural and inevyit»)\. 
Also, since 1914 taxes, assessments, and charges for repairs and un. 
keep have all risen, thus requiring a higher rent. Making allo 
for all these factors, it is thought that where owners make ropais 
“the maximum rental increase might reasonably approximate 
per cent above the 1914 rent. On this basis property owners: who 
advanced rents over 33 per cent fall into the profiteering ¢! ss. 
As the average increase was 47.2 per cent, it is evident th: 
profiteers were fairly numerous. 

One notable effect of the shortage is the increase in home owner. 
ship. In 1910 homes owned by the Ye ay formed 26.6 per cent 
of the total, while in 1920 the proportion had risen to 39.5 per con 


'azon 


But in 1920 some 70.2 per cent of the homes occupied by the ow 
were mortgaged as against 56.3 per cent in 1910. The association 
does not regard the change as an unmixed good. 


The house famine with the extraordinary rental increases accompanied 
advice ‘‘pay or buy’’ and “buy or get out”’ and combined with the unwise s' 
of the ‘‘Own your home” campaign forced this unstable ownership. In man: 
it encouraged ‘‘shoe-string’’ investments at peak prices which, in the unpr 
condition of real estate values due to the absence of zoning regulations, will 
hardship to those buyers who thus invested all their savings. 


A comparison of the amount of housing construction going 01 in 
Philadelphia during the first half of 1921 with that in nine other |arze 
cities showed that building was much more active elsewhere. °° \\ 1) 
the exception of Boston, data for which were incomplete, no city !1: 
as low a percentage of its annual need under permit as Philadelph: 
In an attempt to account for this, a study was made of various 
factors entering into the cost of building. Wage rates, it was fo! 
were lower than in many of the other cities where building was pi- 
ceeding actively. Building material costs had dropped consider::!)!; 
from the war levels. If the combined cost of inher and material 
were taken, only one other city, Detroit, showed a situation as f1\0- 
able for building as existed in Philadelphia. The difficulty seemed 
to come in the matter of financing. A comparison was made w'ti 
seven other cities. 

It is apparent that the other cities, having a better building program than 111 
delphia, had a larger percentage of the resources of their financial institutions in \ e-1¢ 
in building and mortgage money than did Philadelphia. * * * Indications a! 
that while Philadelphia the advantage of most other cities in labor and materias, 
in the third factor, money, it was not as well favored. 
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921, As a result of the surveys made by the association in 1921 it is felt 
that there is strong need of a comprehensive program for housing 
betterment, which should inelude: 

wee The establishment by the Federal Government of a home loan bank. 

i, The incorporation and promotion by private enterprise of a mortgage loan cor- 


poration to assist in financing buyers of homes from funds obtained through the sale 


of mortgage bonds issued in smal! denominations. 
The restoration of the aim and practice of building and loan associations to serve 
[p proepe’ tive builders of homes as well as buyers, and the discontinuance of the current 


actice of their serving as adjuncts to real estate agencies. 
The financing of a semiphilanthropic company to build and rent houses to the 


ity, small-wage and low-rent paying class. 
1 as The cheapening of dwelling construction costs through lower material and labor 
ble. costs, lowered freight rates on building materials, the standardization of materials 
1) and methods of construction, labor stabilization, and a full day’s work for a full day’s 
ive pay. o . . > s 

AU The control of rent profiteering through fair rent laws. 


The regulation of leases to protect owner and tenant but not to permit either to 
take unfair advantage of the other. 

The granting of preferential tax rates to properties built within a two-year period 
aiter the passage of the law and selling for less than $3,600. 
The equitable assessment of values for taxation purposes by some such plan as the 
‘he He “Somers” system. 

The assessment of benefits adjoining such public improvements as are primarily of 

F asectional character, and the protection of investments in homes by the adoption of 
| a zoning ordinance regulating use, area, and height of all buildings within city limits. 





ett ty dil 
a et 


ok Progress of the Housing Program in England. 


HE third annual report of the English Ministry of Health, cover- 

T ing the year 1921-22, contains a brief summary of the work 
done up to March 31, 1922, under the Government’s housing 
scheme. In July, 1921, the Government recast its scheme, deciding 
that for the present, at least, “the number of houses to rank for 
assistance under the existing scheme must be limited to 176,000, 
that bemg the number built, building, or for which tenders had been 
approved.” In addition to these, 42,114 houses to be put up by 





| private builders with State assistance, for which preliminary cer- 
fu on ° v . 
| tificates of approval had been issued, were to be completed, making 
a total of 218,114 dwellings to be erected under the scheme. 
this . . . 
| On the 31st of March, 1922, the situation as to these houses was 
as follows: 
biti 
S fee e -.-- 130, 335 
at Under construction by local authorities and public utility 
~ PT Ts i. nad cieuetes ede sale +o 64s 600% 46+ e.. 52,417 
- ie —_ 
id Total finished or under way.......... Eilidh. sive i re ree 182, 752 
ith To be built by local authorities and public utility societies.. 23, 067 
| To be put up by private builders. .....................-- 12, 295 
ila meen Goproved, but not begun. ............ccccccccccccs-s-- 35, 362 





are 218, 114 


als, 


In addition to these, 2,928 temporary dwellings have been provided 
by the adaptation of huts and hotels, so that the total number of 
dwellings provided by the State or by State-assisted schemes will be 
about 220,000. 
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As many of the building schemes are still under way, and as {he {,) 
in the price of materials and in wages will affect the expenditure {, 
these, it is not yet possible to say definitely what the cost of th, 
scheme will be. The annual deficit, however, will appareni|y {jj 
considerably short of the estimate, unofficially given currency 4ho,; 
two years ago. 

Allowing for the lower rates of interest on the later loans it is estimated that | \\o yy». 
age annual loss will be something between £50 [$243 par] and £55 [$268 par} a yoy. 
and the total annual subsidy something over £9,000,000 [$43,798,500 par] por annyy, 
for the early years after completion of the schemes, until advantage can |\¢ tak,» 
of reborrowing the money raised on short-term borrowings at a lower rate of i :itereg 

Rents for the houses are fixed by agreement between the | ¢,j 
authorities and the Ministry of Health, which has general chirve of 
the building program. 

The rents agreed (exclusive of rates) range from 4s. 6d. [$1.10 par] per wei jv) 
four-roomed house in a rural area to £1 1s. 185.11 ar] per week for a six-roomd |ioysp 
in a popular residential locality in the metropolitan area. The bulk of the joy 
range from 6s. to 13s. [$1.46 to $3.16 par] per week. 

The report suggests that the sale of houses built under the Gover. 
ment scheme may have a bearing on the financial situation. In 192 
the Government issued circulars to local authorities urging tha’ they 
should try to sell the houses to their occupiers, and advocating 3 p|ay 
for permitting their purchase by installments. Recent discussions 
in English papers show that there is strong opposition to this policy. 
It is urged that the workers, for whose benefit the houses were put up, 
are not able in this time of unemployment and depression to uy. 
that the houses would therefore be bought up by speculators, who 
would either raise rents or sell again at an increased price, ani that 
in this way the whole benefit of the State-assisted scheme would 
to swell private profits. It is possible that on account of this opposi- 
tion the local authorities are not pressing the matter of sale with 
much enthusiasm. However that may be, the report states that 
although ‘‘a certain number of local authorities have prepared 
schemes for the sale of houses, and sale prices have been approve 
by the department, but few sales were actually effected during the 
current year.” 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Eleventh Annual Congress of National Safety Council. 


HE gathering of the National Safety Council in the city of 
Detroit, August 28 to September 1, was a notable occasion 
from many viewpoints. In nothing was this more manifest 

than in the evidence that the safety movement is escaping from the 
depression which it shared along with industrial enterprises during and 
following the war. While it is neither safe nor wise to judge men or 
movements solely by pecuniary return, it is a significant fact that the 
president was able to announce a surplus of $12,000 in the treasury at 
the end of the year, when at the beginning of his administration, due 
to the exigencies of the times, there had been a deficit of $32,000. 

‘Twenty-one sections held separate meetings, with from one to three 
sessions. The list of speakers listed in the final program numbered 
178, and some speakers not listed participated in the program. Ob- 
viously a complete review of all the features of the program can not 
here be given. 

In the general sessions the effort is to present matters not only of 
interest to all safety men but also those about which the nonprofes- 
sional public will desire to be informed. The program of the first 
renerdl sellndai: following, illustrates this effort: “‘Safety in the land 
of the free,” by Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor, Lincoln Memorial 
University; “Present status of industrial safety,’ by R. M. Little, 
director of rehabilitation, New York State; “‘How to develop the 
habit of safety in the community,” by A. H. Lichty, vice president, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; ‘“‘The need of safety education in our 
public schools,” by Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

The second general session was under the auspices of the engineering 
section and dealt with various matters of engineering importance. As 
usual, the general round table and the A B C session attracted a large 
group of people. The round table this year featured a discussion of 
the bearing of community safety on the industrial problem. A little 
playlet entitled ““One way and another,” produced by the Detroit 
Safety Council, was an attractive element in the A BC session. The 
idea of this session is repeated emphasis on the things which the 
beginner in safety work ought to know. ‘The playlet was intended to 
emphasize the difference between a really live and interested handling 
of a safety organization and a procedure based on a Rollasuninead 
tendency to follow the fashion. 

No section of the council’s activities has larger possibilities than the 
health service section. Since the problems of women in industry are 
closely linked up with health matters, the two sections united in a 
common program. 
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A paper on the subject of “Carbon monoxide poisoning,”’ 
Yandel Henderson, of Yale University, contained the largest a: 
of new matter. In this as in some other hazards the automo! 
one of the chief factors. There are some motorists who star‘ 
engines in tightly closed garages and suffer accordingly. The | 
vehicle produces a serious situation in vehicular tunnels lik. 
proposed between New York and New Jersey. These things m:» 
subject of this form of poisoning a matter of acute interest. 

In the automotive section there was an important discuss: 
the punch press safety code, for which the National Safety ¢ 
is sponsor. In this field the safety devices have become so 
each having features of excellence, that a safety code mus‘ 
sarily deal rather in general principles than in specific mstru: 

The chemicai section discussed, among other subjects of i: 
tance, the removal of dust and fumes and the construction an 
of respirators. The paper on the latter subject gives very sp: 
suggestions regarding points wherein the manufacturers of 
apparatus may improve their output. 

No industrial group has a more difficult field of operation tha: 
construction section, and in spite of very great improvement 
accident rates are still high. The discussion on “Safety in the . 
tion and demolition of the steel framework on high buildings” 
directly with the most serious condition in American industry. 
eonstruction section is domg excellent work in the way of gat! 
and tabulating its accident experience. The rubber section is 
making praiseworthy efforts in this direction. 

The education section attracted much interest from the 
technical public. A notable paper was that of Dr. KE. George P» 
of New York University, on the “Growth of the safety move: 
in schools.”’ 

In the metals section, Francis Feehan, of the Pennsylvania dep 
ment of labor and industry, presented a subject which has 
hitherto received merited attention, “ Protective clothing for 
and steel workers.’”’ So far as eye protection is concerned, | 
has been a notable advance, but proper shoes and nonfiamm 
articles of dress are still the exception rather than the rule. | 
safe handling of gas at the blast furnaces,’ by G. M. Hohl, of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., dealt with a subject which still needs c 
attention. 

The miming section occupied an important place in the progr.) 
A paper of special importanee was that of W. W. Adams, of the Unit 
States Bureau of Mines, on “‘ The true causes of mine accidents.” 

In the packers’ and tanners’ section an account of ‘ Emplo: 
representation with reference to safety’ dealt with a rather 
development. 

The paper and pulp section is engaged in an effort to standariize 
accident records. The special paper on this subject was “ Uniform 
accident records for paper mills,” by J. M. Sandell, of the Nati 
Safety Council, and M. G. Hoyman, of Kimberley-Clark Co. 

The petroleum section, recently organized, discussed four asp: 
of the industry, viz., production, pipe-line transportation, mu.’ 
facturing, and marketing. 
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While industrial casualty has for some years been steadily: declin- 
ine, the number of cases of injury to the general public has been in- 
creasing. This may or may not mean an increasing hazard. It is 
certainly true that the rate of accident due to automobiles is less per 
1.000 cars in use than formerly. This represents improved construc- 
tion, giving better control, and the development and enforcement of 
traflic regulations. ‘Two papers in the public safety section deserve 
close attention: ‘The ae of public accidents,’ by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and ‘ Automobile 
accidents in the United States,” by A. Ryder and H. P. Stellwagen, 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

The steam railroad section sessions were largely attended. One of 
the most mteresting papers was a report of progress on the “Careful 
crossing campaign,’ by H. A. Rowe, of the Delaware, Lackawaiana, 
& Western Railroad. 

The taxicab and transfer section held an organization meeting and 
had a round table on “ Prevention of accidents in operation of motor- 
driven vehicles.” 

In the textile section an important discussion of the proposed tex- 
tile safety code was a feature. The woodworking section discussed a 
full program, the most important item relating to saw guards. This 
will doubtless have a bearing on the national woodworking safety 
code, which is approaching completion. 


Se 





Causes and Prevention of Accidents in the Iron and Steel Industry, 


1910 to 1919. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has just published, as Bulletin 
No. 298, the results of a study of accidents in the iron and 
steel industry which has been going on in the bureau for the 

past 10 years. This report shows in detail the physical causes of 
accidents in the various departments of the industry, the relation 
of these causes to location, nature, and results of injury, the human 
factors In causing and preventing accidents, the possibilities of 
“engineering revision” in the prevention of accidents, and accident 
frequency and severity rates in the various departments since 1910. 

Each of the chief groups of accident causes is presented in such a 
way as to show as clearly as possible the relative conditions in the 
various departments. It was found that the electrical department 
stands at the head of the departments in which there were injuries 
from machinery, with a rate of 31.38 days per 10,000 hours’ exposure, 
following which are open hearths (19.25 days), fabricating (18.55 
days), Bessemer (16.74 days), and blast furnaces (14.52 days). The 
inclusion of cranes and hoists under the heading ‘“ Machinery” mate- 
rially increases the rates, showing that under a correct classification 
power-driven machinery is the most serious of hazards. 

Of the parts of machines classified as causing accidents the ‘ point 
of operation” is responsible on the whole for the greatest severity 
ofinjury. It causes fare rates than any other part of the machinery 
in the following departments: Fabrication (5.04 days), sheet rolling 
mills (2.81 days), and the mechanical department (2.23 days). 
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The’operation of machines contributes most largely to severi(y jy 
a majority of the departments. Some of the departments sho \in, 
the higher rates for operation of machines are: Fabricating 37} 
days), blast furnaces (3 days), tube mills (3.04 days), and mech: niey| 
departments (2.43 days). 

n connection with vehicles as a cause of accidents, yard emp)| ye. 
suffer most seriously, their accident severity rate from this ¢jys¢ 
being 54.35 days per 10,000 hours’ exposure; in fact, no other ~inclp 
cause of injury shows so high a rate. Other characteristic d).4). 
ments of the iron and steel industry showing high severity rates (poy 
this cause are as follows: Blast furnaces (18.96 days), Bessemer (| 33.50 
days), open hearths (11.77 days), heavy rolling mills (5.92 day. . 

egarding injuries due to heat the highest severity rate 
days) occurred in the electrical department. While this was th 
in this five-year period (1915-1919), it is possible that this is ; 
tional. Other characteristic departments are in the following order 
as regards severity of injury caused by hot substances: Besseioy 
(24.03 days), blast furnaces (18.54 days), open hearths (16.65 days 

In the cause group “ Falls of worker”’ the electrical workers ) 
head the list (11.21 days). The blast furnace (7.41 days) also 
considerable number of falling hazards likely to result in s 
injury. 

The greatest severity (8.61 days) in the cause group “ Falling ob- 
jects’’ was found in the Bessemer department, followed by open 

earths (8.06 days), foundries (5.80 days), and blast furnaces 
days). 

The handling of objects and tools is notable for high frequency snd 
relatively low severity. 

The report also undertakes to show what has not hitherto jen 
attempted on any considerable scale. By applying the metho: 0! 
severity rating the varying hazards encountered by the workmen o! 
being injured ‘‘from the operation of certain causes which have ‘|eir 
incidence upon definite parts of the body” are shown. The accident 
record of the several departments up to 1919 is presented in various 
forms. In each case there is a tabular record which includes thie 
number of full-year workers covered in each of the years, the number 
of accident cases classified by deaths, permanent disabilities ani 
temporary disabilities, and the accident rates, both frequency ani 
severity. On the basis of this table and other available information 
three charts are presented for each department whenever possible. 
The first of the charts shows the severity rates for the years 191\) tv 
1919, including also the year 1907 whenever possible; the second 
shows the percentage of change in both frequency and severity rates 
from year to year for the decade 1910 to 1919; the third presents the 
result of “smoothing” the curves by using a five-year interval, te'- 
minating with each year from 1911 to 1919. 

Two points are noticeable in the industry: (1) The rates for the 
year 1907, which antedates any well-organized effort toward sa!«ty. 
exceed those of any later year in every particular; (2) the years 0! 
high industrial activity show rising accident rates. The high points 
in the rates per 1,000 hours’ exposure are 1907 (7.2 days), 1910 (5.2 
days), 1913 (4.3 days), and 1917 (4 days). 
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The fluctuation chart shows that between these high points forming 
an irregular declining series are periods of low rates corresponding to 
industrial depression. The trend chart indicates a very steady 
downward movement in frequency and a similar but less regular 
decline in severity. 

The report contains numerous illustrations. 





Lighting in Relation to Safety. 


Works of the General Electric Co. and is one of a series of 

bulletins on the general subject of lighting. Because of the 
creatly increasing interest in the safety movement from both the 
welfare and the financial points of view a study of the relation of 
adequate illumination to safety is of interest. A discussion of the 
magnitude of the safety question is followed by examples of im- 
proper lighting—glaring hte. insufficient lighting, improperly 
placed lights, etc.—and of correct and adequate lighting to show 
how safety is retarded or promoted thereby. 


Ts is the subject of a pamphlet issued by the Edison Lamp 





In a well lighted shop, obstructions being more readily visible, are much more 
likely to be removed, or even if not removed, are likely to be seen by the workmen 
and, thus, accidents are avoided. 

Similarly, over a wide range of conditions, good illumination is the best possible 
warning of danger, facilitating the removal of the cause, and further helping the 
employee to see any dangerous conditions and thus avoid danger. An employee is 
certainly entitled to this protection. Few employers would think of letting a blind 
man goin among powerful machines in a workshop, yet it often happens that they 
render an employee partially blind by glaring or inadequate illumination. 

[t is impossible to so guard a sharp cutting tool that it is not possible for an operator 
to reach its danger point. If it is not clearly visible, injury is liable to occur, even 
though the best obtainable device is used. 

A peculiarity of good lighting is that it differs from many other safeguards, in that 
it assists rather than impedes the workman, thus contributing toward raising the 
quality and quantity of the product. In other words, it pays from every point of 
view. 

The writer also pote out the value of proper lighting for auto- 
mobiles, public and private buildings, and streets. 

In all walks of life, and in all occupations or recreation, artificial illumination is 
a necessity, not alone from the standpoint of making movements possible through 


the ability to see, but also from the humanitarian standpoint of assisting in making 
all of these as safe as is within human power. 





Safety Activities in Pennsylvania.’ 


PLAN to add a safety course to the school curriculum in order 
A to educate children in accident prevention was proposed at 
a recent meeting of the executive board of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Safety Engineers. In this connection it was suggested 
that a full investigation be made of similar plans already adopted 
in other parts of the country and that an outline of an accident 
prevention course be prepared and presented to the State depart- 
ment of public instruction to be incorporated in the school code. 





' Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry. Harrisburg, August, 1922, 
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The commissioner of labor and industry cooperated this pyy 
summer in the careful crossing campaign of the American R.i\\,y 
Association. In a letter addressed to industrial establishme, 
urged that employees exercise extreme caution in crossing 
and listed eight points to be kept in mind in avoiding accident 

The bureau of inspection has been requested by the commis 
of labor and industry to inaugurate a drive to bring about the 
enforcement of the revised scaffolds code which was recently ac 
by the industrial board. The violations of this code, which are 
frequent in connection with minor construction and repair work 
result in numerous accidents. The cooperation of employees nq 
employers is being earnestly solicited in the endeavor to eliminate 
scaffold accidents. The prevalence of accidents among winidoy 
cleaners has led the State’s safety interests to emphasize the new {iy 
a window-cleaning code. The industrial board now has under ¢on- 
sideration the drafting of such a code. ae 
jan: 
mant 

Industrial Poisons and Diseases in British Factories. Th 

since 

HE report of Dr. T. M. Legge, senior medical inspector of fac JJ posp: 
| tories, on industrial diseases, which forms a part of the annual stati 
report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops of to th 
Great Britain for 1921, deals with the causes and extent of industria! Th 
diseases among British factory workers. vases 

The abnormal industrial conditions existing in 1921 were reflected, 


it is stated, in a somewhat _ sr laxity in regard to cleanliness, 
P 


repair, and maintenance of plant and even in the provision of ace- 
uate exhaust ventilation where dust and fumes were a hazari o/ 
the occupation. 
The following table shows the number of cases of disease resulting 
from the use of some of the more important industrial poisons: 


NUMBER OF CASES AND OF DEATHS FROM PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL DIs 
REPORTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1903 TO 1921. 








: Aver-  Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 

Mesa | age, | age, | age, | age, | age, 
Disease. | 1903- | 1906- | 1909- | 1912- | 1915- 
| 1905. | 1908. | 1911. | 1914. 


| j 
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Arsenic poisoning: 
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The severity of the cases of poisoning from lead in 1921 was below 
the aver age in previous years, paralysis being present in 7.4 per cent 
of the cases as compared with 12.7 a cent in the five-year period, 
1910 to 1914. A decided increase in lead poisoning over the previous 
vear was found among workers engaged in plumbing and soldering 
pane ularly among those engaged in cutting up stecl plates of old 

battleships by means of an oxy-acetylene flame. The quantity of 
lead inhale daily by these workers was found to be greatly in excess 
of the 2 milhgrams which has been accepted as the minimum dose 
cufhici ent to cause chronic plumbism if inhaled daily over a consider- 
able period of time. Many of the men engaged in this work were 
aiso found to be suffering from attacks of ‘ brass-founders’ ague,”’ 
exp riments showing that the fume given off contained a consider- 
able amount of zine “oxide. 

No cases of phosphorus or mercury poisoning were reported and 
one only from salts of arsenic. One fatal case reported under toxic 
jaundic e was due to inhaling arseniureted hydrogen gas in the 
manufacture of zinc sulphate. 

The number of anthrax cases was lower in 1921 than at any time 
since 1897. While trade depression is considered to be mainly 
re de emp for this reduction, the installation of a wool disinfecting 

ation at Liverpool during the year was believed to have contribute d 
to this result. 

The following table shows the number of cases and of deaths from 
gases and fumes for the years 1913 to 1921: 


NUMBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL POISONING AND OF DEATHS FROM G 
FUMES REPORTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1913, 1914, AND i917 TO 1921. 





tas or fume. 1913 , 1914 


= Nitrous fumes: 


“ iureted hydrogen: ! 
ases r 











‘Included under toxic jaundice in preceding table. 
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A marked increase is shown in the number of cases and (\eqjj 
from carbon monoxide in 1921 as compared with 1920. Of thos, 


Is 


LX 


cases with 2 deaths occurred in blast furnaces; 6 cases with | death 


in charging the cupola; 6 cases with 1 death in repairing fipyy,, 
cupolas, and flues; and the remainder were due to unforeseey | Scape 
of the gas. Twenty-seven cases with 3 deaths occurred in the tayy. 
facture of producer gas, 19 cases being due to repairing and coi) 
operations. There were 18 cases with 4 deaths due to ca! o. 
poisoning, and of the remaining 14 cases with 5 deaths due to cap}yy 
monoxide poisoning, 9 cases with 4 deaths resulted from ¢leayiyo 
out an ash receiver, 7 cases, of which 2 were fatal, occurring > 
the rescuers. — 

In a special investigation of the effects of anilin black dy 
workers were examined and 31, or 46 per cent, showed symp: 
absorption of the anilin though none of the cases was so severe 4 
those seen in chemical works where anilin was manufactured. b 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Recent Compensation Reports. 


Oregon. 


- Oregon bears date of 1922, but covers the year ending June 

30,1920. The first matter presented is the financial statement 
of the State accident fund for the fiscal year. Receipts amounted 
to $3,198,720.36. Of this amount $2,734,116.72 was contributed by 
employers, and $198,689.08 by employees, this being the only State 
in which re go ty contribute to the compensation fund. The State 
appropriated $207,427.75 as its subsidy, the remaining income being 
interest except for $3,503.67 collected as penalties. Disbursements 
aggregated $2,333,104.78, of which reserves for continued payments 
amounted to $296,340.80 for permanent partial disabilities; 
$126,167.60 for permanent total disabilities; and $458,104.93 for 
death cases. ‘‘ Time loss” payments amounted to $752,484.69, and 
medical aid to $388,897.83. The administrative expense was 
$202,207.54. 

The balance on hand in the accident fund at the beginning of the 
year was $1,057,489.66, and at the end of the year $1,720,897.70. 
There is a catastrophe fund of $79,317.85 and a rehabilitation fund 
of $134,061.05, the total balance with the State treasurer on June 
30, 1920, being $4,363,256.30. 

In discussing accidents the report considers those which occurred 
during the fiscal year and not those acted on by the commission. 
Claims unsettled at the end of the year were estimated. ‘The total 
claims for the year numbered 13,389; of these accidents 144 were fatal, 
11 caused permanent total disability, 847 permanent partial disability, 
the remainder, 12,387, being temporary total disability cases. The 
average cost in permanent partial disability cases was $583.60 and 
for temporary total disabilities $254.06. 

Tables show by classified groups the frequency of accidents and the 
severity of injuries by industries, compensation and medical aid by 
extent of disability, duration of total disability in permanent partial 
disability cases, and causes of accidents by extent of disability. 

Under frequency of accidents and severity of injuries by industries 
the number of full-time workers is shown, the number of tabulatable 
accidents according to their effects, the number of accidents per 
thousand full-time workers, the number of days lost due to the dif- 
ferent classes of injuries, and the days lost per thousand full-time 
workers. The report covers in all 71,166.37 full-time workers with 
an average accident rate of 188.14 per thousand. Days lost aggre- 
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ated 1,985,826 or 27,903.99 days per thousand full-time worke 
‘he accident rate in agriculture was 80.30 per thousand ful|-;j), 
workers, ranking next to trade with the rate of 106.84, transpori (joy 
and public utilities coming next with a rate of 119.32. The hichey 
rate is mining and quarrying, 265.30, and the lowest is service, : 
This last group oe et clerical and professional workers, do 
service, municipal and public employees, as firemen, polic. 
street departments, etc., and a small miscellaneous group. 

The days lost per thousand full-time workers were 11,69! 
agriculture, as against 8,298.89 in trade and 5,543.40 in se: 
Mining and quarrying showed a loss rate of 45,718.18, which vw, 
however, exceeded bv logging with a rate of 64,693.68. Ma: 
turing with an accident rate of 206.26 per thousand full-time w: 
showed a time loss rate of 21,108.66 days, while the rate for tray 
portation and. public utilities with an accident rate of hardly nore 
than half (119.32) shows time loss of 37,858.87 days per thousand 
full-time workers. 

For 144 deaths an average compensation of $3,753.15 was paid: 
of these 93 left dependents, for whom the average payment y 
$5,698.93. The average compensation in Il permanent total d 
ability eases was $6,347.25. Medical costs in 67 fatal cases averaved 
$89.80; 77 cases were cared for under hospital contracts, and the 
medical cost isnotreported. The table of costs shows for permanent 
partial disabilities and for temporary disabilities by duration the 
total and average amount paid for compensation and medical! cost. 

The greatest absolute number of accidents is attributed to objecis 
being handled, 3,239; machinery coming next with 2,979 cases: and 


falls of — with 1,888. Hand tools caused 1,516 injuries and 


falling objects 1,335. 


Oniario. 


E Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Province of Ontario 
in its current report gives a general statement of the condition 
of the funds, and of mdustrial accidents for the calendar year 1!)2!. 
and final figures, financial and statistical, for the year 1920.) Private 
industry is in the main required to contribute to the provincia 
fund acministered by the board, industries being classified iniv 2} 
ups. There are besides this the industries m what is known »s 
Sehedule 2, which meludes municipalities, public service corporations 
and a few other small groups; eases referred to the board by ‘ic 
Crown are also waded’ under this head. During the year |‘) 
the percentage of allowance was increased from 55 to 66% per coi 
and widows’ maximum from $30 to $40 per month, allowances ‘or 
children being also enlarged. Unlimited medical benefit was graito 
in 1919 as against one month’s medical aid first provided for in 
1917. Benefits awarded during 1921 amounted to $6,189,263.1\) as 
against $7,780,145.25 during 1920. The total for 1919 was $4,)°2.- 
859.93. The number of accidents reported during 1921 was 4) |")! 
as against 54,851 in 1920 and 44,260 in 1919. 

The magnitude of the benefits conferred is indicated by the !1' 
that durmg the seven years of operation $27,947,653.45 has been 
awarded in compensation and medical aid on 271,807 claims. \t 
the present time ‘more than 100,000 people (including workmen s 
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families) are every year in some measure dependent upon these 
benefits for their support.”’ Benefits awarded during the year aver- 
aged $20,631 per day; an average of 485 checks were issued daily, 
while the number of accident reports received averaged 151 per day. 

The report emphasizes the economical administration of the ex- 
cusive provincial fund, pointing out that “in Ontario only 2 cents 
out of every dollar paid by the employer is absorbed in administra- 
tion expenses.” This is contrasted with the cost reported by the 
Manitoba board under the system of private insurance, which found 
that ‘36 cents out of every dollar collected from the employer was 
allowed the insurance companies for expenses and profits.” This 
Province has now adopted the provincia! fund system. “If 













) f the 
system formerly prevailing in Manitoba were adopted, Ontario 
employers would be paying $1.53 for ch doilar of their present 
rate of assessment, or 53 per cent more than they are now being 
charged. From 40 to 60 per cent is in fact the percentage which 
it is usually admitted is added to the accident cost for the expenses 
and profits of private insurance.” 

The estimated total pay roll for the year on which assessments 
were based was $337,005,458.47, the provisional rate of assessment 
being $1.35 for each $100 of pay roll. The total income, actual and 
estimated, for all classes of ig Bh 1 was $4,693,444.18, and the 
total expenditures including administration was $4,678,549.91, 
leaving a net provisional balance for the year 1921 of $14,894.27. 
This added to the balance of $929,043.74 on hand at the beginning 
of the year makes a total net provisional balance of $943,938.01. 
The amount paid for compensation, including estimates for out- 
standing awards and transfers for pensions awarded, was $3,803,- 
559.14. Besides this there was medical aid paid and estimated 
amounting to $684,840.43. 

Separate balances are kept for each of the 24 classes of industries, 
5 of them showing deficits which aggregated $101,708.97. The largest 
of these was in lumbering, $44,544.19. Pulp and paper mulls, 
electric power, etc., teaming, cartage, coal and wood yards, and 
milling are the other industries showing deficits, in the order named. 
The solvent funds total $1,045,646.98, making a net provisional 
balance of $943,938.01. 

Schedule 2 industries paid out in pensions during the year 1921 
$984,664.90, and in other awards $683,787.20, or a total of 
$1,668,452.10. 

Though the provisional statement of income and expenditures for 



























| the year 1921 showed certain classes in arrears on the year’s trans- 





actions, every class m Schedule 1 had an ample balance im its pen- 
sion fund at the end of the year. Thus lumbering, which anon the 
largest deficit for the year, had a balance in its pension fund of 
$922,094.04, this being next to the largest, as it is one of the most 
important classes. The largest balance is shown by the class, min- 
ing and explosives, which has $969,360.52. The total in the pension 
fund is $8,620,546.28. ‘These funds are allocated and are devoted 
to the future payment of pensions which have already been awarded; 
_ there is also a disaster reserve amounting to $218,615.62. 

As already stated, final figures are given for the transactions and 
accidents of 1920. ‘This shows a net income of $5,714,447.29 and an 
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expenditure of $5,226,715.33. .The balance with that brought 4, 
ward from the previous year was $929,043.74. | ; 

Of the 40,997 accidents occurring in 1920, 15,565 called for Medical 
aid only and 22,746 for compensation for temporary disability. | 
2,439 cases there was some degree of permanent disability, while 9,- 
were fatal. Temporary disabilities caused an average time | 03s ,f 
19.62 days, while the permanent disabilities averaged 74.53. Th, 
average age in all cases was 33.91 years and the average week! yao 
was $25.57. " 

Of the 24,738 males injured, 13,489 were married, 10,434 <inol 
430 widowed, and 385 not specified; while of the 694 femalos ¢ 
were married, 559 single, and 49 widowed. : 

Duration of disability was reported in 22,746 cases, nearly opp. 
half of which, or 10,785, terminated in one to two weeks after the 
accident, 4,526 in two to three weeks, and 2,540 in three {0 fo, 
weeks. Only 7 had not terminated in 52 weeks. ; 

Other tables show nature of injuries by classes, cuts, lacer:tions 
and punctures being the most frequent; permanent disability cases, 
showing percentage of impairment of total earning capacity: inidys. 
trial diseases (10 cases causing temporary disability only); catises of 
accidents, working machines being most prolific, charged with 10927 
cases, handling objects coming next with 10,609; cases of infection: 
and death cases. 

A chapter is devoted to the status of pensioners under thie act, 
During seven years 1,374 pensions were awarded to surviving de- 
pendents. In 385 cases only widows survived, in 800 a widow and 
child or children, in 43 a child or children only, in 123 a parent or 
parents, and in 23 other dependents. Of the widows 42 had died 
and 168 had remarried. the latter 15 were remarried i) |ess 
than one year after the death of the husband, 35 after one year 
but less than two years, and 55 after two but less than three years, 
the others being distributed jee 7 the remaining seven years. 

An appendix is devoted to accident prevention, this consisting of 
a paper given by the chairman of the board at the joint safety con- 
vention for the Province held at Toronto, April 4, 1922. 
































Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen s Compensation. 





HE foregoing is the title of Bulletin No. 76 issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, being Industral 
Rehabilitation Series No. 5. In this pamphlet of 25 pages 

is set forth a series of statements on the basis, history, and operation 
of compensation laws, with a brief account of their scope and types. 
The purpose of this bulletin is to summarize the fundamental facts 
with regard to workmen’s compensation with a view to explaining 
the interrelation of this work with the rehabilitation program in 
which the Federal Board for Vocational Education is interested 
The compensation material is naturally largely based on the publ 
cations of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and is simply 
an outline of the subject under the headings named. Part V takes 
up the interrelation of compensation and rehabilitation programs 
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and indicates the policies oi the board, with suggestions of methods 
of cooperation, it being ‘the purpose of this section to indicate some 
ways in which the rehabilitation service and the compensation 
grvice of the State may by proper 6 render mutual assist- 
ance to One another, an mf by their combined efforts, render 
sreater assistance to the disabled people of the State.’ The in- 
formation gained by the compensation agents is directly in point for 
rehabilitation purposes, though the scope of the Federal Board is 
broader than~- industrial accidents alone. However, the reports 
found in the State commission offices are so complete that they are 
an available basis for the action of the board, and by complete 
cooperation as to the nature of the injuries and amount and duration 
of awards, the power of the board to render valuable aid is greatly 
increased. 

Special attention is paid to the subject of second injury cases, and 
a brief analysis is given of the related provisions of the various 
State laws. It is recommended as especially desirable that such 
provisions be made in all the States so as to do away with the oc- 
casion for discrimination by the employer against industrially handi- 
capped persons; also that there be special arrangements for the main- 
tenance of injured workers during the period of training. 

The pamphlet is of value in the variety and definiteness of its 
suggestions for carrying out the purpose of the board to administer 
the Federal act in cooperation with the State laws which have ac- 
cepted the proposition of such joint undertaking in behalf of handi- 
capped persons, mainly as the result of an industrial accident; though 
as stated above, the purview of the Federal law and of a number of 
the State laws is broad enough to include all handicapped persons 
capable of rehabilitation. 




































Public Instruction as to Workmen’s Compensation. 


PROBLEM that is constantly presenting itself to those in 
A charge of the administration of the workmen’s compensation 
law is as to what is the best method to be pursued in making 
the benefits of the act known to the general public and especially to 
the injured workman for whose benefit the law has been passed. The 
uncertainty of obtaining a favorable verdict and judgment, the ex- 
pense entailed in pushing claims in the courts, and the delays common 
_ to courts of law, under the old common law, are common knowledge 
among the greater number of American workmen. ‘The revolution 
in the procedure caused by the passage of a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, giving new rights and remedies to injured workmen, has not 
yet been sufficiently brought to the attention of the average person. 
With an award of compensation for the injury made definite and cer- 
tain, with the great expense that accompanies the carrying on of 
litigation in the courts done away with, and with immediate relief to 
the needy through the expeditious method of handling claims by a 
board, the knowledge of these newly acquired rights should be gen- 
erally known. Ignorance of the benefits that could be acquired under 
the law results in hardship that would not exist if the new system 
were known to the injured person. 
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The situation has been met in many ways. A novel mei) 
accomplishing the result. desired is that followed by the In. 
Commnssion of Virginia. In a letter to the Bureau of Labor s; 
Commissioner C. G. Kizer briefly reviews the situation as it ex 
states one of his methods of meeting the difficulty as follows: 

After our commission had been in ration for very nearly four years a1 — 
persistent effort to familiarize the publie with the existence and the provisiv:. ,) ;),, 
contpensation statute, we find instances where an injured man wasaltogethe, ; 
to the benefits conferred and sometimes suffered in consequence, ignorance 
being no excuse for Iack of knowledge. We took the matter up with the « 
Virginia and the superimtendent of public instruction and secured their cc 
We then endeavored to prepare a brief catechism that will be taught in 1 
schools, feeling that the children would very likely in case of an accident to 
make him aware of his rights. The superintendent of public instruction \ 
this document in the hands of all teachers with instructions that the same 
as a part of the curriculum. 


Bulletin No. 7 of the industrial commission,:the document ¥-'»;. 
to in the letter, is a pamphlet of eight pages. It states the purp 
and history of compensation laws, the need of cooperation 
schools, and contains 29 questions and answers, based pri: 
upon the workmen’s compensation law of the State, and the =\) 
is fully illustrated by adding six clear examples showing the pricti-! 
application of the law. A representative question and an-\: 
number 17, which reads as follows: 

Q. Ifa person is injured while working what are the first things he shoul: 

A. He should notify his employer at once of the date, place, and how th« 
heppeten. He should ask the employer to send a doctor at once. He shou! 

a few days, write to the Industrial Commission, at Richmond, Va., and moi: 
of the date, place, and how the accident happened. 

The pamphlet is noticeable for its simplicity and clear style 
no doeibe easily within the mental grasp of whine children. 





The Crisis in German Social Insurance. 


HE June 8, 1922, issue of Reconstruction (Berlin) cont: 
article by Doctor Brauns, the German Minister of L:' 
the present condition of German social insurance. T)y 
insurance system in Germany includes insurance against si 
invalidity, and accident. According to the article mentionc: 
general unfavorable economic conditions in Germany have also |i 
an adverse effect on social insurance. ‘ Owing to the deprecia: 
the currency, which exceeds all bounds, and to the merease of )) 
which defies all attempts to stop it, social insurance is passing th: 
a grave crisis.” 
ickness insurance In Germany covers workmen, domestic ser 
and clerks whose annual earnings do not exceed a certain limi 
the benefits paid are caleulated on the earnings. Under the inv:' 
and private employees’ insurance system uniform contributio's ar 
fixed for certain wage and salary classes. Due to the decline in tle 
value of the mark and the rise in prices, wages increased. This |! (0 
the danger that ns whose wages had increased to a point boson! 
the wage limit fixed by the msurance law would be deprived 0! th 


— 





1 For a translation of the laws providing for these types of insurance see U. 8. Bureau of Labor Bul. 
Nos. 96 and 107. 
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rotection of the law. Also, the purchasing power of the pensions 
received under the system had become “almost a negligible quantity.’ 
To make up the difference by mcreasing the amount of the contributions, was well- 
nigh impossible to those branches of insurance relying for their benefits on capital 

erve, beeause the benefits are based upon contributions which were paid something 
like a generation ago. Moreover, excessive contributions would jeopardize public 
interest in the insurance and would hamper business activities. It was one of the most 
dificult problems to hit upon the correct remedy for this distressing state of affairs. 

in almost all branches the salary and wage limit could be extended in order to bring 
93 may as possible within the protection of the insurance. The position of the insur- 
ance carriers Was, nowever, threatened by the divergence between revenue and 
expenditure, While for the insured the disproportion between contributions and bene- 
fits became a serious matter. 


Sickness Insurance. 


jr [S stated that as regards the problem of contributions and benefits 

there is a great difference between sickness and accident insurance 
on the one hand and invalidity and salaried employees’ insurance on 
the other. 

In the case of sickness insurance it is a question of numerous short-time benelits. 
The periods during which benefits are granted and contributions are payable are 
generally not far removed from each other, and frequently fall together. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to accumulate large capital sums. The benefits are 
covered by recent contributions and those in the near future. By increasing the con- 
tribution rates the benefits can rapidly be brought into line with the depreciation of 
money. At times, however, the fall of the mark has been so sudden that the contri- 
butions did not suffice, the reserves had to make up for the loss, and credits had to be 
taken up. 

Although up to the present, the writer states, the sick funds have 
managed to keep up the payment of benefits, they are rapidly reach- 
ing the end of their resources, and “the burdens are growing to such 
an extent that they are almost unbearable.’ The cost of medicine, 
for instance, has risen to 25 times its pre-war price; the cost of medical 
treatment has increased to 20 times the pre-war cost, and “‘ considering 
the growing distress in the medical —— further increases must 
bereckoned upon.” A single case of sickness requiring hospital treat- 
ment extending over 26 weeks now costs the sick fund 20,000 marks 
($4,760, par). Also, ‘‘ notwithstanding all measures of economy the 
costs of management have also increased heavily.” 

Under the sickness insurance system the contributions are calcu- 
lated on the local average wages. Before the war the contributions 
generally did not exceed 44 per cent of the wages; now the contribu- 
tions are generally in excess of 74 per cent, and frequently reach 10 
per cent. 

In cases where the by-laws have fixed the local average salary as high as 80 marks 
($19.04, par] a day, the daily contribution of 8 marks [$1.90, par] is levied on this 
figure. With contributions as high as this the insured loses ail interest in the insurance, 
and nay ec also can not bear such burdens without greatly endangering their ca- 
eat. or competition with others less seriously handicapped. Now the sick funds 

ave actually been asked to extend the free medical treatment to insurance-free 
dependents of the insured. A solution of the question how in future the old and the 
new burdens are to be borne has not yet been found. 


‘ Accident Insurance. 


BEFORE the war, the article states, medical treatment in cases of 
~ accident “was generally carried out in a satisfactory and some- 
times even in an exemplary manner,” and the benefits were generally 
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a sufficient compensation for the loss in wages. In spite of the fact 
that contributions are calculated on the basis of the expeniture 
incurred during the greveding year and that “generally this way ,; 
distributing the burden makes up for the depreciation of the (y). 
rency,’ this type of insurance is also in difficulties. “The cx; 9 
medical treatment, medicine, and artificial limbs has become «as o». 
pressive as the cost of administration. * * * Of the entire oy. 
penditure only two-fifths go for payment of pensions.” 

Owing to the disorganization of the «nrrency the old pensions are no longer {\\\ (i 
their purpose. In order that the aim of the pensions should be upheld ad. 
allowances must be granted, which, owing to the continuous falling of the mar). hay¢ 
to be increased every time they are paid, and thus it happens that these add it ion,) 
allowances now represent many times the figure of the old pension. In order jy pa; 
these additions German industry has to bear a heavy burden, and even then i; j 
not possible to pay these additional allowances to all pensioners. Only the s 
disabled, who are able to earn only half of what they would earn under or inary 
circumstances, and the widows and orphans are profiting by these additiona! aj\,\ 
ances. A man who, owing to an accident in the course of his employment beivre jh 
war, was disabled to the extent of 40 per cent, even now receives 200 marks {* 47.) 
par] per annum, and no more. But even pensions of recent date are threatened: 
what is the good of a pension to a person who has just been injured by an accident ij 
while the pension for the moment is of some value as far as purchasing power .0es 
he has to reckon with the fairly certain probability that before long it will on 
resent a fraction of its former value? 


Invalidity Insurance. 


"THE funds necessary to carry on the invalidity insurance are ob- 
tained from fixed State subsidies and through premiums ¢:\cu- 
lated on the basis of actuarial returns of private life insurance com- 
panies, so fixed as to cover the jothinated future expenditure o! ihe 
insurance institutes. This system of insurance, ‘which depends on 
an accumulation of capital,” felt the effects of the war and the cur- 
rency depreciation much earlier and much more severely thai the 
sickness and accident insurance systems. Before the war the reve- 
nues under invalidity insurance were much greater than thie ex- 
enditure. During the war, however, the income fell off, due tv the 
fact that the insured were on military service, and although, owing 
to the higher mortality rate, the number of pensions for invalidity 
also decreased, the annual revenue in 1919 and 1920 fell far below 
the expenditure. To make good the deficit the capital, “ which in any 
case is as yet insufficient to meet the demands of the future,” had to 
be drawn upon. 

If the money value of the benefits had remained unchanged the insurance inst! ite: 
in time might have recovered from the losses, but as the cost of living increas«d, s0 
the purchasing power of the pensions declined. To remedy this evil was partic ularly 
difficult, as the present benefits are dependent upon contributions paid long avo. 
Consequently the insurance institutes have no capital at their disposal with lich 
to adjust the benefits to the money value of the day. 

In the salaried employees’ insurance the disproportion was not quite so bad, <\n°e, 


as far as the male insured are concerned, they can not exercise their rights to be 
before the end of 1922. 


In order to meet the situation special subsidies and additional 
allowances have been granted, and a pooling system nas been 1111!0- 
duced by which increases in annuities, administration, and mev ical 
treatment will be covered by pooled contributions according to the 
requirements of the next five years. Whether this pooling sy-iem 

ul be able to take care of a further progressive increase in the cost 
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of living demands carefu! consideration, since ‘‘the technical diffi- 
culties in connection with the change in the value of the contribution 
stamps must not be underestimated.” 

Since little could be done by the insurance management toward 
providing the increases granted, the pensioners under the system were 
conceded claims against the community. 

For persons who have been disabled in economic service the community which has 
benelited by the services undertakes to furnish the relief required in each individual 
case. ‘The expenses of this support are borne by the German State and by the munici- 
palities in a@ proportion of 4 to 1. Financially weak municipalities receive subven- 
tions in aid from the Federal States and the unions of communities. Owing to the 
burdens of the peace treaty the possibility of German State subventions is greatly 
restricted and the municipalities also are approaching the limit of their financial 
capacity. It will depend on the value of the mark and on the labor market as to 
whether the sick, the disabled, and the invalids can be protected against further misery. 

The legal remedies hitherto resorted to are no doubt unsatisfactory. The manage- 
ment of the insurance and the public unions are exhausting their strength and their 
means without, however, adequately satisfying the need. As yet the pillars of social 
insurance are standing firm. Ata time when health and working capacity are doubly 
precious assets, social insurance is needed more than ever. Let us hope that German 
social insurance will survive its present crisis and retain its power of resistance until 
its complete reconstruction has taken place. 


———=--- + 


Health and Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain. 


insurance was appointed in Great Britain on January 23, 1922, 
including representatives of the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Labor, as well as of the Treasury. Interim reports have 
been issued, bearing dates of February 24 and March 17, 1922, respect- 
ively, setting forth the first recommendations of this committee, in 
view of the need for early decision on certain subjects. The conclusions 
are of a transitory rather than final form, however, and the matters 
considered will be under further review and subject to later reports. 
The first report takes up administrative costs, especially as aflected 
by the plan now in operation of having payments of benefits made 
through the trade-unions. The associations so acting number 174 
at the date of the report, with a membership of about 2,237,000 
persons. The allowance of 1 shilling (24.3 cents) for each weekly 
benefit paid out forecasts an expenditure of approximately £400,000 
($1,946,600) to the unions during 1922-23, merely as costs of distri- 
bution. This relates to unemployment insurance alone. There are 
recognized advantages from the mode of administration, but the work 
as regards necessary registers, records, etc., which the department 
maintains, is not lessened to such an extent as to afford the expected 
reduction in costs. Indeed, ‘the cost to the department, in present 
circumstances is, on the whole, not less than it would be if the mem- 
bers claimed their benefit direct at the employment exchanges.” A 
lower rate of remuneration is recommended to reduce the costs “‘ very 
greatly and immediately.”’ 

Another proposed economy was the consolidation of the health and 
unemployment insurance cards, but the present report finds it impos- 
sible to take such action for the approaching year without more time 
for making the yeeded changes, and the matter is held under advise- 
ment without present recommendation. 
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Injunction Against the Railroad Shopmen. 


N 1920 Congress passed the transportation act, which, amone  : |; aI 
| things, terminated the Fadarsk con‘ecl of the railroads 0° ‘|, an 
country.'. This act also provided for the creation of a Rail... st 
Labor Board to settle disputes, including questions of wa: o 
working conditions, between railroad employers and employees at 
board, which is composed of nine members (three representi th 
Jabor group, three the management group, and three the pi), pe 
group), was given power to render decisions and since its ests!) |. is 
ment has figured in many disputes. The status of its orders, how. in 
is a question that is afonbe the courts at the present time,? bees di 
the act merely provides that in case its decision has been violate! : co 
board 1s authorized to ‘make public its decision in such man = 
it may determine.”’ oof 
On June 5, 1922, the board published its decision (No. 1036 ing pl 
the wages and salaries of members of what is known as the Federi. le 
Shop Crafts, which was to be effective July 1, 1922. The employs . 
affected were dissatisfied with the wages fixed in the decision an: »: in 

a result a strike order was issued on June 29, 1922, by the Feder. (0: 
Shop Crafts directing its members to quit their employment in » = 
on July 1, 1922, at 10 o’clock a.m. About 90 per cent of the 40). rs 
members of the Federated Shep Crafts are reported to have left (|) m: 
work, and the strike is only partly settled at the present time. 1" th 
union officials in charge of the strike issued orders to the striker: | 
regard to their actions, one of which was to maintain pickets {1 a 
vicinity of railroad property. ee 
On September I, 1922, application was made before Judge Jam. | wi 
Wilkerson in the District Court of the United States for the Nori}ivn - 
District of Illinois by the United States of America, throug! |) i 
Attorney General of the United States, Harry M. Daugherty. |!» gt 
United States attorney for the northern district of Hlinois, Chari. JR P! 
Clyne, and the assistant to the solicitor general, Blackburn Este) 11 of 

for a temporary restraining order against the Railway Employ: 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, Bert M. Je. «!. kr 
president, J. F. MeGrath, vice president, and John Seott, secre! vy th 
and treasurer, and certain brotherhoods and system federations, \''! rn 
their presidents and secretaries. Judge Wilkerson granted the »'- th 
tion and issued the restraining order the same day, which wis \0 vi 
remain in effect until September 11, 1922, on which day a he» nz - 
was to be had. ~ 
The court, m the order, reviewed the history of the controversy. er 
described the condition of the country, and the railroads as a resilt ~ 
iain € 





a 
1U.5S. Stats. at Large, vol. 41, p. 456. 
2 MONTHLY LaBor ReEviEw, J une, 1922, p. 160. ™. 
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of the strike, referred to the action of the defendants and other mem- 
bers of the unions as a conspiracy to repudiate and disobey the deci- 
sion of the board, and m summing up declared: 


Therefore, because of the great and irreparable damage that is daily being inflicted 
upon the people of the United States, it is, without notice to the defendants, ordered 
by the court: 

(1) That said defendants and each of them and each and all of their attorneys, serv- 
gnts, agents, associates, members, employees and all persons acting in aid of or in 
conjunction with them, be temporarily enjoined and restrained from— 

a) Inany manner interfering with, hindering or obstructing said railway companies 
or any of them, their agents, servants or employees in the operation of their respective 
railroads and systems of transportation or the performance of their public duties and 
obligations in the transportation of passengers and property in interstate commerce 
and the carriage of mail, and from in any manner interfering with, hindering or ob- 
structing the agents, servants and employees of said railway companies or any of them 
engaged in the inspection, repair, operation and use of trains, locomotives, cars and 
other equipment of said railway companies or any of them, and from preventing or 
attempting to prevent any person or persons from freely entering into or continuing in 
the employment of said railway companies or any of them for the inspection and re- 
pairing of locomotives and cars, or otherwise; 

(b) In any manner conspiring, combining, confederating, agreeing and arranging 
with each other or with any other person or persons, organizations or associations to 
jnjure or interfere with or hinder said railway companies, or any of them, in the con- 
duct of their lawful business of transportation of passengers and property in interstate 
commerce and the carriage of the mail; or toinjure, interfere with, hinder or annoy any 
employee of said railway companies, or any of them, in connection with the perform- 
ance of their duties as such employees or while going to or returning from the premises 
of said railway companies in connection with their said employment, or at any time or 
place, by displays of force or numbers, the making of threats, intimidation, acts of vio- 
lence, opprobrious epithets, jeers, suggestions of danger, taunts, entreaties, or other un- 
lawful acts or conduct towards any employee or employees or officers of said railway 
companies, or any of them, or towards persons desirous of or contemplating entering 
into such employment; 

(c) Loitering or being unnecessarily in the vicinity of the points and places of ingress 
or egress of the employees of said railway companies, to and from such premises, in con- 
nection with their said employment; or aiding, abetting, directing or encouraging any 
person or persons, organization, or association, by letters, telegrams, telephone, word of 
mouth, or otherwise to do any of the acts aforesaid ; trespassing, entering or going upon 
the premises of the said railway companies, or any of them, to do any of the acts afore- 
said, or for any other purpose whatsoever, at any place or in the vicinity of any place 
where the employees of said companies or any of them are engaged in inspecting, 
overhauling, or repairing locomotives, cars, or other equipment, or where such employ- 
ees customarily perform such duties or at any other place on the premises of said rail- 
way companies, or any of them, except where the public generally are invited to 
come to transact business with said railway companies as common carriers of passen- 
gers and property in interstate commerce; 

(d) Inducing or attempting to induce by the use of threats, violent or abusive lan- 
guage, opprobrious epithets, physical violence or threats thereof, intimidations, dis- 
play of numbers or force, jeers, entreaties, argument, persuasion, rewards, or otherwise, 
ahy person or persons to abandon the employment of said railway companies, or any 
of them, or to refrain from entering such employment; 

(c) Engaging, direeting or encouraging others to engage in the practice commonly 
known as picketing, that is to say, assembling or causing to be assembled numbers of 
the members of said Federated Shop Crafts or othersin sympathy with them in proxim- 
ity with them of said railway companies, or any of them, at or in the vicinity where 
the employees thereof are required to work and perform their duties, or at or near 
the places of ingress or egress thereto or therefrom, and by threats, persuasion, jeers, 
violent or abusive language, violence or threats of violence, taunts, entreaties or argu- 
ment, Orin any other way prevent or attempt to prevent any of the employees of said 
railway companies or any of them from entering wpon or continuing in their duties as 
such employees, or so to prevent, or attempt to prevent, any person or persons from 
entering or continuing in the employment of said railway companies, or any of them, 
and from aiding, abetting, ordering, assisting, directing, or encouraging in any Way any 
person or persons in the commission of any of said acts; 

(f) Congregating upon or directing, aiding, or encouraging the congregating upon, or 
maintaining at or near any of the yards, shops, depots, terminals, tracks, waylands, 
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roadbeds or premises of said railway companies or any of them, any guards, picket. 
persons to perform any act of guardi 


. 0 
! arding, picketing or patrolling any such yards, shops, 
depots, terminals or-other premises of said railway companies, or any of them; a1, ;, 
any manner threaten, intimidate, by suggestions of danger or personal violence jp. 
wards any servant or employee of said companies, or any of them, or towards person, 
contemplating the entering of such employment; or aiding, encouraging, directij. o, 
7s any other person or persons so to do; 


, OF 


_ (g) Doing or causing or in any manner conspiring, combining, directing, comm \nq. 
ing or encouraging the doing or causing the doing by any person or persons 0) any 
injury or bodily harm, to any of the servants, agents or employees of said railwa, 
panies, or any of them; going singly or collectively to the homes, abodes, or }) |: 0s 
of residence of any employee of the said railway companies or any of them for the ))y,;- 
pose of intimidating, threatening, or coercing such employee or member of his fami|y. 
orin any manner by violence or threats of violence, or otherwise, directed towari|s 9). 
said employee or member of his family, induce or attempt to induce such employ {) 
refuse to perform his duties'as an employee of said railway companies, or any of t}\om: 
from so attempting to prevent any person or persons from entering the employ of ¢: 1), 
of said railway companies, and irom aiding, encouraging, directing, commandii:. 0; 
causing any person or persons so to do; 

(hk) In any manner directly or indirectly hindering, obstructing or impeding tho 
operation of any of the trains of said railway companies, or any of them, in the move- 
ment and transportation of passengers and property in interstate commerce or in. the 
carriage of the mail, or in the performance of any other duty as common carriers, 3) 
from aiding, abetting, causing, encouraging, or directing any person or persons, :so- 
ciation or organization to do or cause to be done any of the matters or things aforesai |: 

(t) In any manner by letters, printed or other circulars, telegrams, telephones, word 
of mouth, oral persuasion, or suggestion, or through interviews to be published in 
newspapers or otherwise in any manner whatsoever, encourage, direct or commiand 
apy person whether a member of any or either of said labor organizations or associat ions 
defendants herein, or otherwise, to abandon the employment ofsaid railway compai ics, 
or any of them, or to refrain from entering the service of said railway companics or 
either of them. 

2. The said defendants Jewell, McGrath, Scott, Johnston, Noonan, Kline, P yan, 
Franklin, and Hynes, and each of them, as officers as aforesaid and as individuals, |e 
restrained and enjoined from— 

(a) Issuing any instructions, requests, public statements or suggestions in any way 
to any defendant herein or to any official or members of any said labor organizatiois 
constituting the said Federated Shop Crafts, or to any official or member of any system 
federation thereof with reference to their conduct or the acts they shall perform sibh- 
sequent to the abandonment of the employment of said railway companies by the mem- 
bers of the said Federated Shop Crafts, or for the purpose of or to induce any such 
officials or members or any other persons whomsoever to do or say anything for the })1- 
pose or intended or calculated to cause any employee of said railway companies, or 
any of them, to abandon the employment thereof, or to cause any persons to reirain 
from entering the employment thereof, to perform duties in aid of the movement. a1. 
ee of passengers and property in interstate commerce and the carriage 0! tlic 
mails; 

(6) Using, causing, or consenting to the use of any of the funds or moneys of s:i( 
labor organizations in aid of or to promote or encourage the doing of any of the maticrs 
or things hereinbefore complained of. 


On September 11, 1922, the date set for the hearing, the order was 
renewed in toto for 10 days and the court proceeded with the hearing 
until the signing of a temporary order, on September 25, continuing 
with some modifications the original order. The modifications ¢on- 
sist chiefly in permitting the use of union funds for the relief o/ 
strikers’ families and in permitting the meeting of members, etc., 0! 
the unions for other purposes than the encouragement of forbidden 
acts or the prolonging of the conspiracy to restrain interstate ¢o)- 
merce or the transportation of the mails. The scope of the order 
was also extended and picketing further restricted. 
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oho Action by Employees to Enforce Collective Agreements. 
fs By Linpigy D. CiarK. 
7. BRIEF account of the action of the Supreme Court of New 

A York with reference to the breach of a collective agreement 


nd- by employers was given in the Monrniy Lazor Review for 


“§ April, 1922 (Pp. 210,211). As there stated, the International Ladies’ 
ceg Garment Workers’ Union secured an injunction against the employers’ 
ur- association, the basis of the action being the proposed breach of an 
ly, agreement between the two groups, employees cad caaciees, several 


rd months before its expiration. From the injunction then granted the 
employers appealed to the appellate division of the supreme court, 
ler which on May 26, 1922, affirmed the action of the court below, one 
7 of the five judges dissenting (Schlesinger v. Quinto, 194 N. Y. Supp. 
i 401). 

: Judge Page in delivering the opinion of the court gave a detailed 
he history of the dispute. Collective agreements had been made between 
26 the parties in 1910, 1915, and 1919. 

These contracts have generally been preceded by strikes, lockouts, and other 
-d tactics of industrial war, and thus have been the result rather of terms dictated by 
necessity, arising from exhaustion, than of deliberate consideration of economic 
conditions and a mutual accommodation to the rights and obligations of employer 
and employee. This has engendered a feeling of distrust and hostility that has 
militated against the strict observance of contract obligations, and been disastrous 
in the prosecution of the industry, both to employer and employee. 

The contracts did not fix specific wages for each employee, but 
named a minimum with the privilege of negotiation for higher wages 
formore skilled workers. Provisions were incorporated also to secure 
y fair returns by way of production and for the settlement of complaints 
8 and grievances without strikes or lockouts. The rapid advance in 
the cost of living during the term of the contract of 1919 led to a 
. {® condition of threatened disruption, which was avoided by the inter- 
vention of the governor and the action of the commission appointed 
by him under arrangements with the two organizations. Disputes 
subsequently arose as to the interpretation of the determinations of 
this commission, and the employers finally took the matter in their 
own hands and declared their purpose to reestablish the piecework 
system, to increase the number of working hours, and to reduce 
wages. These steps were to be taken by the executive committee 
of the employers’ association with no plan for conferences or hearings 
at which the union might be represented. There was full knowledge 
that the union would offer determined o position, but an effort was 
made to put the resolution into effect on _ 14, 1921, “ which 
led to a strike on the part of the workers, and thus another industrial 
warfare between employer and employee, which had been financially 
so disastrous in the past to both parties, was commenced.” 

Two weeks later the union began its action to procure an injunction 
restraining the employers’ association and its members from enforcing 
the provisions of the resolution above referred to, the injunction being 
granted, as already stated, on January 16, 1922. With the granting 
of this injunction business was resumed in accordance with the agree- 
ment of 1919, as modified by the acceptance of recommendations of 
the governor’s commission, this appeal being taken in the meantime. 
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It was the employers’ contention that the agreement of 191 
been abrogated by subsequent action of both parties and tha 
were now operating under a temporary substitute until a new 
ment could be reached. The court found both these cont, 
unsound, saying that “the agreement certainly was never abr 
by mutual consent.” <A resolution adopted by the empio 
October, 1921, required the members of their association to 
the agreements that had been made with the individual w 
under the terms of the collective agreement of 1919. “It | 
repeatedly held that where a person knowingly and inten 
interferes with an express contract between two persons, and | 
one of them to break that contract, the party mjured can m 
an action against the wrongdoer.” This would usually be an 
for damages, but where that remedy is not sufficient a court of | 
will enjoin the domg of the wrongful act. “It is clear that d 
to the individual employee would not afford an adequate | 
in the case under consideration.” 

This court repeats the statement made by the trial court 
this is the first time that labor has appealed to the courts.’ 
said, however, that the remedies of employers and emp!o) 
mutual. “The law does not have one rule for the employ 
another for the employee. In a court of justice they stand 
exact equality, each ease to be decided upon the same princi; 
law, as, page t! applied to the facts of the case, irrespective 
personality of the litigants.” 

The contention was made here that to enjoin the breach of « 
is in effect a negative requirement of the specific performance 
contract; and that beeause the contracts govern personal re! 
and regulate personal services, equity will not enforce such cv: 
unless the employees’ services are unique or extraordinar) 
eourt distinguished this case from those m which there are co: 
for individual employment. The present agreement was a co! 
one, ns a group of employers on the one hand and « 
of employees on the other. Each organization proposes to dis 
its constituent members by provisions established in its b) 
“Each party knows the obligation that it has assumed and t! 
sequences of the failure or refusal to perform these requires: 
Through its control of its members it can compel performance: 
organization, having such power to require performance by mai 
menrbers, can through its officers be compelled to exercise that p 
There is m this eontract a mutuality of obligation, and there i- 
mutuality of remedy for its enforcement. ”’ 

The employers continually referred to the injunction as man: 

As to this the court said: “The only mandatory feature is thai) 
required the association to meet and rescind the resolution of (\ \- 
ber 5, 1921. Inasmuch as the court enjoined the association | 
putting the same into effect or proceeding under it, whether || 
mained on the minute book of the association or was rescinded, (1:1! 
little difference.” The imjunction merely required that the con: ” 
for three years be continued for the renaaining six months of its (1 
tion. “The defendants were not required to do anything that 
had not agreed to do, nor were they prohibited from doing any’ 4 
that they had a right to do under the contract. The liberty of 
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employer to make agreements with his employees as to compensa- 
‘jon Was preserved, subject only to the limits voluntarily assumed 
by the terms of the agreement.” 

‘Another proposition advanced by the employers was that the rate 
of wages fixed as a minimum was now excessive and onerous, on 
acount of mdustrial changes, making their business unprofitable. 
“This excuse for the nonperformance of a contract has within the 
last few years been frequently presented to the courts, but has never 
been accepted. Unless the parties have stipulated, im terms, for 
relict because of changed conditions, they must perform their con- 
tract as it is written.” 

The opinion concludes with a statement of the disastrous results 
of recourse to lockouts atid strikes with their concomitant acts of 
violence and the final yielding of one side or the other under a com- 
pulsion of financial exhaustion, with the result that “the employer 
uid employee, instead of cooperating to promote the success of the 
industry, become permanently divided into hostile groups, each 
resentful and suspicious of the other. Therefore, when the employee, 
instead of resorting to force to secure his rights, an archaic method 
abandoned by civilized men, seeks redress in the tribunal constituted 
by the Government to protect its citizens in their rights and redress 
iheir wrongs, if is the duty ef the court to stop all individual attempts 
to take the law imto their own hands, and compel both parties to 
await am orderly judicial determination of the controversy.” 

In connection with the foregoing may be noted a decision handed 
down in the court of common pleas of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in 
June, 1922 (Herman Leveranz v.Cleveland Home Brewing Co.). Here 
there was an agreement between seven brewing fompanies in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and alocal union of the International Brotherhoed of Firemen and 
Oilers, establishing a closed shop and wages and working conditions. 

The contract had two years to run from January 31, 1921, but m 
February, 1922, the aalowers reduced the wages 9 cents per hour, 
whereupon Herman Leveranz, as a representative of the union, 
brought suit against the seven brewing companies to restrain a con- 
spiracy by them to violate the contract. The contract contamed 
provisions for modification on notice, but the court found that these 
had not beem complied with. Another question was as to the rep- 
resentative capacity of the individual plaintiff to bring the action 
on behalf of the union. Wages were paid to the workmen mdivid- 
ually, and it was claimed that no one man had an interest in any 
other than his own wage contract. The court took the view that to 
accept such a contention would be to destroy the value of a collective 
agreement, raising first the question of whether such a contract was 
of any intrinsic value. The court found that both parties evidently 
attached great importance to such agreements, the members of the 
union waite to secure satisfactory wages and hours, and the em- 
ployers to secure industrial peace and “to have a place where they 
can always go for competent men to meet their demands in this 
particular line of work.” 

We believe it was a contract entered into in the best of faith by both parties, with 
a feeling that it was to their mutual interest and advantage to make such a contract, 
and with the full intention at the time of faithfully carrying out the conditions of the 


contract. The matter of collective bargaining was recognized on both sides. The 
300 members of this union were represented by their chosen officers or agents, and the 
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eight breweries were represented by a committee selected by them. As lone 4: such 
a contract continues in force, it ought to be the duty of a court of equity 1 Pe. 

ay $ conspiracy on the part of either side to breach it, and the aid of the cour: < al 
to be extended as freely to the employees as to the employers. as 

If a court of equity can not enjoin an attempted breach of such a contract. the 

the system of collective bargaining may as well be abandoned, and such ad\ anton 
as come to both the employer and the employee, by reason of such system, \ ill be 
lost, as the legal remedy is wholly inadequate. The expense of obtaining ji would 
render it valueless. : 


Here again the contention was made that the wages were tov hic} 
under present conditions, but as in the New York case the ey) 
found itself unable to take this subject into consideration, as it was 
an essential factor of the contract made by the parties. 


The parties themselves agreed upon it when the contract was made, and t/\. , 
tract was to run for two years, unless terminated after one year in the manner }))\\j) 4 
by the contract. We, therefore, do not consider that the question of whether th 
wage is too high or too low is before the court. 


_ The employers contended also that in their agreement as to rei. 
ing the wages they could not be charged with conspiracy. In reply 
to this the court said: 


We believe that such contracts as these should be looked upon with favor by courts 
as they tend toward harmony and such relation® between employers and e1m))\o\c¢s 
as result in industrial peace and the prosperity that usually attends such relations, 
In collective bargaining the parties naturally act through their chosen repyoseiita- 
tives; but [when] after a contract has been solemnly made by the representa! ivs oj 
the two parties, and some time before its termination one side or the other, through 
its representatives, by concerted action try to breach the contract and to evade the 
performance of the conditions on their part to be done and periormed, then it comes 
as near being a conspiracy to defeat the rights of the other parties to the contract as 
anything can be. Such action on the part of the brewing companies to evade the 
payment to their employees of the wage they had agreed upon, would clear|y bea 
combination of such persons to injure their employees ihe deprive them oi their 
contractual rights. ile it was perfectly lawful for them to get together ani (eter. 
mine how much wages they could afford to pay at the time the contract was maie, 
it was an entirely different matter for them to get together and determine how much 
wages they conti afford to pay at some time during the life of the contract, ai! then, 
by concerted action, attempt to force the other parties to the contract to acce))t such 
reduced amount in lieu of the contract price. 


The injunction desired was therefore ordered issued, the court 
saying that it is a hopeful sign when labor organizations appeal to 
the courts instead of taking the matter into their own hands. hi 
novelty of the procedure is adverted to, but the court points ou! 
that in the decision by the Supreme Court in the case, United Mine 
Workers of America v. Coronado Coal Co., the right of unincor- 
porated labor associations to sue and be sued has been establisiied: 
‘and if, as it is claimed, there be no precedent for the relief asked 
by plaintiffs in this case, we think one ought to be established witliout 
further delay.”’ 

A third case involving similar conditions comes from the Supreme 
Court of Michigan and represents a,conflicting attitude (Schwartz °. 
Driscoll (1922), 186 N. W. 522). Members of a labor organization, 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union, had had a contract with thew 
employers, in the nature of a collective agreement, providing among 
other things exclusive employment of union members. Prior to the 
expiration of the contract a controversy arose resulting in the dis 
charge of a number of union members and the praperrment of non- 
union workers in their place. In the hearing before acting Judge 
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Driscoll in the circuit court of Wayne County he reached the conclu- 
jon that an injunction should be issued directing the fulfillment of 
the contract in accordance with the terms of the collective agree- 
ment then in effect. The ye oe drm claimed that if this decree 
should be given effect they would be compelled to discharge approx- 
imately 200 employees whom they had hired, and employ in their 
jaces some 300 workers furnished by the Cigar Makers’ Union. 
This application was therefore made to stay proceedings under the 
decree until the case was heard and decided upon its merits. The 
lower court doubted its power to stay proceedings under this injunc- 
tion, which was classed as mandatory, ae on petition to the supreme 
court of the State it was directed that proceedings be stayed, upon 
the filing of a bond, until this motion was decided. It was said that 
‘the practical effect of the decree is to control the conduct of the 
business Of the plaintiffs, and if the decree is improperly made it 
should not be given effect until the case can be heard upon its merits.” 

In discussing the arguments for and against the staying of the 
injunction the court was unable to find authority for the issue of such 
an injunction as the one under consideration. The principles usually 
applied to the enforcement of individual contracts of service were 
recited, with quotations from Ruling Case Law; several decisions 
were also cited. The opinion concludes with the following quotation: 

Under ordinary circumstances an employee, whether classed as an agent or as a 
servant, can not enforce a contract for service by enjoining a breach on the part of his 
employer. So the employer will not be enjoined from dismissing an employee or from 
refusing to continue to employ him, even though such action is a direct violation of 
contract. * * * For reasons similar to those given for refusing to enjoin the dis- 
missal of an employee, the breach of a contract to employ only members of a certain 
union will not be enjoined. 


On this authority the injunction was stayed, and while the decision 
does not saccifically reverse the court below, the intimation is fairl 
plain that such is the strong probability, the court saying “searc 
would be made in vain in Ruling Case Law for an authority where an 
injunction in a case like the one before us was issued.’’ ‘Two judges, 
while concurring in granting the stay pending the final trial said: 
“Until that appeal be heard we are of the opinion that we should not 
determine whether the permanent injunction provided for in the 
decree was properly or improperly granted.” 

This decision, handed down on February 8, antedates that of the 
appellate division of the New York Supreme Court (May 26, 1922 
but not that of the trial court (January 16, 1922). An interesting 
point involving the distinction between mandatory and restrictive 
injunctions lies in the fact that in the Michigan case the employer had 
gone so far as to build up a force of nonunion workmen, in violation 
of the terms of the collective agreement, so that to establish the con- 
ditions contemplated by this agreement the employer would be 
obliged to discharge these men and take on union workers up to the 
‘apacity of his shop. While doubtless the enforcement of the latter 
branch of the agreement, i. e., to employ a full shop capacity for the 
term of the contract, would involve the issue of a mandatory injunc- 
tion, it is obvious that the first factor, the discharge of the nonunion 
workmen, could have been met by a timely restrictive injunction 
forbidding the breach of that term of the collective agreement which 
entirely excludes nonunion workmen from employment. 
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The appeal on the issue of the mjunction was heard by thie < 
court of the State on July 20, 1922, at which time it was bh. 
the unions were not entitled to the injunction. Reference w 
to the position taken im the first hearmg, but there was no 
statement of the principles involved (Sehwartz v. Cigar Make: 
national Union, 189 N. W. 55). 

As a footnote to the foregoing cases, in regard to the ; 
statement that labor has not heretofore sought injunctive ) 
the courts, attention may be called to a case before the Ney 
courts as long ago as 1904, in which members of the Inter: 
Association of Machinists sought to enjom members of t) 
York Metal Trades Association to prevent the interference 
latter with the right of the machinists to establish ard m, 


pickets. (Atkins v. W. & A. Fletcher Co., 65 N. J. Eq. 658, 55 ° 


1074). ‘This is perhaps the only case of the kind. Interfer 


the employer with the persons employed as pickets was sai : 


such that the pickets were eompelled to give up their occupa. 
such on account of “‘ the annoyance, insults, violence, force, int. 
tion, threats, unlawful arrests and malicious prosecutions to 
they were subjected.”’ The injunction in this case was deni: 
court not finding that the workmen themselves were inter 
the maintenance of the picket im such measure as to warrani it 

Another ease in which an organization of workmen was t| 
tioner was decided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
(Bogni v: Perotti, 224 Mass. 152,112 N. E.853). Here, howe 
opposing party was also a labor organization which had und. 
to debar the plaintiffs from employment, and contested the | 
the injunction, claiming that it was forbidden by a statute 
State. The right of the plaintiffs to proteetion by injunction 
encroachments upon their right to work was maintained by thu 
and the statute restricting the issue of the injunction in be! 
the complaining union was declared unconstitutional. 

Other cases may be found in which individual workme: 
sought to secure the benefits of collective agreements, thou; 
by way of injunction; thus in Mastell v. Salo (1919), 215 5. V 
the 


Supreme Court of Arkansas held that an employee whi ° 
entitled to certain rights under a collective agreement could : 


himself of the representations made by the agent of the un 
which he was a member in a suit to recover the difference be 
the wages actually paid and those named by the collective : 
ment. The same court in a somewhat later ease (Moody v. M. 


Window Glass Co. (1920), 224 S.. W. 436), awarded a workin : 
recovery for the failure of the employer to carry out his contrac 


under the terms of the collective agreement entered into by the 
of which the workman was a member. Another case was befo: 


Supreme Court of New York (Gulla v. Barton (1914), 149 \. Y 


Supp. 952), involving the recovery of the difference betwee! 


wage rate paid and that fixed by the collective agreement, recovely 


of this difference being allowed by the court. 
It is tig antag therefore, that in spite of what is characteriz: 
the New York court as the “unfortunate and regrettable” 
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sion must be discredited. Nevertheless, the forward-looking attitude 
of the courts of New York and Ohio are notable, in that they recog- 
nize, a8 Said by Justice Brown (Holden v. Hardy (1898), 169 U.S. 
946, 18 Sup. Ct. 383), that “ the law is, to a certain extent, a progres- 
ve scienee,”’ and are ready to establish new precedents, if necessary 
to meet new conditions. 














——___——peoeg—__—_ 





Rent Law Upheld by the Supreme Court of Argentina.’ 





September 19, 1921,? was upheld by a majority decision of the 
Supreme Court of Argentina. Opponents of the law had 
sught to prove it unconstitutional on the ground that it violated 
that provision of the constitution which guaranteed the inviolability 
of property, and that it was retroactive in effect. 


O APRIL 28, 1922, the constitutionality of the rent law of 













New German Law on Public Employment Offices.’ 





HE bill on public employment offices which had been drafted 
7 jointly by the Reichstag committee on labor legislation and 
the national employment office (Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsver- 
mittlung) was approved by the interested parties in August, 1920, 
but not until July 22, 1922, was the final text enacted into law by 
the Reichstag. The intervening period of nearly two years was 
taken up with protracted discussions of the bill in the National Eco- 
nomie Council (Peichswirtschaftsrat), the Reichsrat, and the Reichs- 
tag. The law resulting from these discussions differs in nearly all 
of its provisions from the bill submitted by the Government. 

The changes were due largely to the long period over which the 
discussions extended, since the external conditions which were bound 
to influence the previsions of the law had essentially changed during 
that period. In particular it should be remembered that the exten- 
sive unemployment which still prevailed in 1920 as a consequence of 
the demobilization had gradually decreased and finally become a 
negligible quantity, owing to the extremely favorable condition of 
the labor market, and that the attitude of the interested parties and of 
the legislature toward the questions dealt with by the bill had also 
undergone a material change. 

This change of conditions appeared in the discussion of the question 
as to the position to be given to the economically interested parties, 
the employers and the employees, m the system of public employ- 
ment offices. That they must be granted an essential and even a 
decisive influence upon the organization and administration of the 
employment service was the basie idea governing the original Gov- 
ernment bili as well as all the corporations that discussed the bill. 
The National Economic Council and the Reichstag even attempted 
to increase this influence beyond the measure provided for in the bill. 






















gg, /tzentina. Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, May, 1922, pp. 
be . 





? For the provisions of this law see MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, December, 1921, p. 161, and for an aceount 
ofthe first court decision concerning it, see MONTHLY Lanor Review. February, 1922, pp. 137, 138. 
* Reichs-Arbeitsbiatt, Berlin, July 31, 1922. 
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In the Government bill, however, it was assumed that unde; the 
new system the employers’ and workers’ own employment office, 
would become su wlindin and be absorbed by the public employimen; 
offices. This did not meet with general approval. In the opinion 
of the National Economic Council, only ieeon employment. offices 
maintained by employers or workers “which manifestly did noi f\\j\ 
the tasks set by the present law” should be absorbed by the pubic 
employment offices. In the Reichstag this question became th 
subject of a spirited debate and the bill was finally amended sv as to 
provide that such employment offices shall be absorbed by the 
public employment offices or be closed only “if they do not comply 
with the requirements of the present law in spite of repeated adimoni- 
tions or if their activities are in the long run too unimportant.”’ Th, 
final text of the law even permits the creation of new private e1iploy- 
ment offices, provided they are not operated for profit. As revards 
employment offices operated for profit the final text of the law pro. 
vides that their operation must cease after January 1, 1931, but when 
the date arrives on which they must discontinue operation those 
licensed before June 2, 1910, are to receive a suitable compensation 
to be fixed by a special law. 

A brief summary of the provisions of the law is given below. 


Organization of the public employment service. 


The law which comes into force on October 1, 1922, provides for the creation of 
three classes of public employment offices: (1) Communal (municipal) public em) oy: 
ment offices (6ffentliche Arbeitsnachweise); (2) State employment offices (Land: sinter 
fiir emenen and (3) a national employment office (Reichsamt fiir Ar!) /sver- 
mittiung). 

(1) Communal (municipal) public employment offices.—The functions of these em- 
teen offices consist in the placement of manual workers and salaried em))|ovees 
and cooperation in carrying out legal measures for the relief of the unem)|oved. 
These offices are authorized and may even be obligated through the national e1))\oy- 
ment office or through the highest State authorities also to undertake vocational 
guidance and the placement of apprentices. Employment offices maintain or 
supported by communes or unions of communes (Gemeindeverbinde) must, on the 
coming in force of the present law be converted into communal public employment 
offices corresponding to the provisions of this law. After consultation with th« State 
employment office the highest State authorities are to determine the district to be 
covered by each communal public employment office. Each commune must be 
covered by a communal employment office. The highest State authorities may order 
that new public employment offices be created for certain districts and that. existing 
public employment offices be combined or abolished. 

A communal public employment office is to be created by that commune or unio 
of communes for whose district the employment office is i ang brery 

The communal public employment offices are to be regulated by their by-laws, 
Each commune creating a public employment office is to formulate by-laws {vr this 
office after consultation with the administrative committee of the office. The natioual 
employment office may, however, with the consent of its administrative council, 
issue general 2 Secure as to the contents of the by-laws of communal public em)|loy- 
ment offices. If the national employment office takes no action under this aut!:0riza- 
tion the State employment offices may issue such general regulations. The }\ laws 
mnay provide that separate departments for woman workers, under expert ‘|: ale 
management, shall be established. 

The commune creating a public employment office shall also administer it through 
an administrative committee which is to be composed of the chairman of the employ- 
ment office or one of his deputies, and an equal number of employers and workers 
(but at least three of each) or their representatives. The commune itself may send 
to the administrative committee representatives of its own who are to have an ai \isory 
vote. Their number may, however, not be greater than that of the employers ot 
workers on the committee. A person employing domestic servants exclusively sliall, 
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iywever, be considered an employer only if a special department for domestic help 
maintained in the employment office or if the office places domestic servants chiefly. 

fhe chairman of the employment office and his deputies are to be appointed, after 
,hearing of the administrative committee, by the commune which has created the 
ploy ment office. If more than half the members object to any appointment it 
hall become effective only with the approval of the administrative committee of 
he State employment office. Except with the consent of the administrative com- 
nittee, the chairman and his deputies may be neither employers nor workers. The 
airman is to administer the employment office for the commune. On request he 
nust at any time os information to the administrative committee on all administra- 
jye measures. The members of the administrative committee and their alternates 


yre to be ap 











inted by the commune which created the employment office from lists 
sibmitted by employers’ and workers’ economic organizations. Only German 
citizens, at least 24 years of age, who have resided or been employed at least six months 
in the district covered by the employment oflice are eligible as members of the adminis- 
tative committee. They are to be appointed for three years. Their office is honorary 
put they may be allowed traveling expenses and a suitable per diem compensation 
jor participation in the meetings of the committee. The administrative committee 
is to determine the principles according to which the employment office is to be 
operated, in so far as this is not done by the law or by the by-laws of the office. Mem- 
bers of the committee have the right to be present in the employment office during 
ofice hours and may with the consent of the chairman of the committee or on resolution 
of the committee examine the books, documents, and other papers of the office. 
Meetings of the committee are to be called by the chairman whenever necessary, but 
at least once in each quarter, or on request of one-third of the members or of the mayor 
of the commune which has created the employment office. 

The manager and the employees of the employment office are to be appointed by 
the commune on —- of the administrative committee of the office. The mana- 
gr must be an employment expert. The national employment office, or the State 
enployment offices, if the former does not act under the authorization, may specify 
what practical and technical training shall be required for the office of manager. 

The budget of a communal employment office is to be drawn up by the commune 
which created the office, on proposal of the administrative committee. If the ad- 
ministrative committee objects to the budget so made the supervisory authorities of 
the commune shall make up the budget after consultation with the administrative 
committee of the State employment office. 

(2) State employment ojjices—The State employment offices are the supervisory and 
appellate authorities of the communal public employment offices. Their functions 
consist in observing the labor market and in adjusting supply and demand among the 
individual communal employment offices. They are authorized and may through 
the national employment office or the highest State authorities be obligated also to 
undertake vocational guidance and the placement of apprentices. State employment 
offices maintaining trade departments must also attend to the placement of workers. 
The Minister of Labor may with the approval of the Reichsrat assign additional func- 
tions to the State employment offices and the highest State authorities may do like- 
wise. 

State employment offices are to be created for States, Provinces, or other large 
districts. They may with the authorization of the highest State authorities establish 
branch offices within their districts or transfer individual functions to communal 
employment offices. State employment offices are to be created by the highest 
State authorities either as independent or attached to a State or communal adminis- 
trative agency. The highest State authorities are also to determine the constitution 
of the State employment offices in accordance with principles laid down by the 
Minister of Labor. 

For each State employment office there is to be formed an administrative committee 
composed of the chairman of the office or one of his deputies and an equal number 
‘but at least four representatives each) of employers, workers, and those communes 
which have created communal employment offices. Among the members of the 
committee there shall also be women. After consultation with the administrative 
committee of the State employment office, the highest State authorities are to appoint 
the chairman of the office and his deputy. They are also to appoint the representa- 
tives of the communes on the committee from lists submitted by the communes 
interested. The employer members and the workman members of the committee 
are to be elected by the employer section and the workman section, respectively, of 
the district economic council (Bezirkswirtschaftsrat). 

The provisions of the law, relating to the functions and meetings of the adminis- 
trative committee, the budget, and the appointment of a manager, described in the 
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coshen on communal employment offices, are also applicable to the State em) 
offices. 

The State employment offices are authorized to request information on t},, 
the labor market from communes, unions of communes, chambers of ¢«), 
handicrafts and agricultural chambers, sick funds, the various economic orga); 
of employers and workers, and other social welfare organizations. 

(3) The national employment office.—The national employment office, jointly 
the highest State authorities, is charged with the technical supervision of the oe) {oy,.. 
ment of the present law. It is to observe the labor market and to adjust sup)ly 4), 
demand among the various regions of Germany. In agreement with its adminisirs;j,. 
council and after a hearing of economic organizations and of the public cor), ' 
representing the various occupations, the national employment office shall lay doy» 

neral principles for vocational guidance and the placement of apprentices, ay4 
jointly with the highest State authorities it shall exercise technical supervision over 
institutions for vocational guidance and the placement of apprentices. In addition 
it is charged, conjointly with the highest State authorities, with the regulation anq 
supervision of the recruiting, placing and employment of alien workers. |{ {;,;\, 
departments are established in the national employment office the latter shal ajc, 
attend to the placement of workers. With the approval of the National Governmey; 
and of the Reichsrat the Minister of Labor may charge the national employmey; 
office with additional tasks in the field of regulating the labor market. ) 

The national employment office with headquarters at Berlin is created to cover the 
whole territory of the Commonwealth of Germany and is placed under the supervision 
of the Minister of Labor. The staff of the office is to consist of a president and the 
required number of officials. Among the latter must also be woman experts oy 
employment. 

n advisory council for the national employment office is to be formed. 1))js 
council is to be composed of the president of the national employment office or his 
deputy as chairman and of an equal number of representatives (but at least four each) 
of public corporations, employers, and workers. Among the members there must he 
at least one woman. Other employment experts, among them also women, may be 
appointed to the council as permanent consultative members with an advisory vor. 
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e representatives of public corporations (communes, unions of communes, and 
States) and the experts are to be appointed by the Minister of Labor, the former with 
the advice of the Reichsrat. The employers’ representatives are to be elected by the 
employer section of the national economic council and the workers’ representatives 


by the workers’ section of that council. The Minister of Labor may appoint repre- 
sentatives of the ministry to the council, but these shall have no deliberative vote. 
The advisory council is to draft its own constitution, which must be approved !)y the 
Minister of Labor. 

The national employment office shall issue, with the approval of its advisory council, 
general regulations for the management of communal fuss State employment offices. 

The national employment office is authorized to investigate and pyblish revular 
reports on the state of the labor market, the extent of unemployment, the activities oi 
the employment offices, the creation of opportunities for employment, labor disjuics, 
and the development of collective agreements and of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations. ‘These reports are to be published in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 


Trade departrients. 


Trade departments and departments for salaried employees are to be established in 
the communal public ps cachet offices according to requirements. With the 
approval of the State employment office several communal employment offices may 
form a common trade department. Related occupational groups may be com)ined 
into one trade department. Whether a trade department is needed and at what 
employment office it shall be established is to be determined by the public corpora- 
tions and the employers’ and workers’ organizations existing for the trade within tle 
district. For each trade department and each department for salaried employees 
there is to be formed a trade committee to take the place of the administrative com- 
mittee in all matters relating to the trade. The trade committee is to be presided 
over 3 the chairman of the employment office or by his deputy, while its members 
are to be appointed by the administrative committee from among the persons p!0- 
by employers’ and workers’ organizations of the trade in question. The con 

uct of a e department shall as far as possible be in the hands of members 0! the 

trade or of experts. . 

_ The above provisions are also applicable to trade departments and departments |0! 
salaried employees established at Btate employment offices or at the national emp!|\y- 
ment office. 
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Placement. 


The services of public employment offices are to be free to employers as well as 
yorkers. The placing of workers in employment must be effected in a nonpartisan 
manner and without consideration of membership in an organization. Vacant posi- 
tions are to be filled by the most suitable applicants for work. Thespecial conditions 
of the vacant situations, on the one hand, and the personal and conjugal conditions as 
well as the length of pom of the applicant, on the other, shall be given 
consideration in so far as the state of the labor market permits. Female workers 
shall, whenever this is possible, be placed by specially trained female employees. 
Questioning as to membership in an organization is prohibited unless the vacant situa- 
tion is in an establishment with political, trade-union, military, religious, scientific, 
artistic, or similar aims. Public employment offices ave likewise prohibited from 
certifying an applicant for work in an unfavorable manner designed to prevent his 
obtaining employment or from otherwise participating in a blacklisting of either 
applicants or employers. at 

Where a collective agreement is in force, the'public employment office must effect 
the placement of workers who are parties to the agreement with employers who are 
also parties to it at conditions permissible under the agreement. 

The public employment office is prohibited from furnishing labor at wage rates 
below the minimum wage rates customary for an occupation in the locality. In all 
other instances the public employment office must abstain from influencing wage 
conditions, The giving of information as to local wage conditions shall, however, 
not be considered as such influencing. 

Employers are obligated and workers’ economic organizations are authorized by the 
law to give written notice to the proper public employment offices of the declaration 
and termination of strikes and lockouts. If a public employment office has been 
notified of a strike or lockout it must so inform applicants for work and may send them 
to establishments involved in such disputes only if they themselves request it. 
Likewise, workers who are on strike or are locked out may be procured employment 
only if the prospective employer has been informed of the fact. 

The manager and the employees of the public employment offices are authorized 
and on request are obligated to give any particulars as to a vacant situation which 
may be of importance to an applicant for employment or as to characteristics of the 
applicant which may be of importance as regards his suitability for the situation, 
provided such particulars have come to their knowledge officially and that special 
circumstances, particularly the taking of the applicant for employment into the 
household of the employer, warrant it. 


Employment offices other than public. 


Employment offices not operated for profit (which, however, are not public employ- 
ment offices in the meaning of the present law) are subject to the supervision of the 
State employment office in the district of which they are operated, or to that of the 
national employment office if their activities extend beyond the jurisdiction of one 
State employment office. In their placement activities this class of employment 
offices must observe the provisions of the present law with the sole exception that 
questioning as to membership in an organization is permissible to employment offices 
created by workers’ organizations which according to their by-laws procure employ- 
ment only for their members. 

An employment office that is not operated for profit may be converted into a public 
employment office on application of its operator to the State or national employment 
office. The State employment office may, (1) with the consent of its administrative 
committee, move for the conversion of such an employment office under its super- 
vision if the office in question in spite of repeate:! admonitions manifestly does not 
conform to the provisions of the present law or if its activities are unimportant in the 
district in which it operates; or (2), with the consent of at least two-thirds of the mem- 
bers ofits administrative committee, may move that such an office be closed. Motions 
ior the conversion or closing of an employment office are to be decided upon by the 
national employment office after a hearing of its administrative council. The decision 
of the national office may be appealed to the Minister of Labor, whose decision is final. 

The administrative committee of the State employment office may permit the 
creation or restoration to autonomy of nonpublic employment offices not operated 
lor profitifit becomes manifest that owing to the peculiarity of the trade or occupation 
or to the demands of the interested parties the placement of workers is better per- 
fr pie! the employment offices of economic organizations than by a public employ- 
ment office, 
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The institution of employment offices for seamen is to be regulated in confor ity 
with the convention of Genoa of June 15, 1920. Employment offices for seamen om 
subject to the supervision of the national employment office. : 

The operation of ee offices for profit is prohibited beginning with Jantar, 
1, 1931, and all licenses for the operation of such offices become void on thai date 
Those employment agents who on that date have been operating a licensed employ. 
ment office since June 2, 1910, are to be suitably compensated for the closing «{ their 
offices, the amount of the compensation to be fixed by a special law. No new licens 
for the operation of an employment office for profit may be issued after the comin, 
into force of the present law nor may licenses already issued be extended or {rans 
ferred. All such offices now operating are subject to the supervision of the compe jan, 
communal public employment office for the locality in question. The Minister ,; 
Labor may grant exemptions from the above provisions. For individual occup:; joys 
he may also before December 31, 1930, prohibit the operation of employment 0(\\¢s 
for profit. The publication for profit of lists of vacant situations is considered 4 
operation of an employment office for profit. This provision does, however, not ajp\, 
en periodicals, trade journals, etc., publishing advertisements i.) we 
wanted. 

One of the most important sections of the new law is section 49 which provides 
that the Minister of Labor, after a hearing of the administrative council of the nation, 
employment office, may order that employers shall report vacant situations in the) 
establishments to the proper communal public employment office. This oblivation 
to report vacant situations shall, however, extend only to vacant situations for wo) | 
subject to sickness insurance or salaried employees’ insurance. It does not include 
vacant situations in agriculture and domestic service and in establishments em) |\y- 
ing less than five workers. The obligation to report vacancies may be restricted to 
specified districts and occupations. The obligation shall not apply to vacancies 
created by strikes or lockouts. 


Appellate procedure. 


Decisions of the chairman of a communal public empleyment office or of his deputies 
may be appealed in writing to the administrative committee by any interested person. 
The decision of this committee is final, except where otherwise provided in the |aw. 
If the decision of the chairman relates to the activity of a trade department an ay) ea! 
may be taken to the administrative committee of that department. 


Decisions of the administrative committee of a communal employment office not 
rendered on appeal may be appealed to the administrative committee of the proper 
State employment office and decisions of the administrative trade committees o! the 


national employment office may be appealed to the administrative council of ‘hat 


office. b i 
Penal provisions. 


The law provides fines up to 1,500 marks ($357, par] or imprisonment, for refusal 
to give information on the labor market, working conditions, and strikes or loc ko ils, 
or for giving false information knowingly. Contraventions of regulations relating to 
the recruiting, placing, and employment of a’ien workers are punishable by a ‘ine 
up to 100,000 marks [$23,800, par] or imprisonment up to six months. Persons who 
conduct, in contravention of the law, en employment agency for profit or who act 
for a professional employment agency are also liable to a fine up to 100,000 tars 
($23,800, par], and in case of repeated violations may in addition be sentenced 
imprisonment up to three months. 


Costs of the employment office. 


The original Government bill submitted to the Reichsrat and the national econom 
council provided that the costs of the communal employment offices should be |) 
by the communes, and those of the State employment offices by the States or unwl 
of communes, and those of the national employment office by the entire Ger 
Commonwealth. However, under the pending bill on unemployment insur 
which is to be administered by the public employment offices, two-thirds of the © 
would be reimbursed to the Government agencies by the eploges and worker 
coming within the of the act. When this provision came up for disc ussiv t!? 
Reichsrat demanded that the communes and States should until the enactment 0! ‘1 
unemployment insurance bill pay only part of the costs of the public employ ii 
offices. e final text of the law regulates the matter of the costs of the employ ct! 
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offices by @ transitory provision. Under this provision the costs are to be regulated 
by aspecial law and until the enactment of such a law the expense of the three different 
classes of employment offices is to be borne by the communes, unions of communes 
or States, and by the entire German Commonwealth, respectively, but the Common- 
wealth is to grant subsidies to the communal and State employment offices. In 
the case of the latter the subsidy is to amount to two-thirds of the cost and in that of 
the former is to be determined by the National Government with the consent of the 
Reichsrat. This provisional regulation does not mean an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple that employers and workers should bear two-thirds of the costs of the employ- 
ment offices, as a large majority in the Reichsrat as well as in the national economic 
council are supporting this principle. ; 


_ SE oo oe 


Regulation of Employment of Children in India.’ 


admission of children employed in factories from 9 years to 

12, became effective July 1, 1922. In March, 1922, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 6 (c) of the Washington draft 
convention fixing the minimum age at which children may be em- 
ployed in industry, the Indian legislature passed an act prohibiting 
the employment of children under 12 years of age at piers, docks, 
warehouses, and sheds where goods are handled. 


Ts Indian factories (amendment) act, raising the age for the 


Swedish Seamen’s Act.” 


HE Swedish Parliament (Riksdag) on April 1, 1922, passed the 

b seamen’s act which is to become effective January 1, 1923. 
This new law considerably extends the legal rights of seamen 

on board Swedish vessels. It was drawn up in Men pe we with 


representatives from Norway, Denmark, and Finland and is now 
before the Norwegian Parliament but has not as yet been put.before 
the Danish and Finnish legislatures. The main provisions of the 
law are as follows: 

Lacking a special contract the seaman may, if he is Swedish or has 
been hired in Sweden, give seven days’ notice of termination of 
agreement in any Swedish port of discharge or loading, but otherwise 
in any port. e may also give notice in any harbor of discharge or 
loading if he has been in the service of a vessel for one year or in 
the case of a sailing vessel one and a half years, while previously he 
had to serve 2 and up to3 years. According to the new law he must 
remain in the service at the most 2 days—in the case of sailing vessels 
4 days—after the ship arrives in the harbor to perform any necessary 
work. Under the old law the time was seven days. 

Wages are to be paid up to and including the day of discharge. 
In paying wages in a foreign port the exchange rate for the day is to 
be used. The State is responsible for money sent home in care of 
the consul. The seaman has the right to have wages paid by draft 
to his family or others or dimeiied in a Swedish bank. Pay may 
not be held back for more than half a month while under the earlier 
law one-third of the total wage could be withheld. Seamen hired 





; Labor Gazette, Bombay, June, 1922, P- 16. 
Sweden. Sociala Med elanden, No. 5. Stockholm, 1922, pp. 373-376. 
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for a fixed amount for a voyage are entitled to additional pay if {}, 
voyage is prolonged. 

oth seamen and masters are entitled to free medical service {o, 
6 or 12 weeks, respectively, according to whether service is rendeye) 
within or without the kingdom. The law provides that in caso , 
seaman or master dies while still in the care of the ship, even jf }, 
has left the service, the owners must pay the burial expenses. 

The captain’s right to discharge seamen has been restricted. [{ , 
member of the crew is discharged on account of sickness he is {0 } 
given a month’s pay. If he is discharged without legal cause |e ¢) 
claim full damages and if these are not specified he receives, in adi. 
tion to traveling expenses, one month’s pay. ; 

The seamen’s right to claim discharge ond been extended in certain FF 
circumstances; e. g., if the ship is bound for a port where there is , 
severe epidemic or if the course of the voyage is altered considera})|y. 
or when he is promoted to mate or engineer. In case of shipwreck : 
the seamen are entitled to free voyage amr with pay on homewan BR La 
trip, and compensation for lost effects. A court fixes the seamen: FF 
responsibility for damage due to negligence; it was previously FF 

mited. | | 

Imprisonment for desertion is allowed only in case the safety of the 
vessel or crew has been endangered or under particularly aggravating 
circumstances, the period of imprisonment not to exceed one yeu. 
Hard labor during such imprisonment is prohibited. The maximuy 
fine in cases of discipline has been reduced from half a month's ¢ 
seven days’ wages. Imprisonment as a disciplinary measure has })ee) 


abolished. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





i Labor Disputes in Massachusetts in Quarter Ending March 31, 1922. 


HERE were 38 strikes and 2 lockouts in Massachusetts in the 
¥ first quarter of 1922, according to the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Review for June, 1922 (p. 5). 

Of the 17,500 employees directly affected by these disputes, it is 
estimated that 15,400 were textile operatives in establishments manu- 
facturing cotton goods. In the first 3 months of 1921 there were 68 
disputes directly affecting about 24,200 employees. The causes of 
the 40 labor disputes in January-March, 1922, are listed as follows: 


In prota against wage reductions... 
Reductions in wage rates and unsatisfactory conditions of employ- 


Unsatisfactory working conditions ' 
{efusal of employer to raise wage rates. ...............--.-.-+-.-- 
Discharge of an employee 
Sympathy with workers in another mill 
In a number of cases the strikes took place after the working agree- 
ments had expired and when new wage scales were being considered. 
These 40 disputes occurred in 20 different cf pe. eg 6 takin 
er in Lynn, 5 in Boston, 4 in Haverhill, 3 each in Lowell an 
Springfield, and 2 each in Fall River, Fitchburg, New Bedford, and 
Worcester. Eleven of the strikes were in the boot and shoe industry ; 
10, in the textile industry; 3, in printing and publishing; 3, in the 
building trades; and 13, in other industries or trades. 





CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, |922. 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director oF CONCILIATION. 


exercised his good offices in connection with 9 labor dispuies 

during August, 1922. These disputes affected a total of 
45,095 employees. The table following shows the name and |oca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controycrsy 
not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number o/ 
workmen directly and indirectly affected. 

On: August 31, 1922, there were 34 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 12 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending was 4\. 

During the month the 450,000 striking miners of bituminous ¢0a! 
reached an agreement with the operators on the basis established ai 
the Cleveland conference: Working conditions and wages to remain 
the same as when strike began and the agreement to run to Marci 
31, 1923. 

The anthracite miners have also concluded an agreement wit! 
the coal operators. In this branch of the industry 155,000 miners 
were involved. Wages and conditions remain the same as when the 
strike began. The agreement extends to August 31, 1923. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, AUGUST, 1922. 


e ger Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation 








Company or industry and location. oonnontey. Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. 











114 employers, Philadelphia, Pa ‘ Wages, hours........| Adjusted 


Keith Theatre, Cleveland, Ohio i : Building trades .| Union jurisdiction...) Adjusted 


Ramsom shipyards, New York City... ...--.-| Machinists Wages cut from 72| Unable t 
to 65 cents per adjust 


hour. 
Shirt makers, New York City Shirt makers....| 44 hours, minimum | Adjusied 


¥ 2 crease. 
Embroidery workers, New York City. Em 3 oidery | Contract terms Adjusted 
workers. 
Leather Products Co., Chicago, Ill... . Leather workers.| Wage cut, right to Do. 
organize. 
 ~ makers, Lebanon, Newmans- Cigar makers. ...| Ask increase $2 per | Pendi'g 
own, Richland, and W omelsdorf, thousand. 


a. : 
Lake Carriers’ Association, Chicago, | Threatened Lake employee.| Wage cuts, addi- | Adjusied. 
ml. strike. tional hours. 


j 
} 
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wage. 
a ene (silk), Paterson, Silk weavers.... Ask 30 per cent in- | Pending 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
. THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, AUGUST, 1922—Concluded. 





Company or industry and location. 


Terms of settlement. 


Date of— 


Begin- 
ning. 





i4employers, Philadelphia, Pa 

Keith Theatre, Cleveland, Ohio... "asd 
Ramsom shipyards, New York City ... 
Shirt makers, New York City 


(silk), Paterson, 


manufacturers 
N. J 


36 


: Embroidery workers, New York City.. 


Leather Products Co., Chicago, Ill 


Cigar makers, Lebanon, Newmans- 
n, Richland, and Womelsdorf, 


t x 
Ww 


Pa. iy me } 
Lake Carriers’ Association, Chicago, Ill _| 


| 44-hour week, $1 per hour. 


Satisfactory agreement... . 

A few accept cut 

91 manufacturers conclude 
agreement; 44 hours, $22 
minimum. 


Union recognized, con- 
tract signed. 


Union recognized, cut ac- 


$15 a month increase....... 


1922. 
July 
Aug. 
Apr. 
July 


Aug. 


Aug. 





Endin 


1922 


Workmen 
affected. 


| Di- Indi- 
8. rectly. | rectly. 


. 16 | 13, 500 


| 37,940 












COOPERATION. 













Cooperation in the Undertaking Business. 






tive Commission, Christopher, Ill., has a cooperative so jety 

whose purpose is the elimination of profit in funerals. ‘!')\)s 
society, the Union Cooperative Undertaking Association, was orv.)- 
ized and is managed on strictly Rochdale principles by four |0:| 
unions of the United Mine Workers of America. It has just ¢oin- 
pleted its first year of business. Its statement shows that duriny j\e 
year the receipts amounted to $12,193.07. All expenses were p.iil, 
$150 was appropriated for depreciation, and a saving of $3,().37.90 
was returned to the members. This was a dividend at the rate of 
30 per cent on the total businesss transacted. 


A CCORDING to press release No. 59 of the All American Coo pers. 












Cooperative Congresses.’ 






Austria. 






T THE fourth annual congress of the Union of Austrian 
A Cooperative Societies held recently, 50 delegates from affiliated 
societies and 8 visitors from other countries were preseu'. 
Because of the fact that so few delegates were present, owing (0 
outbreak of a railway strike, the program was shortened and |))iitv! 
to questions of business. The report of the union showed an increase 
in business, membership, and profits, but, owing to the deprecation 
of the Austrian crown, this gain is more apparent than real. 


The prices of all articles have risen so much that enormous sums of money are" 
ing necessary for filling the warehouses, and consequently half the shelves oi « 
warehouses are empty and the stock of goods is very much smaller than belo. 
this is not owing to any lack of foresight, but to the general impoverishmei' 
country. These difficulties have also iorced the cooperative societies to infriny: 014 
ee which has always been kept sacred by cooperators, i. e., that of pay'! 

or everything. They have insisted on the principle in selling to individual «op: 
tors, but it has become utterly impossible to adhere to it in regard to buying. | is 
become necessary to give large amounts of credit to the societies joined to the un", 
and it has even become necessary for the union itself to accepta credit of one an! a |. 
milliard crowns from the State, although it was formerly a principle to avoid «|! ix! 
credits, on account of the position ads ndence on the political party just 11 pov" 
in which the lenders become placed. Ramee, the continual fluctuations of curr’t- 
cies and consequently of prices make it almost impossible for any enterprise (0 -) ~°! 
merely on private resources. 























' The data on which this article is based are from The Producer, Manchester, England, issues 0! 

July, 1922; La Coopération Belge, Brussels oy 1922; Bulletin Mensuel du Parti Ouvrier }: 

prs Jul t.., —_ International Cooperative Bulletin; London, July, 1922; and The Wheatshe.', ‘2 
ester, y; “ 
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Belgium. 


THE Belgian cooperative congress was held at Liége, June 17 to 

19, 1922, more than 300 delegates being present. The questions 
especially receiving attention were those of spreading the socialist 
cooperative movement to the country districts, the organization of 
a women’s cooperative guild, and of whether cooperative action 
should be centralized or decentralized. The congress favored the 
establishment of cooperative stores in country districts in order 
to supply the farmers with all the necessaries of farm and home: 
of regional warehouses handling both retail and wholesale business; 
and of a service in direct contact with the sources of supply in the 
Antwerp market and aiming eventually at the extension of this 
service to oversea sources. All of these were, however, referred 
for further study to the agricultural commission created at the 
Easter congress of the Socialist Party. 

Realizing the importance of increasing the interest of women in 
cooperation, the congress placed itself on record as favoring the 
formation of a cooperative women’s guild with the duty of familiariz- 
ing women with the cooperative idea and of coordinating their efforts, 
nationally and internationally. 

The movement toward the concentration of all consumers’ coopera- 
tive activity into one big society in a district, which has been in 
progress ever since the war, still continues. It is stated that Le 
Vooruit has absorbed nearly all of the societies of Flanders, that the 
Union of the Cooperatives of Charleroi, which has absorbed all but 
4 societies in that district, has taken over several in Walloon Bra- 
bant, while the Cooperative Union of Liége has now absorbed 97 
smaller societies in its neighborhood. 

Much discussion took place in the congress as to cooperative con- 
centration. It is stated that even the degree of concentration exem- 
plified by the above societies has not satisfied a certain group of 
cooperators who wish to see all cooperators in Belgium united in 
one cooperative society. Other cooperators, on the other hand, 
favor a large measure of local autonomy and fear that a movement 
too strongly centralized will destroy local initiative and interest. 
According to reports, no definite action was taken by the congress, 
the matter being referred to a commission for study, but “‘ discussion 
made it appear that the majority of delegates were of the opinion 
that the movement must progress toward a more systematic con- 
centration while at the same time taking care to insure the necessary 
flexibility.” 

The reports made at the congress showed that the business of the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society had increased from 51,000,000 francs 
($9,843,000, par) in 1920 to 65,000,000 francs ($12,545,000, par) 
in 1921, 

The foundation of an international cooperative wholesale society 
was favored by the congress. 

{t was announced that on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the Belgian cooperative movement an international cooperative 
exposition will be held at Ghent in 1924, at the time of the inter- 
national cooperative congress. 
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France. 


"THE annual congress of the National Federation of French Con. 

sumers’ Societies was held at Marseille May 25 to 28, {499 
Among the resolutions adopted were those favoring the est.|)\\s),, 
ment of cooperative holiday homes; the formation of an office of )),)). 
licity, attached to the national federation; the representation of 6). 
sumers on administrative councils of public services and monoy)\ics. 
the organization of cooperative societies for the supply of gas, ¢\,.. 
tricity, water, etc.; and the constitution of bureaus of interns) \,),,| 
statistics and an international office for the distribution of « \,; 
and fixing of prices. The congress asked also that the coopers; \, 
movement ‘‘in the name of the millions of consumers grouped \. |, \) 
the cooperative societies’? be given representation on any «/ +) 
organizations, called for by the resolutions, which shoul! jj. 
established. 

Great Britain. 


fifty-fourth annual cooperative congress of Great Britain \»; 
held at Brighton June 5 to 7, 1922, about 1,700 delegates |). 
present. 

International subjects formed a large part of the program. ‘Ip 
report of the central board of the union stated that the boar 
endeavored to “‘strengthen the International Cooperative A’ 
and to influence cooperative opinion in favor of direct trading be! yeon 
British cooperative organizations and those of foreign countries.” 
Negotiations were entered into and trade was establishe 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, |! \: 

ary, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Swit 2- 
and, and Ukrania. During the year, goods to the value of £8:5)).7)) 
($4,086,668, par) were shipped abroad to various countries 
ponent was received amounting only to £73,923 ($359,746, par, 
eaving a balance of £765,832 ($3,736,921. par) still unpaid. In 
view of this the central board stated that it could not but »- 
with the decision of the Cooperative Wholesale Society that — 
further risks should be taken at present in view of the large amount 
outstanding which there is little prospect of being liquidated 1‘ any 
early date.”’ 

The board also declared its conviction that ‘‘the time is inopportun 
for the establishment of an international cooperative bank, because 
of the chaotic condition of the finances of the world.” 

In the discussion of the establishment of a daily newspape’. 
opinion was divided as to whether the cooperative movement s!\\'!'! 
do this independently or whether it should, as was proposed. (a.° 
this action in conjunction with the Trade-union Congress ani ‘\ 
Labor Party, thus forming a “ people’s press.’”’ By a vote of 2.!-! 
to 1,333, however, the congress decided in favor of a purely “- 
operative daily. | 

In the discussion of the relations of the societies with their em- 
ployees the peculiar position of the societies was brought oui. 1! 
the determination of wage rates by wages boards the cooperi\\\¢ 
societies are represented as employers. The example of the groc«'y 
wages board was cited. On this sda 4 of the 39 members 0! (ie 
employers’ panel were representatives of cooperative socivtis. 
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“They had had tremendous difficulty to fix rates. On the one side, 
there was the ordinary employer trying to get wages as low as pos- 
sible, and on the other side there was quite as obstinate a body 
trying to obtain all they could. The cooperative section of the 
board (consisting of four) made their position absolutely clear that 
they were not going in for low wages.”” Asa result of their efforts the 
employers’ proposed rate was raised from 4s. to 6s. ($0.97 to $1.46, 
ar). This rate the cooperators advised the employees’ representa- 
tives to accept. The latter, however, refused. ‘‘The upshot is that 
no rates have been fixed; and the old, competitive, low-wage condi- 
tions remain.” 

The congress then went on to discuss the situation in regard to 
the painters’ and decorators’ joint council in the northeast Lan- 
cashire district, where ‘contracts and conditions of labor and wages 
are practically controlled by a body of employers and employees,”’ 
the cooperative societies being compelled to join employers’ associa- 
tions since the employees refuse to work with nonmembers. ‘This 
has caused no end of trouble to societies who desire to be free from 
employers’ organizations.’”’ The discussion on the whole question 
closed with the passing of a resolution to resist any effort by any 
trade-union to compel cooperative societies to join employers’ 
associations. 





Cooperative Labor Associations in France. 


the official journal of the consultative chamber of the Workers’ 

Productive Associations of France gives a directory of its affiliated 
societies engaged in various kinds of work. According to this direc- 
tory, the distribution and number of societies is as follows: 


F a supplement to the issue of July 5, 1922, L’ Association Ouvriére, 
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IMMIGRATION. 













Statistics of Immigration for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1922, and 
for July, 1922. 


By W. W. Husspanp, COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States during the fiscal year 1921-22 and for 
July, 1922. The tabulations are presented according to the countries 
of last permanent or future permanent residence, races or peoples, 
occupations, and States of future permanent or last permanent resi- 
dence. The last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted 
under the per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from June 30 to 
September 6. 


T following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 


Taste 1.—-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING PERIODS 























SPECIFIED. 
Arrivals. Departures. 
Period Immi- | Nonim-| 17, j¢¢q | | Emi- | Nonemi- United 

’ sont mepent | States Aliens | Total | grant grant States Total 

aliens | aliens | citizens de- arrivals aliens | aliens | citizens | depar- 

admit- | admit- | | iveq, barred. | |} de de- de- tures. 
ten. | ted. }* ; | parted. | parted. | parted. i 
Sha ae ‘ + oe * | | : 

| | CoM ae | | 
July 1, 1921, to June | | 
SO, TRA se cedcevi 309,556 | 122,949 | 243,563 | 13,731 | 689,799 | 198,712 | 146,672 | 309,477 | 654, 861 
Slit, MB cb dinticiines 41,241 | 12,001 | 22,279| 1,191 | 76,712| 14,738] 16,096 | 53,069] 83,903 























TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING 
SPECIFIED PERIODS, BY COUNTRIES. 






































| Immigrant. Emigrant. 

Country. July 1, July 1, | : 

1921, to |July 1-31,) 1921,to July 1-31, 

June 30, | 1922. | June 30, 1922. 

1922. 1922. 

i. cn. ccc cccconcccavaccaccccesce 5, 019 688 |! 579 45 

Cn ccceancens Baglin este 5, 756 832 4,307 | 297 | 
Ce en ee ees annncowacccbancen 1, 541 306 1, 203 | 121 
ia re a el hak eR RR ra 297 3 650 | 22 
Ne eee coecccaueeacnan 12, 541 2, 466 7, 846 692 
a A a 2, 709 279 690 29 
ee ies ean ce enee ees 2, 767 484 1,179 78 
France, including Corsica.................................e.. 4 220 4x9 2) 557 330 
ee RR a a 17,93 2, 260 4, 362 417 
a 3) 457 559 | 7,506 68 
ial ,including Sicily and Sardinia............................ | 40,319 7,885 | 53,651 3, 895 
Ne ei a 185 S64) 80 

ee, hain ecied daccsnctees-- pl Ie | 5,292 680 1, 427 162 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITT EF) AN 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, pv RING Ta! 
SPECIFIED SERRue, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 













































































ee —=:= —_— 
Immigrant. Emigran} 
Country. July 1, July 1, 
1921, to July 1-31,} 192i, to July 1-3] 
June 3 30, 1922. June 30, i909? 
1922. 1922. Bas 
Ne IE ee Se eee ene, ee eee ta ae 28,635 1,086] 33,581 1715 Itali 
Fortagn, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands............. 1, 950 | 383 5, 877 | "a0 Itali 
hewesbah eens chdenudess<cacheheeh ethaeh tosses seberag=p 10, 287 | 1, 446 3, 795 | 99 Japa 
—" RE a iB e whit l ah toe dine. s ceduntie end « ba ott Gi ks adbe 17, 143 | 1,905 6, 407 | “ Kore 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands.................. 665 | 144 6,793 | 2 " Lith 
tee ee ee ese 6, 624 | 1,116 1, 903 “0 Mag) 
Ss AOLCE cil. S aS od ew ccd sebuins sab wocvwacade cts 3, 398 355 826 | ne Mex: 
RENTS SRE SR RR a ns IE 1, 660 154 201 np Paci 
United Kingdom: Polis 
eS i i Ee ed 15, 249 1, 906 6, 434 1 999 Port 
in ane a Ail at Aide react Ei aR de | 10,579 1, 126 2, 182 10 Rum 
MN GEUA Sutbdbsldbs okkhi och hivkcncosthdesintdasad | 9, 018 1,029 915 | 7 Russ 
Pe SRY “rr wakes S86 66 60 z Rut! 
IG EE Se Rh Ali Se SR RR SR SR ata 6, 047 818 9, 733 | . Scan 
EE TP ee Se Rae Teg oe ce ea ee eee 405 101 703 Po 
wee Ove 
DRS D ois bop or Le ce 216,385 | 28,751 | 166,297 2 379 = 
= sed Spa 
ano Chae: sate er nn ohn Webi MSF) TE tS 4, 406 359 6, 362 | r Syrig 
ads 55s bos anh Th cvdetddd tbe SbEL a -SNDEKS bois daide 05 6,716 465 4, 368 oN Turk 
atte gail ar epaient 2 ie anes > SS a eae g 360 21 267 , Wels 
ELL. SSE Son co dudvb ce auddch uc ddbttbectilcchvddecs 1, 998 250 1,731 ) West 
IR IRL ARES Bic BA eA ESTER hotel "783 30 86 : Othe 
i eR RSET 5, OR TN is SR AR Se eae aa ae: 14, 263 1, 125 12,814 
AAR Ahr ha A i NA chasis at SR yeh Ea Se on R 520 65 133 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand.......... sUeates i heahen 855 61 645 | 
Pacific Islands, not specified CA a 0 8 CES EO IT a 60 15 34 | TaBi 
EE ge a ace nou oreadhrnaeen 46, 810 4,718 4, 480 
I SG Seis iss 2as co deauscthecevcadeacesescteasases 970 95 955 ; 
AE AN Se RR RE Re ARIS Ey SG Se RIE Te 19, 551 5, 048 6, 285 * 
eae 6 Oe oe a hn Un a ala cman ibalaomminp ed 2 668 319 1, 787 
nd hele, OF ele, od can snedacbacchsscdsebedeaas 7, 449 1,039 5, 252 
LS inten, «etki coancsenceveembhen dev hehaee 25 5 30 
ES ncutlwcchings iiisecaull lc st eb pclitttestec k= cle ue 309, 556 41,241} 198,712 
EN a a Tatra FS nett SRS Oe A 149,741 | 23,020 | 143, 223 | 
NDS 2 2 Ss SAK EIS ap eC coches cshoesciewcagdeessecescseee ess 159,815 | 18,221] 55, 489 | 
Profe 
TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE!). ! 
ING SPECIFIED PERIODS, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. r 
= = E 
Immigrant. Emigrant ; 
“ L 
R 1 Jul Jul 
ace or e. yl, y 1, M 
— 1921, to |July 1-31,) 1921, to July |-Jl, O 
June 30, 1922. June 30, 1922. P 
- 1922. 1922. Sc 
T 
ma O 
EE Dake b 0 abe atpehbenuship dncessscsesccccesecesés 5, 248 658 2, 183 23 
Dit, ot ininerhen SedeOMtheob 4ooeocedsceccesceséoses 2, 249 204 233 1) 
Bohemian and Moravian DEE dindhdbdbehha<ccnccocevedausena 3, 086 694 4, 246 ‘79 Skill 
Duleation, Serbian, and Montenegrin....................... 1,370 254 5, 877 ss “9 
ID iit kev ae ibn asses chineraneesdsostisasiceccceresesee 4,465 328 | 6, 146 x) Hs 
Croatian and Slovenian. ...........+.ss..s.s-.scsscseeceeeeeeee 3, 783 544} = 3, 997 J 3 
OR CANE Ec AIEEE AG EES ELIE LR 698 61 | 909 118 > 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian...................... 307 28 | 549 B, 
Dutch om |S i - f  aee 3,749 459} 2,157 18] B 
n'a 55 Suk bLedee chine ns veedocs cchdeasksuhias cease 223 7 218 . Ca 
RN ee ee eta tcsaenceeesesc. 30, 429 3, 429 9, 668 1, 632 Ca 
eso oS ne oi SRR, switesccateeaseeesue tos 2, 506 367 1, 254 a Ci 
I n.d neces on de det eam 6 cas oceceeekeeatesteei cas 13,617 1, 269 3, 464 . Cie 
SS PIE Riniin bones tenance dipetatvass=i0cshalsscéednsecses 31,218} 3,927] 5,715 , Ci 
Me oe peas pdupaidemhsnded caldeaeic~>csdekaess 3, S21 663 7, 649 | 6 CL 
OM CHS 000 6.6 dmb 600 ose mamen 0666s ecb ee Grctccedccese 53. 524 4, 086 830 | pe Ds 
TEs ss vs eonens OD 6 SERINE Ds." AR SILER Sees 17,191 1,725 2, 485 | ae EE 
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AND TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
RING DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS, BY RACES OR PEOPLES—Concluded. 
—=— ee , map 
. Immigrant. Emigrant. 
~~ Race or people. July 1, July 1, | 

1921, to |July 1-31,) 1921, to July 1-31, 

1-31, June 30,| i922. ‘| June 30, | i922. 
922, 1922. 1922. | 
Bie ‘north | 6, 098 1, 575 7, 448 646 

a i O00) ot 8 6 ee ’ of ’ 

Be fo oer mand 4 Sehnbe eaananenpenneninnnat 35,056 | 6,430) 46,562} — 2, 884 
350 Japanese... +--+ sees e eee ee eeee reece ewww eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6, = S 4, 7 - 
ne KOTOAdl . . oe ccc cccccie cc acccsccsccccncsssccccswcccccscccsccrcs 
‘ ” Lithuanian + é<cveo oeccceces 1, 602 234 4, 606 540 
- Magyal . .-<-sseeesesnn$inrarenre-sencercceeereererecesesocerers A ee eee oa 
4 } i ,) ee eee ee rr er er. er t 

08 uae ToD s 9 ob b GGde 0 00 0 hea npc ccc cerecccveccccoscscecs aM 6 ae 1 
) a .. Lee ontng cibt cas chaaberevenstaderesnesess 6, 357 556 | 31,004 1,642 
Polis - 
aan POFTUZUESE. . 2. oc cnn ccc n eee ncncc ence recs cccccccccccccocccccss 1, 867 416 6, 052 1 
23 Rumanian. . . 2. 202s eccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecs » a baw 4,219 233 
Russian . . . --------ee een cece cece ccc cece cee csceeceessecsecees 4 2 2, 891 285 
1 Tl Sethenion (EINES 4... ..4s5--22c0v-ceccccecccceraccece 698 43 448 7 
y Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes). ..............| 16, 678 2, 356 4,417 385 
SE. <A abhs cd b0bth acs cnscccnssetbcetocezess 15, 596 1,688 1, 659 246 
SEE. .:<teERR EE boep deh indesscrecvecccuessevescante 6, 001 1,394 3, 451 213 
ae Spanish 00 cece bee Se bee edeesccccccstccccccccssosscocessese recess 1,879 400 7, 838 416 
: eet AMG eas 8 566 5 hi 4s occsencccsccsvrcncecsesees 1, 446 134 1,791 166 
= rE Ce RNG Ro RR RCS SR RRRRES 1,334 163 1, 396 109 
- Turkish. . ..------2eeee cence en ccee ence cncn en eceecccccetececeees on » oa 33 
4 ee ee S| eee ere ee 54 12 
Wek a IED 6 5h i Soc 9 on bec cer veesstevecevess 976 155 820 84 
CEE DENIEL Ss eN ERA so ob Eiko e> on 2 cess cosaveceveccnvenes 7 93 1, 148 42 
WON eas hes oo 5 0 0k cGh G0 ncs insceecccevecnecerecce} SERS 1. - 42,958 |. 108,788 14, 738 
‘ TasLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
. DURING PERIODS SPECIFIED, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Occupation. July 1, July 1, 
’ 1921, to | July 1-31,; 1921, to | July 1-31, 
= e June 30, 1922. June 30, 1922. 
1 . 1922. 
ee. Professional | 
Actors 704 80 158 41 
Architects 127 16 63 5 
aayee 1, = l44 . 113 
= ors 4 4 
Electricians 713 95 131 12 
Engineers (professional ) 1, - = 379 28 
an awyers 131 1 57 ~ 
Literary and scientific persons as = ase s 
usicians 
j Officials (Government ) 744 33 258 29 
2 Phys a 458 75 157 18 
ne tors and artists - _ pa. = 12 
ss eachers 98 
Other professional 2) 317 192 611 116 
% Total 10,955; 1,133] 3,313 540 
3 [BR Skillea: | 
3) Bakers......... Sac ccccccccscccscecccccccccccccccccccccccces | —-1, 629 | 206 547 46 
19 Barbers and Hairdressers. .............ccccccccccccccccccece| 1, 168 168 375 47 
118  —_di“(dt | NATE ARNT RIT 880 166 302 23 
7 . ~<a Reeteeeessagei tte 97 15 18 3 
197 is nnncscnagctheecsdsueecevesstoouene 35 2 | er 
il kn on. cocenbqesbedhibewewnns 1, 059 166 373 48 
1, 632 en, ca ca senebaanbasawtne 160 146 15 
; Cupentere TD cnc. cosnecsckudaniguebhiedthaba 3, = 7 1, 184 101 
th “- iraneticecsadsestasedbubtguhavescs a. - ee" Mi enewspess 
wf Cie —— UE ei wcnanescumdeniocsondiuhesivan’s 147 uN 215 16 
156 i ecousenedieesen« SE Bre: 
a i oo i a es cecdunciobeaes 9, 44 1, 085 2,027 333 
48 Ne codacbeoncs a 48 387 0 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary) ............ | 931 106 215 25 
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ABLE 4.~ GRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP) /y) ° 
bs 4 CEG PERIODS SPECIFIED, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. ; 
Immigrant. | Emigrant. = 
Occupati July 1 July 1, 
ey ist, to {Jul | 1921, to | July 1. 
June 30,| 1922. | June30,|  j)20 
1922. 1922. ° | 
= a 
Skilled—Conelided. 
Furriers and fur workers... 12.22... 2... -.s00--cceeeeeeeee i” ie R 4 A h 
GarGemeras. a, . . 2225... 2b. hod... ene cece ence cnn en ne WH H _ i9 Ala 
Hat and cap makers...°22°222].7.22.77.TIIIINININI mt) a 
Tron and steel workers... ....2............2222202-2--000e 3 4 S| 19 Ark 
JOWMM SS. on... dS. oe ae C.D io B oS | 5 Cal 
SRNR Pa SBOE: pe DURERRRODDBDEabeoe 1,291 188 948 | 5 Con 
wee ter. 1, 1 948 | F 
IRs sins OiGowe es 440 UE « sacccnnswenacinncnesaean 2, 845 339 1, 224 | 64 Del 
ioe. ou | fat: 1, 411 305 350 | 30 Dis 
ies (not s semeeed)... | didiol ....-.000 683 5 709 | él - 
Mechanies (not s ___ | eae Bee Rint nennahaal 1, 68 f 09 
Meta) Semen (other than irom, steel, and tin)............. 187 rr = ; a Geo 
Millers. .... 2... SS Ns Cle er ae | 177 63 4 4 
Minere nen ishttetiectctteeseeseeceeee I 9 oT 262 3, 257 | a1; Tllir 
oe RSET Oo. eT een er enaRR y 1 118 "3.46 | "39 Indi 
PmmmeOIIOSICNB Si... 55 UR od... oa sec cncecceneuccaanss ; ze | x Ind 
Pattern makers. SCWSSSC CCC ce SEH seccecaeecesesecececececece 198 26 4 | 0 Kar 
Plaster sibetenesesnatbtnt-nneneeesteenseneeseeee | 170 25 39 | { Ken 
Plasterers....... (FREE " “See SO soa 39 
Plumbers... ERE DSE | CS Aer ee 219 37 65 , Lou 
[es ae a ab 
SRMOUOEEE cssctlec rere) et eo 
et niente gah eB heehee 1 abetted 2) 287 376 826 31 Mic! 
SUPESE BOL... L140 15...) SGA Oub --..--ccscce.occ.cs.cccl 348 43 195 | 16 Min 
> cope RESTO ota ateeeeeereemeeaeeete de 
Tanners and curriers : 28 | 2 : 
Textile workers (not specified ) = as 4 - a 
Tobacco workers.............................. 20 me -: A he ; New 
+ oe pane TE Ta ea 290 33 34 | i New 
end sock makers 1, 262 138 532 | 59 New 
wieiwen es ee. 1 ae Nort 
RE Ral pep ena amete 89 13 28 | 3 Nort 
= ag ene $8 ROSES DROS SESE 2am} at) 12%) ms On 
ae Te ae Td Wiebisteebntedibleale Bin arc 51, 588 7,114 17,958 18 ~~ 
Miscella be Phili 
i neous 4 " yA; Port: 
SS Sa Sy eee | | 
n, hackmen, and teamsters...................0..77. 308 47 84 4 Sou 
| ag 9 aageahde go eam ebaecase again 10,508] 2,210| 2,000) is PS 
Farmers.......... ksh Si Mesadcsencs denccnuesccose 7,676 936 | 5, 036 242 Ten 
a, Ehecscccs bd Deubscscdesscticuscctnndesuees 640 70 154 Texa 
meee Wega G+ wares hee 0 7 ; 3 
~~ gage Heshggt” Tag SOMERS pOSeOR ET Lee 400,058 | su Vern 
rp neha Be 7 Fo - 4, 398 392 Virgi 
joo iabbeib BUR Gloq-}-scstcccresesesecessd MRL RIT aia si BP Was 
GT ae........4.................. 11,172 1,190} 4,343) il West 
EEE LO SS eae 115,963 | 17,733. | 122, 497 | i, - Wyor 
No occupation (including women and children)... 27°7222272227 131,050 | 15,261] 54,944) 5,155 
Re erivwewerwerbyewssstiericcccccccocccccocetecs 309, 556 41, 241 198,712 | 14, 738 
. 
rs vavey wot tase ee oe ee el 


‘TED 
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qante 5.-FUTURE PERMANENT 
PKcT PERMANENT Y RESIDENCE OF I 

RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DOD ATED Doe DED AND 

ERIODS 


SPECIFIED, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES 









































Immigrant. | Emigrant. 
State or Territory. ul | | 
July 1 s 
jon 10 July 1-31 isa’. ‘3 July 1 31 
’ eh - 
oe eo (| a) ' 
spteute (Vefds covebeaaa St 
RRS FOE E> COT RRS pe IReReeRE ar 5a sl 
Dalene. ss eae St Os doc cicdobdc.c..... De i aS 419 | 47 | ; 
BI tp ETA «donned oi 00-0 ooh ldo. mpierett + 9 163 | 14 '” - 
AtteRBORS a} bv sncb seed Bidu. «404-4 0b3)+00-eeendddnsereaeees 2, 034 353 1, 080 p 
Callin... +dia+a+-20-diteiseni-. svcd -ssseveressereresseeses 180 | 25 51 = 
Colorado. -;+<n--+s-0piacsicnsnjesic-tereeresencsenseecessce see 23, 624 3,118 | 13,375 4 
OmnnectlO sbi ond <vh ident -auctedbseenseenenstcceseesees 1, 193 | 178 ’ 938 
Dalat dare ash ionr ca sesdeb nein sveeesseeenesenanecesees 6,719 848 5,701 ‘ Lo 
District of Columbia ;--.........+-+---2++--+esereeeeererersees 398 42 "343 334 
Georgia. ---.-so.-ceeeeeeeeeee sees ie eeieteeeesencer Micheal A > 110 411 = 
OUGIB.-n04csnnraneeneraitesn-eaneesccesecsseesenensssessennes — 175 | 76 
Wal. ne-os ees ceeeseeeceseecescs ce tesseeersesevosewseseese 373 99 "194 me 
Illinois sstestebneeenanscentenessseeeteseacecensnesereseeeseee es 2, 800 221 1 349 9 
UlinOis....-+-+2---2-r0-e00-2-0e-reeceeeereersceesneteseesersees 529 61 | "177 72 
Endiana....»us0r+s0nr+-ccssnenesssessscedeecerenreeess . i 22, 410 3,061 | 14,039 26 
NOW. ----nerareereernnceesnenedesesceesteseeereespaddeasecseees | 2, 487 290 1, S41 += 
iets Tee ee eS oN pa Be 2, 174 299 "742 4 
Kentucky... +ss--0--n0e0-irene-2--s-setereseecessnecensnseceees 976 97 318 50 
LOUlsIAS > <sbs--n0r0e00eenndeeseeeeideeeeieeeesnesnesereeees 361 | 66 95 = 
= SO ht Sock SRR DORGSOERIDS MRED bore 964 | 85 824 | 4 
MoamanuNOUNNAL ..5..5.4-4i.........18..........: 0 Crs is 4, 557 497 | 418 + 
Michigan BOLE a nnnnnnninnnnneeeeetebeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeee es a 1, 790 150 | 986 | 35 
Minnesota hee | ied alge ees fF eet 21,715 2,618 16 798 | 33 
Mississippi Lo  Gasgeie e-eeee ANP See » 12, 187 1, 985 | 6. 998 I, 313 
Missouri Ph-scnneeeeennveettnacecceeeseeeeeeeeeeeneeeecceeseee 5, 152 720 | 1 850 353 
MiGQOUI + 300++n0000n-nitere-s0-tesbeceeseeecbeenescecenees 258 29 | , 88 88 
MOntAN...-cdnanerenvens2eeee.-eeeeteedereeeseeenenaesceeeeees 2, 774 348 1,211 4 
NebASKA..-dusann--seaneeeverteseeeeseeereeeeeenssnceeceeenes 1, 007 128 | "405 | 104 
New Hampshire... -..2222.22222222T2IDEIIITIIE  epeeias Fk 1, 469 171 501 | = 
New Jeney ius... ....3.........s St seer st 207 55 180 | at 
wd ns. | eye ae Raa WARES ES RODEREESE eo 169 447 | ; 
New York ar 7 ope fo weeesess | ER PRRESSRE ¢ - aeebed « 15, 327 2, 074 9, 736 | 16 
a Carolizm staaneeseretinseeereseteecereseesenenessceecenae 91 po 62 ” 240 = 
or ghee fl ce op PS © SRRERETR I~ RRS & » Ode ll : 
orth Daketes<i 20000000 20000.000 00S IIIISENEIIN 236 | ee 5, 958 
a ee a eterete & 1, 009 130 | 238 5 
Opens tathentaeeeedaStbareee-s-ectbeveseeeeenetenseecec es 11, 606 1,721 10, 203 i 
Pennsylvania. . sttenetedetheeeecerseeeerecseeceeeseeceseeenenes 504 65 | io | — 
Philippine Islands.................... 2, 320 266 R52 | i 
Porto Rico. .... . 27, 539 3, 413 25 634 | 3 
Rhode Island... .. 9 Shi bat 5 dey | 
re Carolina. .... ame SRNR Aegpaeetebeata ala 5, 208 1 ee 308 | 33 
S MOUS. -----2ereeneeeeseeetecseeeneseseneeceeeeeeeess ’ ! 
SONM DUN ccasesccoteesscictesns0s<-;oscscesasnesvescesene. 163 =“): a 128 
ior naASRSRESRSSES DS ES RORERNERRERIeEDIEeT HeeeeeEee EES 618 59 a] 1 
Dah reietcteetetseereesess cess eseeeee! isi emisiccaatet, 365 33 — 12 
Vermeer TK ote eer eae ae 14, 21 4, 167 2, 602 : 
Vii acs songs PO ORGe DODO apes pi 119 ” 369 2 
iigin islendins ow r@ 127 157 7 
DB--nn--seeeeeeeeceeceeeeereseeecceeseeeeeeeeesaeees ’ . , 
West Veginig: {21 ttittrccrrrtetecsereceteateeeeseneneeceenes 15 . “— 33 
Moonah eter cs2estcacnneeeceraenennnreseecceeceenageen ges 6, 109 686 2.5511 145 
yoming etniatestdaeeneddeeteseeeecnnceessecseneseseesener ees 1, 460 142 77 145 
edits de teas cccndenedus sh. oaths... oe. 4, 374 558 4 8 83 
See. SOMONE ESO rT 542 55 2, 145 i 
309,556 | 41,241) 198,712} 14,738 
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TABLE on eRe 
CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 


SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPRO 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES R 
19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC RESOLUTION Nv) 
VED MAY li, 1922, JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 6, jy) 


UNDER THE pp 





























Maximum : Admitted 
: : Admitted | Annual Balana 

Country or region of birth. monthly July 1- Slance 

quota. Sept. 1-6, quota Sept. 6 for year,! 
ATM... SGU)... 58S, 5, Eee). 58 49 288 162 114 
Armenia (Russian) ........................ 46 18 230 87 128 
Pb tdantistblentonntaseiedpancassangin 1, 490 166 7,451 1,396 6, 002 
asia. 1. < .<. cash once voecede 313 65 1, 563 616 93 
| a es pub di sien (6 URNaey.<-' BID. 2.2.40 61 12 302 99 142 
Ozechoslovakia.........,.........2...22-05 2, 871 394 14,357 5, 381 & 795 
| SS EE ae ay ro 60 5 301 47 253 
SE See 6 a eae a 1,124 161 5,619 860 4, 733 
ES TE Te ee Te ee 734 63 3,921 993 ) 929 
iON. oon ode ndinadn bbdedsscede |? a oe 71 5 63 
SST Se Pee) eee 1,146 119 5,729 948 4, 752 
AE TR” RS 13, 521 554 67, 607 5, 134 62’ 408 
7 RTT Ta FRE Te 650 478 3, an 1, 783 1 78 

a EN OE SIRE SS OS |. ee oe 1,1 2, 201 41 
es badch-5...1dk. i222. adk st eR es "15 "25 , 
ET RST CR eae a oe 8, 411 2, 080 42,057 17, 466 24. 047 
le 005005 hb snenc och Uodnccaceue 19 8 92 46 45 
NS NS a Seen) eee 30 3 150 14 135 
pT SS a te nee 721 y 3,607 523 3, 081 
EEN AEST | eee ay Ny a ane 2, 440 80 12, 202 1, 287 0, 683 
PRL, 68 inc ccWaaccccceedbdcc...-4e 4,215 461 21,076 4, 949 16, 125 
I 0. on din snccscccdlinncecede 1, 157 29 5, 786 199 5x5 
~~ 97 RS eS Bees 857 50 4, 284 265 4,005 
eg LTE SESE ye a a 493 417 2, 465 1,401 1,043 
ee eee ee 1, 484 360 7,419 2, 556 4, 663 
Bessarabian region......................... 558 3 2,792 106 2. 682 
inant on codathgh..otediveds..cce 4, 323 489 21,613 3, 81: 17, 546 
Esthonian region...............2.......-.. 270 2 1,348 32 1,313 
SRS SS ae 308 33 1,540 222 1,314 
Lithuanian region..................2...... 462 79 2,310 892 1, 408 
a ee ©. ns | (a ee 182 61 912 ‘ 355 
EE a ee ee 4,008 123 20, 042 2,618 17,422 
SUI, woccciddlnccccacdedlbmccecacs 750 58 3,752 753 2, 989 
United Kingdom.............2...2.2...2.. 15, 468 1,245 77,342 11, 097 66, 028 
pS TE 1 ea ee ee 1, 285 376 6, 426 2, 239 4, 047 
Other Europe. ......0..................222 17 4 86 37 42 
OS ae * eee a ae eee 12 7 57 31 can 
his APM cans s Mth avancenedbcaccccte 136 112 928 395 5i6 
Ria: Miles 20s Abereed S00... 1. 478 336 2,388 1,079 1,29 
Gee AO is... ik... MW_J1...4. 16 9 81 1 2» 
ie SSS Pee o* ee a 25 19 122 65 37 
Atlantic islands. ......:/........0.02..2... 24 i 121 8 113 
pS SEE STS ee eee 56 10 279 115 144 
New Zealand and Pacific islands........... 16 3 80 26 4 
Se a Ne ee 71, 561 8,872| 357,803 72, 442 | 282, 486 








1 All admissions and pending cases deducted from each annual quota. 


Japanese Emigrants Domiciled Abroad.’ 


HE number of Japanese domiciled abroad, estimated by 4 
census of October 1, 1920, was 648,915, of whom there were 


in Asia 342,751, in North 


America 135,325, in Australasia 


120,894, in South America 46,947, in Europe 2,925, and in Africa 73. 


These 


es were incorporated in a re 


ort presented by Doctor 


Hatoyama to the Prague conference of the International Union oi 


ys of Nations Societies. 


e following table gives the number of Japanese men and woiel 
domiciled in the principal countries: 





1 International Labo: Office. International Labor Review, Geneva, August, 1922, pp. 247 and 2:>. 
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NUMBER OF JAPANESE DOMICILED IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1920. 








er 


=— 


Country. 





————E—_ 


Coed States of America (continental area)... ... Sd ee a Baa 
Hawaii 6 cle oe 6 OT SESS SPOS PEEEEE SCS WDEPL OC HSESELE SS ei eB EWHeibccadéee 
Brazil eee Oe ee ee ee 
Canads...----+--reseerreceeeecerececeees shen se oSE oc cke 16 TS Oe osetia 
Mii PPIMCS. . . 2.22 sce renee reese wen cec eee e cece ence cece teed ee eee eeeee 
aaaiie Settlements (British possessions).......... eT EE TN 
Perul....--------+¢ Satan were so ga> 04% cos ne ae nny cs Se 
Asiatic RUSSI@... «++ 00-00 e see e cece cece eee cece eee cee eee eee e eens 
Australia-....-.. Se 
Dutch Bast MAGUS Foes eGo ies eee te sc Abb ot se be 


Argentine eee cceeseesaesmeceocncsecese tees sees stocvddoecdsore ont dbobnt 
Great pA OSES eee ee eee eee 
Weltish THB ache ales cet ss aka. Si erslin. 














Men. 


114, 841 
75, 743 


1 This figure is not the correct sum of the items given but is as shown in the report. 





Women. 





85, 899 
39, 443 
48, 076 
14, 373 
5, 830 
1, 416 
3, 575 
2, 434 
3, 205 











The following figures were secured by another inquiry which was 


made by the 
June, 1920: 


apanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the close of 


OCCUPATIONS OF JAPANESE meen teh A) THE UNITED STATES, HAWAII, AND 


























~~ United 
Class of worker States. Hawaii Canada. 

Wee CI ie Ske bec cee che dighcccccccésedep cect etcatis 58, 047 65, 535 7, 858 
FRBRRIUD. cep ati tate ener c ccc c ce Sc coves dickens Jsbsi baked elecdedeseh Sd 15, 194 3, 585 710 
a eee ho 16, 608 22, 913 375 
Fe i le le i ge, a. Nec Gite alt ell 15, 737 5, 431 3, 487 
PSEC RS 0's 5.2% 6SS% 55 005 oe Eb eee sacle SoeneERS cbc cbse 1,327 998 1, 827 
ae LTE Dito abe daWahies ences socscceccsavencevcces 438 eg 
Miscellaneous salaried employees..........................--- pistlibie | 3, 036 hae eee 
SUIS GIN I oc ceccecceccccccccees imbibe eheeuuaian 0ade baa Ei MEG ss dneethtdhsxdesacececs 
SY WR Rina Bin cbcncegebenesss.cseseescccccecseccees DMP Rewwepetvnardasqvanvncees 
Other occupations and occupation unknown. ....................... 12, 923 11,181 3, 421 

8 a deena lina teat let to etal ead | 126,017] 113, 622 17, 678 

. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Second Annual Report of the West Virginia Department of Mines, 192]. 


mining operations in West Virginia in the last six monthis of 
1920 were in a most prosperous condition in regard to the 
demand for product and f adllities for securing competent workers, hyt 
in the first six months of 1921 production was greatly curtailed. These 
two six-month periods are covered in the annual report of the West 
Virginia Department of Mines for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 92). 
This publication includes statistics from 993 companies, representing 
1,570 operating mines, which combined with the small wagoy 
mines produced 80,761,604 gross tons of coal in the fiscal yea; 
1921, an increase of 770,288 gross tons over 1920. During [92). 
836,728 net tons of coke were manufactured in the State, a decrease 
of 335,489 net tons as compared with the amount manufactured 
in the previous year. 
The estimated value of coal and coke production for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, is as follows: . 




















Total value of coal produced (80,761,604 gross tons)..............-. $375, 541. 458. 60 
Value of coal used in operating (1,091,269 gross tons).............-- 5, 074, 400. 8 
Value of coal sold local trade and tenants (1,536,408 gross tons). . -. 7, 144, 297. 20 
Value of coal used in coke ovens (1,257,065 gross toms). ....-.....-. 5, 845, 352. 25 
Value of coal shipped from mines (76,176,862 gross toms)............ $54, 222. 408. 30 
Value of coal mined by small wagon mines (700,000 gross tons)... .. 3, 255, 000. 00 
NE ee cer daca wc spear cae OOH 875, 541, 458. 60 

Value of coal sold (78,413,270 gross toms)....-....-..-.-2.2-+-2---- 364, 611, 705. 50 
Value of coke sold (836,728 net toms). .............. 2h Rt 2 Sia’ r 8,015, 854. 24 
DMscalincal«habhnas<vctacakaniedeccsasarcr nes . oe te mpagaht 2, O27, 559. 74 

The increase in value compared with the previous year is as follows: 
RMN Gb wide ies 20d saivhinp ans rer ere date 66 cams Te .- $113, 733, 853. 50 
I See aS, ee Ae ae binb awccnédweeebiweds« Sue 560, 554. 12 
Total increase Tn. . - ¢ccmetnavcacsedcaame ss 114, 294, 407. 62 


The following table shows the increase in machine mining in \Vest 
Virginia in two decades, 1901 to 1821: 


GROWTH IN MACHINE MINING IN WEST VIRGINIA, 1901 TO 1921. 








- 


Totalem- | Number of | 


Number of | Number of Percentage | Number of 














— 


loyedin- | tons pro- ; 
Year. mines using} machines | P. oftotalpro- days 
machines. | in use. ident to oe duction. | worked. 
Eee 90 386 3,967 | 3,582,853 7.65 | aa 
Shit keenenanancccnesstsesss. 498 2,158 20, 697 | 26,392,073 48, 84 194 
1921.........-.-----------2-++- 1,155 3, 847 45,574 | 59,082, 987 73.10 | 15) 

















The average number of persons employed in the mines and coke 
ovens of the State in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, was 116,720, 


which was 19,300 in excess of the number in the p year and 


208 [920] 
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did not include superintendents, mine foremen, fire bosses, store 
managers, and office clerks. It is estimated that the employees of 
this character numbered 7,850. 

The occupations and nationalities of the 116,726 workers are as 


follows: 






























































1. Occupations. 
go ee Non ab Daee Cus «Oliidietd 17, 140 
s of ECON S ae a ee 5 eT ee 39, 522 
th Machine runners and helpers. ...................-.-. Ride hankaits 6, 052 
e Se or a eo. ae cen umeabeece 32, 778 
but Cammae AGE. 19998. 6. Tees. SR an 20, 184 
lege Cole eee aitb 4.4. 0S. sae Ea lw cd £, Gil ile sb che ok 1, 050 
ey ' Nationalhtties. 
vee eS <7 ii oes. hn ib eth sben scapes naa © owe 64, 373 
ling Weeeme ee. JICdE FP. SRT DAOHI oD lee d. BALLS 20, 781 
On ae a er are Se ee ee eee 8, 078 
rear DD, ls Silda cidaied axubaaelces!s 00% a opineamiewt > ayy 5, 161 
99] A Fas Tics Cai daw bed ew Base os gin 24 pleh ob nA baa 0 8.44 3, 492 
ves) Nee ee en a a ca ms oleh at pee ole ae 1, 641 
Case eet e720) AUR ROOT DULY. IA 2 2, 225 
ired eb es ee oe eas Ce StS. Se. ot IRGC 1S Ca 9. 2, 280 
ES so baad hard ¢ bps d phen) rhe- bo enig Rees cones 1,115 
ay inaice chix <labidas snled i Lib «6 shi abnceeseetas eck es 2,212 
year Re Ble Ae ay a le alee le he ftp lag hl ted 5, 368 
vad The following data are reported regarding coal prices and miners’ 
we wages in the State: 
M). &5 
7 0 COAL PRICES AND MINE WAGES IN WEST VIRGINIA IN 1920 AND 1921. 
2. 25 a 
8. 3) 
10. 00 ies a vanes 
. +)or 
aa Item. ——— decrease 
ys, Ap) (—). 
1920 1921 
5. 50 —_———— se 
4. 24 Average amount received by pick miners for mining run-of-mine coal, 
sal NE al CE RE RT TE A TT RTE Te $0. 91 $0.95 | +30. 04 
9 7 Average toneaee Ea eee OEIC, CII 6.5 bon 0 ct 5b cc dcbsndecccbdoepys 1, 595 1, 227 — 368 
9. 14 Average annual wage of all pick miners...................-..---------0-- $1,451. 45 |$1, 165.65 | —$285. 80 
= Average selling price of run-of-mine coal shipped from the mines, per gross 
yWS PE SE EE eS, Ae re ae re $3. 40 $4. 65 +$1. 25 
2 FA Average price of coke sold f. 0. b. at ovens, per net tom. ..................- $6. 36 $9. 58 +$3. 22 
>. od 
4. 12 evry ry 2 
7 6 In 1921 there were 346 fatal accidents, including those both inside 
Toe and outside the mines. This was 26 more than in 1920. The 
est BF) tabulation of certain data with reference to accidents inside the 
mines is reproduced below: 
4 SUMMARY OF ACCIDENTS INSIDE WEST VIRGINIA MINES, 1920 AND 1921. 
| 
we Increase - 
y - Item. 1920 1921 (+) or de- 
— crease (—). 
225 Number of employees inside. ...............22...---ceeeeeeee eee = 76, 984 95, 492 +18, 508 
194 Number of days mines were operated.............-.-...-.------+--- 182 155 —27 
158 Number of EE Scot Tok oS, o ee cece. essa rey 287 314 +27 
Number of ’ work EPR OTT, er cae gee ae 14, 011, 088 | 14,801,260 | +790, 182 
— Number killed per 1,000 employeesinside.................-...------ 8 73 5 29 —. 44 
wale Number killed per 1,000 days workedinside.......... SOUL i. AK . 0205 0212 +. 0007 
20Ke Number i nonfatally............... > RRO: SK by BIR 694 710 +16 
726 Numberi per 1,000 employeesinside......................... 9. 02 7. 43 —3. 42 
-_ Number per 1,000 days worked inside. .................-.... . 0495 - 0426 —. 0047 
and Number inside employees er Ghee fatality. ........ 68808 i aces 268 303 +35 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





National Personnel Association.! 


‘THE National Personnel Association, a recent merger of the [p- 
dustrial Relations Association and the National Association of 
Corporation Training, has for its object the advancement of 
“the understanding of the principles, policies, and methods of creating 
and maintaining satisfactory human relations within commerce an 
industry.”” The new organization will assist business executives jn 
the solution of pettichael administration problems. Cooperative re- 
search is to be undertaken on a nation-wide basis, and close reciprocal 
relations will be established with colleges and universities in carrying 
out a broad educational project. ae 
Experts from many of the largest institutions of the United States 
are on the executive committee and board of directors. Among the 
sponsors of the enterprise are representatives of important industrial 
Face of i’ engineering, and of university faculties. 

. W. Kincaid, head of the Spirella Co., Niagara Falls, is the presi- 
dent of the association; Earl B. Mo an, of the Curtis Publishing (o., 
Philadelphia, the vice president; Montague A. Clark, of the Ff. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., Arlington, N. J., the treasurer; and W. J. 
Donald, of New York City, the managing director and secretary. 





International Welfare Conference.” 


FROM July 2 to July 9, 1922, an international welfare conference 
was held at the teau d’Argerrone, La Haye, Malherbe, Nor- 
mandy. It was attended by over 50 delegates representing 1( 
different countries. In addition to reports on welfare work now being 
carried on in the various countries represented at the conference the 
program included discussions bearing upon the aims of welfare work, 
neral industrial conditions in different countries, the necessity for 
al as well as voluntary welfare work, the place of welfare work ina 
business organization, democratic control in industry as exemplified 
by works committees, welfare work in relation to outside orgutize- 
tions, and training for welfare work. 





Incorporation of a Canadian Labor College.* 
"THE Fourteenth Canadian Parliament passed an act to incorporate 
the Frontier College with headquarters in Toronto. It is the 
purpose of this institution to promote education among the working 


—— 





a The Journal of Personnel Research, Baltimore, June, 1922, and the New York Times, Aug. 9, 122. 


2 Welfare Work, London, A 1922, pp. 142-150. 
* Labor Gazette, Ottawa, july, 1622, Dp. Bor. 
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sen and women of Canada and to encourage higher educational 
training for teachers and social workers among the laboring people. 
The college has authority to conduct classes and to erect proper 
buildings wherever they are needed, as for example, in or near facto- 
ries 7% other industrial establishments, mining, lumber, or railway 
eamps, and all communities of laborers doing construction, indus- 
trial, agrarian, and other manual work. Degrees will be conferred 
and the institution may affiliate with any other college or university. 





_ Operation of Pension Plan of Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


y! IS stated in the Labor Gazette (Ottawa) of july, 1922 (p. 649), 

that the,pension plan of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has 
been in Operation since 1903. The total expense of the scheme 
has been carried by the company, which contributed $250,000 as an 
initial fund, $80,000 annually for the next eight years, $125,000 for the 
following five years, $200,000 in 1916, — $500,000 annually from 
1917 to the present time. It is reported that the total payments 
have amounted to $3,349,751. In 1921 $452,564 was distributed. 
At the close of 1921, 1,030 persons were receiving pensions, 34 of 
whom were less than 60 years old, 462 between 60 and 70 years, and 
534 over 70 years of age. There was a balance of $1,562,476 in the 
fund at the end of 1921. 





First National Labor Conference of Chinese Workers. 


THE first national labor conference in China was held in the city of 
Canton from May 1 to 6, 1922. More than 300,000 workers were 

represented by the 162 delegates in attendance, according to a report 
published in Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva) of July 28, 
1922. The adopted resolutions were as follows: 

(a) That principles for organizing a national federation of labor should be formulated. 

(b) That a national jinrickshaw coolies’ union be formed. 

(c) That for the time being the labor movement should be economic rather than 
political in character. 

(d) That the unions should stand for an 8-hour day. 


(e) That during strikes all unions should pledge financial support, 
(f) That plans should be made for a second national labor conference. 


The labor leaders are in favor of Chinese unions affiliating with the 
Moscow Third International, but as yet the Chinese labor movement 
en masse has committed itself to no definite policy in the matter. 





Labor Gazette (London) Changes Its Name. 


Wit the June, 1922, issue the Labor Gazette (London) appeared 
under its new name, the Ministry of Labor Gazette. 


[923] 
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Developments in the British Guild Movement.‘ 


JN ORDER to provide for research and oe te in connection | 
Oo 


with the formation and development of new guilds the nationg| 
guilds league at its spring meeting instituted a provisional nationg| 
guild council. Reports submitted at the meeting indicated tha; 
there were 140 building guild committees in the national building 
, guild, about half.of whieh were in actual operation at that time op 
work valued at £2,500,000 ($12,166,250, par). Lack of-capital and 
of arene were obstacles in the way of more rapid progress 
as regards 


Welwyn, which had been operating six months, held 800 acres of |and 


In four months the furniture and furnishing guild at Manchester had J 
done work ‘valued at £6,000 ($29,199, par). Other guilds included 
those in the tailoring trade, guild of clothiers in London, Coventry F 
aes guild, which had not begun work, and the guild of musical 
inaus 3 


tries. 





Village Industries Revival in Great Britain. 


"THE war stimulated country life and activities in England. (o- 
operative societies, women’s institutes, village clubs, and ex. 


service men’s organizations were formed and are still flourishing, |” 


Under the provisions of the ¢orn production act, 1917, agricultural 
wages reached hitherto unattained levels and the demand for labor in 
industry fully supplemented any lack of employment which may have 
existed in the countryside. ith the return of disabled ex-service 
men, who, even after undergoing the training afforded by the Govern. 


ment, were still unable to take their places in full-time urban in-| 7 
dustries, and with the uncertainty and insecurity of the agricultural] 


situation due to the repeal of the corn production act, the importance 


of providing local supplementary or alternative employment has : 


increased. _ 
As a means of establishing congenial and remunerative occupations 


the British Treasury has, upon the recommendation of the develop-| 


ment commissioners, made a grant for the organization of the Ruril 


Industries Intelligence Bureau * whick. will be controlled by a com-|_ 
mittee representing various Government departments together with| 
five trustees appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries,| 
under the directorship of Mr. E. Cecil Kny. The bureau will be @ 
prepared to give special advice on the following points in connectio1|” 
Wi D 


the incipient industries: 


(a) The revival and extension of rural industries and crafts which, with prope 


ization and improved methods, can be rendered sound and profitable. 


(b) The establishment of new industries and of industries which up to now have : 


not been carried on in this country, always provided that such activities are suita! le 
to rural districts, and that handicraft forms the chief element in them, and that they 
_— set rt on an economic and reasonably permanent basis, yielding a fair rewari 
to worker. 


(c) Standard of workmanship, price, economical production, the use of waste j 
cratte and in such subjects as, forinstance, dyeing, leathe!| 


material, training in various 
topling. polishing, and in the use of the latest mechanical aids, etc. 


(d) Commercial subjects, such as marketing, foreign competition, and the impor |_ 
tance of protective measures such as trade-marks and registered designs. Advice will | 





4 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, August, 1922, p. 324. 
[924] 
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sso be given as to the best means of developing a simple and efficient organization on 
operative lines. 

Rural industries in the past have as often failed to succeed because 
f the lack of proper trading facilities as because of lack of knowledge 
regarding means of developing them. It was at once recognized 
hat in order to make the work of the bureau fully useful some 
agency should be devised for providing the workers with materials 
and for disposing of their goods. Such an agency has, therefore, 
heen organized under the name of the Country Industries Cooperative 
Society (Ltd.). The functions of the trading society, whichis evidently 
ndependent of Government control, are as follows: 


(1) To supply raw material of every description, or half-finished goods or parts, at 


ection 
tional 
tional 
| that 
Lilding 
me on 
al and 
OLTESs 
uild at 
f land, 


er had wholesale prices to isolated’ workers or groups en in rural apc and handi- 
‘luded aft; and also to undertake, where needed, the i out of plant and equipment, 
Tentry such as looms, sewing machines, tools, etc. } 

sical (2) Tosell the articles and the materials made by rural workers and handicraftsmen 


to the best advantage in markets not always accessible to scattered workers. Any- 
one wishing to purchase raw materials from the trading society will be perfectly at 
; dhipin of the finished s elsewhere if they choose; similarly they can, 
ii they wish, obtain their material from some other source, and still employ the trading 
society to market their goods. 





Cok 

d ex. Number of Workers in Indian Cotton Factories. 

shing, | 

Itural HE progress which has been made in the Indian textile (cotton) 
bor in industry during the last 40 years is indicated in statistics pub- 


r havep 


lished in the Labor Gazette (Bombay), July, 1922 (p. 19). Between 


ervice} #1880 and 1920 the number of looms used in the cotton mills increased 
yvern-| wfrom 13,283 to 117,558; the spindles from 1,471,730 to. 6,714,265, 
” in-| “while the number of workers rose from 47,955 to 305,511. —— 
Itural § 


1919-20, 211,221 persons, or tg age 69 per cent of the tota 
number of cotton textile workers in India, were employed in the 
uills of the Bombay Presidency. Of this number 156,507 were 
men, 41,645 women, and 13,069 children. 
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Continuation Schools in Scotland. 


A CCORDING to a recent report® of the Committee of the Privy 

Council on Education in Scotland the number of students at- 
ending continuation classes in 1920-21 was 179,361 as compared 
vith 166,461 in 1919-20, an increase of 12,900 young people. Of the 
students enrolled during 1920-21, 26,290 were under 15 years of age; 
56,149 between 15 and 18 years; and 86,922 over 18 years. An 
encouraging feature of the report appears in the fact that the number 


1itable| of young workers continuing in school after 18 years of age during 
all 1920-21 was greater, by 17,142, than the number in the preceding 


12 months. 





waste 
‘Scotland. Privy Council Committee on Education in Scotland. R 1921-22. London, 1922, 
leathet | Wiipp. 13-15. Gm. 1606. : ne 
im por- 
ce will 
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United States. 


Massacnusetts.—Department of Banking and Insurance. Commissioner of }i1))/-s 
Annual report for the year ending October 31,1921. Boston [1922]. 2 vols. 


Part II relates to cooperative banks, savings and loan associations, credit unions, 
etc. At the close of the fiscal year there were 206 cooperative banks and 82 credit 
unions in operation in the State. 

—— Department of Labor and Industries. Thi¥ty-fourth annual report on the statistics 
of manufactures for the year 1919. Boston, 1921. 132 pp. 

Most of the data in the above publication were secured in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of the Census. The majority of the tabulations, covering | | {\0( 
establishments, were made at Washington and copies of the result sheets forwarded to 
the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. From these figures the 
tables appearing in the above-mentioned volume were compiled. Some additional 
data not included in the Federal inquiry were secured and tabulated independently 
by the State office. 


— emi Eee of Labor. tra “ie Research =. —. Division of 

ndustria lene. Engineering princip practica relating to dust and 

rayne sieheal dave woodworking machines. Albany, June, 1922. 47 pp. IIlus- 
trated, 


The processes and machines discussed in this publication are those in more common 
use. The illustrations given may with some modifications be made applicable to 
numerous other special machines. 

Orecon.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report, year ending June 30,1920. Salem, 
1922. 16 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 167 and 168 of this issue of the Monti 
Lasor Review. 

Virreinta.—Industrial Commission. Virginia workmen’s compensation law. (Qucs- 
tions and answers for use in the public schools in Virginia. Richmond, 1922. 8 pp. 
Bulletin No. 7. ; 

This bulletin is issued in cooperation with the department of public instruction. 
A discussion of the bulletin is found on pages 171 and 172 of this issue of the Monti: y 
LaBor Review. 

West Viroeria.— Department of Mines. Annual report for the fiscal year ending Jue 
80,1921. Charleston [1922]. 414 pp. . 

Statistics from this report are published en pages 208 and 209 of this issue of the 
Monraiy Lasor Review. 

Umirep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Report of the National Ayr- 
cultural Conference, Washington $. C., January 238-27, 1922. Washington, 19°’. 
210 pp. 67th Cong., 2d sess. Doc. No. 195. 

—— —— Senate. Civil-service retirement and disability fund. Letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior transmitting pursuant to law, a communication from. the 
Commissioner of Pensions, submitting the first annual report of the board of dctiaris 
upon the operation of the act for the retirement of employees in the classified “| 
service, ashington, 1922. 82pp. 67th Cong., 2d sess. Doc. No. 107. 

Committee on Finance. Imported merchandise and retail prices. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 126 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 52 to 54 of this issue of the MontHLY 

Labor Review. 
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Unrrep States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Some 
factors in the progress of cooperative marketing in the United States. Washington, 
‘1922. 10 pp. Mimeographed. 

The factors which, according to the pamphlet, have influenced the growth of the 
cooperative marketing movement are the Grange movement, the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, the Federal and State bureaus of markets, the county agent, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and the Capper-Volstead Act. Each of 
these factors is discussed briefly. . 

— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fourteenth census of the United 
States. Population: 1920. Occupations of children. Washington, 1922. 14 pp. 

Figures from this report are published on pages 105 and 106 of this issue of the 
Monruty Lapor Review. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Causes and prevention of 
accidents in the tron and steel industry, 1910 to 1919. Washington, 1922. 398 pp. 
Illus. Bulletin No. 298. Industrial accidents and hygiene serves. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 161 and 162 of this issue of the Monrnaty 
Lasor Review. 

— — —— Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining. Anthra- 
cite—January, 1922; bituminous—winter of 1921-22. Washington, 1922. 63 pp. 
Bulletin No. 316. Wages and hours of labor series. 

A summary of the data on wages and hours in bituminous coal mining appeared 
in the April, 1922, issue of the Monrniy Lasor Review (pp. 1-8). Similar data 
for the anthracite coal industry were published in the May, 1922, issue (pp. 1-8). 
— — — Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the International Association 

of Public Employment Services, held at Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 78 pp. Builetin No. 311. Employment and unemployment series. 

An account of this meeting was given in the Monruiy LABor Review for Novem- 
ber, 1921 (pp. 139-141). 

— —— —— Retail prices, 1913 to December, 1920. Washington, 1922. 217 pp. 
Bulletin No, 300. Retail prices and cost of living series. 7 . 

—— —— Children’s Bureau. The working children tof Boston. A study of child labor 
under a modern system of legal regulation. Washington, 1922. 874 pp. Bureau 
publication No. 89. 

A briefsummary of this report is found on pages 106 to 109 of this issue of the 
Montaty Lasor Review. 

— pegerionene of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Agricultural education. 
Washington, 1921. 26 pp. Bulletin, 1921, No. 40. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Statement of policies. Washington, 
1922. 98 pp. Bulletin No. 1 (revised edition). Chart. 


Vocational rehabilitation and workmen’s com tion. Interrelation of the 
programs of vocational rehabilitation and workmen’s compensation. Washington, 
1922. 25 pp. Bulletin No. 76. Industrial rehabilitation series, No. 5. 


A digest of this pamphlet is given on pages 170 and 171 of this issue of the MontTHLY 
Lasor REvIEW. 





Foreign Countries. 


AustratiaA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Summary of Australasian financial 
Fn ts Sage to 1920-21. Melbourne [1922]. 89 pp. Finance Bulletin No. 
12Z, C.8., No. 389. 


Includes financial statistics of friendly societies. 

Austria.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich. 
II, Jahrgang. Vienna, 1921. ix,145 pp. 2 charts. 

The second issue of the official yearbook of the Republic of Austria published by 
its Federal statistical office and covering the year 1920 and preceding years. The 
volume contains statistical data on subjects usually dealt with in publications of this 
kind. Of special interest to labor are the data on cooperative societies, prices, collec- 
five agreements, employment exchanges, unemployment relief, labor disputes, and 
social insurance. 
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ae (OntTARIo).— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1921. Toronto, 1929 
pp. : 
A summary of this report is given on pages 168 to 170 of this issue of the Monrg1y 
Lasor Review. 
DrnMaRK.—{ Direktoratet Arbejds- Fabriktilsynet. Beretming om Arbejds- 
Fabriktileets Vonecmhide dinetsee, Cipehepely 84: dee.” 
Report of the factory inspection service of Denmark for 1921. At the end of 199) 
there were 23,266 immovable and 2,090 movable establishments subject to factory 
inspection, and also 3,398 bakeries. ; 
—— Statistiske Departement. Statistisk Aarbog, 1922. Copenhagen, 1922. xxiv, 228 pp, 
Statistical yearbook for Denmark for 1922. Of interest to labor are the data relating 
to accident insurance, unemployment, strikes and lockouts, wages, labor unions, 
cooperative societies, etc. | 
—— (CoPENHAGEN).—Statistiske Kontor. Tabellarisk Fremstilling of Ejendons., 
Beboelses- Husleje-Forholdene for Kgbenhavn, Frederiksberg entofte Kom- 
muner paa Grundlag af Folketaellingen den 1 Februar 1921. penhagen, 1929. 
54 pp. Tabelvaerk til Kobenhavns ‘Statistik Nr. 22. 
Contains tables showing conditions as regards property, housing, and house rents 
in Copenhagen, Frederiksberg, and Gentofte communes based on the population 
census of February 1, 1921. 


Fintanp.—Socialstyrelsen. Understédskassor dr 1918. . Helsingfors, 1921. 120 pp. 
Arbetsstatistik, B. Finlands officiella statistik, XX VI. 


— —— Understédskassor dr 1919. _Helsingfors, 1921. 128 pp. Arbetsstatistil, B. 
Finlands 0 ficiella Statistik, XX VI. | 

Reports by the Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) on operations of mutual benefit 
societies in Finland during 1918 and 1919. Contain a résumé in French. 

FraNncE.— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Direction du travail. 
Bulletin de Vinspection du travail et de V’hygiene industrielle. Vingt-hwii:dme 
année 1920. Numéros 326. Paris, 1920. Pp. 141-436. 

This bulletin contains the text of laws and decrees relating to various labor ques- 
tions enacted during 1919 and 1920 and reports of labor inspectors on safety and hygiene 
in different industries. 

Great Brirain.—Government Actuary. National health insurance, Report on the 
valuations of the assets and liabilities of approved societies as at 31st December, 1918. 
London, 1922. 158 pp. Cmd. 1662. 

Valuations were ‘made for 10,162 societies and branches in the United Kingdom 
with a membership of 16,250,778, of whom 10,683,101 were men and 5,567,677 women. 
At the time of valuation the funds of the approved societies amounted to £119,47),279 
($581,445,911, par). 

—— Ministry of Health. Third annual report. London, 1922. 166 pp. Cmd. 171). 

Contains reports upon the public. health service, maternity and child welfare, 
sanitary administration, housing and town planning, local government and_ local 
finance, administration of the poor law, and national health insurance, and also the 
report of the Welsh Board of Health. A summary of the report on housing is given 
on pages 157 and 158 of this issue of the Monraity Lasor Review. 

Great Brrrain.—Parliament. House of Commons. Select committee on. training and 
employment of disabled ex-servicemen. Report. London, 1922. xrlvi, 447 pp. 17). 

Presents results of a study and comparison of compulsory systems in foreign coun- 

tries and the voluntary system in Great Britain for training and placing disa)led 
ex-service men in employment. 

—— (Scortann).—Privy Council. Committee on education in Scotland. Ke por', 
1921-1922. - London, 1922. 42 pp. Cmd. 1666. 

The section of this report concerning continuation classes is summarized on page “15 
of this issue of the Montaty Lasor Review. 

Inp1a (Province or CoorG).—Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Report on the wor! ing 
af Wis bbcparihtes docteten tx Dedhy for the puter enldiny June 30, 1921. Mercara, 1921. 


17 pp. 
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Inpta (PuNsAB).—Department of Industries. Inspector of factories. Report on the 
working of the Indian factories act, 1911, for the year 1921. Lahore, 1922. 7%, xx pp. 


The report states the total number of factories under the act increased from 285 in 
1920 to 297 in 1921, while the total average number of operatives was 42,428 as compared 
with 42,506 during 1920. Inspections made during the year numbered 376. Sanitary 
conditions generally showed improvement and the health of operatives was good. 
The number of accidents reported was 326, an increase of 87 over those in 1920. Over 
three-fourths of these (280) occurred in railway workshops and Government factories. 
Owing to increased cost of living, wage rates for 1921 showed slight increases. 
NetHERLANDS.-Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. Statistiek van loon en arbeidsduur. 

's-Gravenhage, 1922. 16 pp. Bijdragen tot de Statistick van Nederland. Nieuwe 
volgreeks, No. 344. 

Statisties of wages and hours in the metal industry, gas and electric works, etc. 

New ZEALAND.—Pensions Department. Annual report for the year ended 31st March, 
1922. Wellington, 1922. 8 pp. 

telates to war, old-age, widows’, miners’, epidemic, and police pensions. At the 
close of the fiscal year 20,491 old-age pensions were in force; the annual liability for 
such pensions was £751,121 ($3,655,330, par); and the average pension was £36 13s. 
($178.36, par). 

Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyrd. Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge. 414¢ 
drgang, 1921. Christiania, 1922. 292 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for 1921 for the Kingdom of Norway. This yearbook is simi- 
lar to previous issues, except that a few tables have been discontinued and some new 
ones included. Contains statistical information as to population, insurance, social 
insurance, social conditions, etc. 

SwepEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Kollektivavtal i Sverige dr 1921. Stockholm, 1922. vi, 26 
pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Report by the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) on collective agreements in 
Sweden in 1921. During the year 800 collective agreements affecting 4,546 employers 
and 184,739 workers were made. At the end of the year there were 1,876 collective 
agreements affecting 11,105 emplo-’ers and 348,675 workers. The corresponding figures 
for 1920 were 2,256; 12,404; and 424,366. The report contains information as to trade 
groups affected by agreements, scope of agreements, wages, hours, etc. 

Kollektivavtal i Sverige vid arsskiftet 1920-21. Del. I. Utbredning och innehall. 
Del. If. Kollektivavtal i urval. Stockholm, 1922. xi, 190, vi, 275 pp. Sveriges 
officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

A report on collective agreements in 1920-21, issued by the Swedish Labor Bureau 
(Socialstyrelsen). Part I contains general information as to the scope of the agreements 
and statistics on agreements in various industries. At the turn of the year 1920-21 
there were 2,278 collective agreements affecting 12,778 employers and 437,587 workers. 
About 190,621 of the workers were covered by national agreements. In Part IT agree- 
ments in various industries in Sweden are reproduced. 

Swepen.—Socialstyelsen. . Statens forlikningsmans for medling i arbetstvister. Verks- 
amhet dr 1921. Stockholm, 1922. 102 pp. 

Report on the work of the State conciliators in Sweden during 1921. Conciliation 
was offered in 233 disputes, and conciliation negotiations took place in 163 cases, of 
which 109 were conflicts regarding wage reductions and. 18 wage increases. In 111 
cases the conciliators were successful in effecting a settlement, 34 cases were eventually 
settled by direct negotiations, and 18 cases were unsettled. There are seven concili- 
ation districts and each conciliator handles the cases in his district unless the dispute 
is of unusual extent, in which case a conciliation commission may be appointed. 
This was done twice during 1921 to settle disputes in the sawmill and paper industries 
and the harbor workers’ controversy. 

— — Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1921. Stockholm, 1922. 129 pp. 

Report of the Swedish factory inspection service for 1921. At the end of that year 
there were 45,818 establishments subject to inspection, an increase of 1,508 over 1920. 
The factory inspectors during 1921 inspected a total of 42,688 establishments employing 
276,088 workers. 
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SweEvpeEN Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk drsbok fir Sverige: Nionde dryingen, 
1922. Stockholm; 1922. 332 pp. : 

Statistical yearbook for 1922. As this yearbook was published two months |ate 
than previous issues it was possible to include some statistics for 1921. Several noy 
tables have been added. Contains statistics on wages in industry, prices, working 
hours, population, insurance, building, cooperation, etc. 

SwirzERtanv.—Caisse Nationale Suisse d’ Assurance en cas d’ Accidents. Rapport 
annuel et comptes pour Vexercice 1921. (Lucerne, 1922.) 70 pp. 

Annual report of the national Swiss accident insurance fund for the year |92). 
During 1921 there was a total of 84,508 occupational accidents reported to the find, g 
decrease of approximately 25 per cent over the figures for the preceding year. 

—— Département de V Economie Publique. Office fédéral des assurances sociales. ip. 
port du conseil fédéral sur sa gestion en 1921. [Bern, #922.) 40 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the report of the Federabh offiee of social insurance 01 the 
management of the bureau during 1921. It covetssick, aceident, and old-age insyr. 
ance. 

——._ Eidgendssisches Volkswirtschafisdepartement. Berichte der eidgenéssischen Fabri. 
“rate tiber thre Amtstitigkeit in den Jahren 1920 und 1921. Aarau, 1929. 
248 pp. 

This volume contains the reports of the Swiss factory inspectors on their activities 
during 1920 and 1921. Switzerland is divided into four inspection districts and the 
chief inspector of these four districts makes a separate report on general industrial 
conditions, the number of factories and workers subject to inspection in each industry 
group, factory hygiene, accident prevention, approval of new plants, shop regulations, 
labor conditions, hours of labor, employment of women and juvenile workers, social 
institutions, and enforcement of the factory law. At the beginning of the period 
covered by the reports there came into force in Switzerland two important new labor 
laws, the factory law of 1914 and the law of 1919 regulating the hours of labor in fac. 
tories. The factory inspectors report that even at the end of 1921, when these laws 
had been in force two years, many factory owners, managers, and administrative 
employees were still unfamiliar with their provisions. Consequently much oi the 


time of the inspectors was spent in explaining these laws and in preventing their 
contravention. The enforcement of the two laws in question encouaters much oppo- 
sition from employers, who have become restive under the influenee of the economic 


crisis prevailing in Switzerland, and it seems that the factory imgpectors, who had 
assisted in drafting the laws, had to bear the brunt of the complaint#ef the dissatistied 
employers. 

SWITZERLAND. (Ziiricn).—Siatistisches Amt der Stadt Ziirich. Ziircher Havs)uit» 


rechnungen aus dem Jahre 1919. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Lebenshaltwng. 
Zurich, 1921. iv, 56 pp. Statistik der Stadt Ziirich, Heft 28. 


This brochure published by the statistical office of the city of Zurich contains 4 
study on the cost of living in that city in 1919 of the families of 24 medium-salaried 
public employees, 3 teachers, 17 higher salaried private employees, 8 workers in pub- 
lic establishments, 8. railroad workers, 18 workers in private establishments, and 7 
low-salaried private employees, 85 families in all. The expenditures of «ll the 
households combined were on the average distributed as follows: 43.7 per cent for 
food, 13.9 per cent for clothing, 12.1 per cent for rent, 6 per cent for fuel and light, and 
24.3 per cent for miscellaneous items. In the case of manual workers’ familics the 
respective distribution in per cent was 49.3, 12.9, 12.2, 6.3, and 19.3. 
Urvueuay.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Annario estadistico, afio 1919. Mor- 

tevideo, 1921. xv, 599 pp. 

The statistical yearbook of the Republic of Uruguay for the year 1919. Includes 
data on industrial accidents, strikes, and employment, woman and child labor, «14 
weekly rest day. 

O 
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